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United Nations Day 


NITED Nations Day has a spe- 
cial significance this year, it is 
emphasized in messages to the BuL- 
LETIN commemorating the occasion. 
October 24 is the fifth anniversary of 
the coming into force of the Charter. 


The General Assembly 


The full range of pressing inter- 
national problems was covered in 
the General Assembly’s general de- 
bate between September 20 and 28. 
Of the 44 representatives who took 
part, 25 were foreign ministers or 
other government members. 

On September 28, the Assembly 
admitted the Republic of Indonesia 
as the sixtieth Member of the 
United Nations. 

The next day it elected Brazil 
and the Netherlands to the Security 
Council (balloting on the third mem- 
ber was postponed); the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., Uruguay, the 
Philippines, Poland, and Sweden to 
the Economic and Social Council; 
and the Dominican Republic and 
Thailand to the Trusteeship Council. 


Korea Developments 


On October 1, at noon Tokyo 
time, General Douglas MacArthur, 
chief of the Unified Command, 
broadcast a message to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the North Ko- 
rean forces, calling upon the latter 
and his forces to lay down their 
arms, liberate all United Nations 
prisoners of war and civilian inter- 
nees, and provide for their protec- 
tion, care, maintenance, and trans- 
portation to such places as directed. 
As early and total defeat of the 
North Korean forces. was now in- 
evitable, General MacArthur said 
that he hoped for an early decision 
by their Commander-in-Chief to 
avoid the further useless shedding of 
blood and destruction of property. 

The Korean question came before 
the First Committee of the General 
Assembly on September 30. After 
four days of debate, it adopted a 
resolution sponsored by Australia 
and seven other members on the in- 
dependence of Korea. By this res- 
olution, the Assembly should recom- 
mend that all necessary steps be 
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(Covering the period September 22-October 4) 


taken, including an election under 
United Nations auspices, to establish 
a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic government in Korea, that 
United Nations forces should not 
remain in Korea otherwise than 
necessary to achieve this, and that 
needed measures be taken for the 
economic rehabilitation of the coun- 
try. The Assembly should also create 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to assume the functions ex- 
ercised by the present United Nations 
Commission on Korea. 

The Committee rejected a proposal 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. and four 
other nations calling upon both sides 
in Korea to cease hostilities and for 
the United States and other govern- 
ments to withdraw their troops im- 
mediately. The resolution also pro- 
posed that all-Korean elections to a 
National Assembly be held as soon 
as possible under the observation of 
a United Nations Committee con- 
taining representatives of _ states 
bordering on Korea. 


Invitation to People’s Republic 


The Security Council has decided 
to invite a representative of the 
Central People’s Government of 
China to attend its discussions of 
that Government’s declaration re- 
garding an armed invasion of Taiwan 
(Formosa). At the same time, it 
decided to defer consideration of 
this question until its first meeting 
after November 15. China, how- 
ever, maintained that the question 
voted on was a substantive one, and, 
therefore, the decision could not be 
adopted because China had vetoed it. 
The Council, on the other hand, 
decided that it was procedural, and 
hence not subject to the veto. The 
President then ruled accordingly, but 
China challenged his ruling as illegal. 
It was, however, upheld by the 
Council, no votes being cast either 
for or against, when this issue was 
put to the vote. 

Earlier, the operative part of an 
Ecuadorean proposal (setting the 
dates involved for the first Council 
meeting after December 1) failed of 
adoption, the required majority not 
being obtained. 

Two other proposals also failed to 








be carried. One, submitted by China, 
would have the Council cease con- 
sideration of the complaint of armed 
invasion of Taiwan while the Gen- 
eral Assembly was dealing with it. 
The other, propsed by the U.S.S.R., 
would have the Council invite a 
representative of the Central People’s 
Government “to attend meetings of 
the Security Council” in connection 
with its complaint regarding the 
armed invasion of Taiwan. 


Award to Dr. Bunche 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1949 
has been awarded to Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, Director of the United 
Nations Department of Trusteeship, 
and he fully “merited the great hon- 
or,” said Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie in a congratulatory message. 
The United Nations was proud, the 
Secretary-General added, that a 
member of the Secretariat had been 
chosen for the prize. The award 
was made to Dr. Bunche, a member 
of the Secretariat since 1946, for 
his successful efforts in negotiating 
three armistice agreements between 
Israel and the Arab states in 1948- 
49 while serving as Acting United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine after 
the assassination of Count Folke 
Bernadotte. Dr. Bunche received 
congratulations on his latest honor 
from Israeli and Egyptian repre- 
sentatives, among many others. | 


Progress in Libya 


A report on progress in Libya 
towards independence by January 
1, 1952, has been presented to the 
General Assembly by Adrian Pelt, 
United Nations Commissioner for 
Libya. The Assembly’s aim for 
Libyan independence, he says, will 
be attained within the prescribed 
time limit, “and perhaps somewhat 
earlier.” The report describes the 
political and constitutional advances 
made in the past year, and stresses 
the need for financial and technical 
aid to make the Libyan economy a 
viable one. Another difficulty dealt 
with is the minority problem. A 
solution, says the report, will only 
be found as Libya’s constitutional de- 
velopment and political organization 
proceeds. 
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Rededication 
For Peace 


United Nations Day Marks Fifth Anniversary 


—— 24, the anniversary of the coming into force of the 
Charter of the United Nations,” declared the General Assem- 
by on October 31, 1947, “shall henceforth be officially called ‘United 
Nations Day’ and shall be devoted to making known to the peoples 
of the world the aims and achievements of the United Nations 
and to gaining their support for the work of the United Nations.” 

The Assembly -invited Member governments to co-operate with 
the United Nations in securing observance of the anniversary. 

October 24, 1950, will be the fifth anniversary of the day in 1945 
on which the Charter came into force. It will be observed appropri- 
ately as United Nations Day 1950. 

To mark the occasion, the BULLETIN obtained from the Presi- 
dents of the General Assembly, Security Council, Economic and 
Social Council, Trusteeship Council, and International Court of 
Justice and from the Secretary-General and the heads of the spe- 


cialized agencies the following United Nations Day messages. 


Faith Will Be Strengthened’ 


By NASROLLAH ENTEZAM 


President of the General Assembly 


N this United Nations Day 1950 
—a day of dedication to peace 
and progress—it is important that 
all of us in the United Nations 
should realize our responsibilities. 
As I reminded the General As- 
sembly at its opening, the United 
Nations was established for the pres- 
ervation of peace and the preven- 
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tion of war. We would be failing in 
our duty if we were not to bring 
about the salvation of the world 
from the catastrophe which hangs 
over it. 

The gravity of the times requires 
that all Members of the General As- 
sembly—and of all other organs as 
well—approach our problems with 


a sane, unbiased, and unselfish out- 
look. We should let understanding, 
sympathy, and a spirit of com- 
promise dominate our deliberations. 

And if we do, the faith of the 
people of the world—their faith in 
the United Nations as the only 
workable international instrument 
for saving this and succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war— 
will receive a much-needed strength- 
ening. 

The significance of United Na- 
tions Day is not merely that it is the 
anniversary of the coming into force 
of the Charter. Rather it stands for 
all that has been accomplished in the 
past and for the fervent hope of what 
may be achieved in the future. 
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Day of Confidence 
Born of E. 


rience 


By WARREN R. AUSTIN 


President of the Security Council for 
October 


THINK there is one word that 

should characterize this United 
Nations Day. That word is “confi- 
dence.” 

Five years ago when the United 
Nations was forming, the world had 
just ended a great war. The new in- 
ternational organization was untried. 
Those statesmen who signed the 
Charter were relying chiefly on faith. 
Without the experience the years 
would bring, they could not know 
whether that faith would be justified. 


“We Relied on Faith” 


In these last five years, there have 
been times in which we who believe 
in the United Nations had to rely 
again and again on the faith which 
had originally inspired those who 
formed the organization. During 
those dark periods, it was easy to be 
pessimistic. It was easy to say that 
the United Nations would fail. It 
was not so easy to believe that 
strength would follow weakness, that 
a new spirit of unity would burn 
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ever more brightly and steadily. 

Yet that is what happened. The 
actions of a tiny minority of the 
Members of the United Nations so 
outraged every principle of the or- 
ganization that the majority of the 
Members were driven into a closer 
and closer association. 

The United Nations stood the test 
of fire and fear. At each new attempt 
to flout the Charter, the United Na- 
tions reacted with unity and decision. 
The Members were united in their 
resolution that the organization 
would neither be swayed nor broken 
by propaganda and blackmail. 


When, at last, an invading army 
sought to crush the Republic of 
Korea, the United Nations knew it 
was facing the ultimate challenge. 

The moment had come when the 
United Nations was forced to back 
up its words with deeds. The Mem- 
bers responded nobly to the act of 
aggression. 

They gave notice by their action 
that henceforth no aggressor can 
hope to trample on the United Na- 
tions Charter and expect to pay no 
penalty. 


Truths of the Charter 


The great majority of the nations 
of the world are united by harsh ex- 
perience as they have never before 
been united. Those who have scorned 
the organization now look upon it 
with new respect. They know that 
the words of the Charter are not just 
syllables on a scrap of paper but a 
living expression of the truths in 
which we of mauy lands rightly be- 
lieve. 

That is why I say that this United 
Nations Day should be a day of con- 
fidence—confidence born of expe- 
rience, confidence for those of us 
who will be serving within the new 
Headquarters, confidence for the 
hundreds of millions all over the 
world who look to the United Na- 
tions for guidance and protection in 
the years to come. 


‘Constructive Work 
In Three Ftelds’ 


By HERNAN SANTA CRUZ 


President of the Economic and Social 
Council 


HIS new anniversary of the 
United Nations finds the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in the 
midst of constructive undertakings 
which cover the three fundamental 
fields of the work assigned to it un- 
der the Charter of the United 
Nations: higher standards of living 
progress and welfare for all human- 
ity, and universal respect for funda- 
mental rights and individual liberties. 
Soon after the technical assistance 
program for economic development 
was organized and functioning on 
the basis of a $20,000,000 budget 
for the first year, the Council studied 
and adopted, a few weeks ago, reso- 
lutions which carry special import- 
ance and which aim at ensuring a 
more rapid and effective economic 
development of under-developed 
areas of the world, and full employ- 
ment in all countries. 

In the social field the Council has 
decided that a International Chil- 
dren’s Endowment Fund be estab- 
lished, based on the Emergency 
Fund which produced so many bene- 
ficial results in all continents; it also 
worked out measures for the organi- 
zation of the High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees and prepared a 
convention on statelessness. It also 
took steps to organize the advisory 
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social welfare services on a perma- 
nent basis. 

In regard to fundame@tal human 
rights, the Council has submitted to 
the General Assembly a_ draft 
covenant on human rights which 
supplements the Declaration which 
the Assembly adopted in 1948 on 
the Council’s recommendation; at 
the same time it has sought to find 
a solution to such important prob- 
lems as forced labor and slavery, 
and to assure the observance of 
trade union rights and freedom of 
information, as well as an extension 
of the political, economic, social and 
cultural rights of women. 

Having completed such important 
work this year—of which I have 


‘Progress In Trust 
Areas § tenificant’ 


By MAX HENRIQUEZ-URENA 


President of the Trusteeship Council 


N this day, marking the fifth 

anniversary of the coming into 
force of the United Nations Charter, 
the importance of the Trusteeship 
System can be more easily measured 
in all its magnitude. Soon—in the 
spring of 1951 — the Trusteeship 
Council will begin its fourth year as 
a principal organ of the United 
Nations. As the Council works to 
prepare the territories today under 
Trusteeship for self-government or 
independence—the basic objective of 
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mentioned only the main features— 
the Council has acted with a most 
profound sense of responsibility, hav- 
ing regard for the terms of the Char- 
ter and the seriousness of the present 
international situation. 

The aggression against South 
Korea has shown most eloquently 
that peace is in danger, precisely in 
the regions where poverty produces 
despair and confusion.in the minds 
of men. This fact has convinced the 
members of the Council that the 
United Nations must carry out the 
obligation of leading and organizing 
a vast international co-operative ef- 
fort to combat poverty wherever it 
may be necessary and to better the 
lot of man in every way. 


the System established by the Char- 
ter — what has been accomplished 
during those four years? 


Progress in administration and de- 
velopment of the Territories has been 
significant during this period. Most 
recently, the Trusteeship Agreement 
concluded with Italy for the admin- 
istration of former Italian Somali- 
land, now submitted to the General 
Assembly for final approval, contains 
important innovations. Among them 
is the creation of a three-nation Ad- 


visory Council to advise and assist 
the Administering Authority, and 
“the Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles” which has been annexed 
as an integral part of the Agreement. 


That declaration contains several 
very important principles, among 
them that the sovereignty of the ter- 
ritory corresponds to its people, that 
it is on behalf of its people that the 
Administering Authority acts, and 
that this Authority will grant the ter- 
ritory a statute of citizenship, besides 
guaranteeing it full enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

The Trusteeship Council studies 
and discusses every year the reports 
of the Administering Authorities and 
examines with utmost care all peti- 
tions, whether collective or individ- 
ual, which are received by the 
thousand during each session. Sys- 
tematically, special missions have 
been visiting all territories. With the 
mission which this year was sent to 
the Pacific Islands, all Trust Terri- 
tories have been visited by repre- 
sentatives of the Council. Somaliland 
will be visited shortly. 

Furthermore, the General Assem- 


Court Helps 
Promote Goodnill’ 


By JULES BASDEVANT 


President of the International Court of 
Justice 


OR its principal judicial organ, 

the International Court of Justice, 
the United Nations’ fifth year was 
marked by an activity never before 
attained. In the last twelve months, 
the Court has delivered its judgment 
closing the Corfu Channel case and, 
at the request of the General Assem- 
bly, given four advisory opinions. 


At the present moment, the Court 
is considering the dispute between 
Colombia and Peru which arose 
when the Colombian Embassy in 
Lima granted asylum to the Peru- 
vian political leader, Victor Raul 


bly has entrusted the Trusteeship 
Council with other responsibilities, 
such as the elaboration of an inter- 
national statute for Jerusalem. This 
was drafted by the Council in Geneva 
at the beginning of this year and will 
be studied during the present session 
of the Assembly. There is no doubt 
that the work of the Trusteeship 
Council becomes more and more im- 
portant as time goes on. 
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Haya de la Torre. For the first time 
in history, two South American 
states, divided by a dispute to which 
both attach great importance for 
moral rather than political or mate- 
rial reasons, have addressed them- 
selves to The Hague for justice. 


Another case of considerable im- 
portance, in which the United King- 
dom opposes Norway, is now at the 
stage of written statements. 

Still another litigation submitted 
to the Court has been amicably set- 
tled by the parties involved, Indeed, 
one aspect of the Court’s role is to 
encourage litigants to reach a solu- 
tion by compromise. 

Thus the General Assembly and 
its Member states have evidenced 
their confidence in the Court by 
seeking settlement through legal pro- 
ceedings before the Court of dis- 
putes, which arise before them. 


Last year, in a fortuitous phrase 
which should not be forgotten, the 
President of the General Assembly 
said, “Good-will is the cornerstone 
of the United Nations.” It is by 
acts of goodwill that the Court has 
been called upon and can, in the 
future, be called upon to exercise its 
functions. 


During the course of these five 
years, 32 states have presented their 
views to the Court on various ques- 
tions submitted to it, by participat- 
ing either in the written or oral pro- 
cedure. Before the Court, these 
states have spoken the same lan- 
guage, the language of law, in mak- 
ing every effort to bring about the 
authoritative formulation of law 
through the Court’s voice. 


Despite differences in opposing 
claims, despite the conflicts of inter- 
ests and ideologies, despite doctrines, 
ambitions, prejudices, and fears, 
common interest of peoples and of 
individuals is being manifested and 
asserted before the Court. And so, 
the part played by the Court goes 
far beyond the mere settlement of 
the disputes submitted to it. It helps 
to promote the mutual respect, the 
spirit of understanding, and the 
good-will which the President of the 
Assembly envisaged as the corner- 
stone upon which rests the structure 
of the United Nations. 


It now remains for governments, 
for the General Assembly, for the 
Security Council, and for the spe- 
cialized agencies authorized to refer 
to the Court to determine whether or 
not the Court will be given the op- 
portunity to accomplish this role. 
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‘WeMust Not Fail 
InWork for Peace’ 


By TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 





:: is now five years since the 
United Nations Charter set forth 
the principles of a new world order. 
The past twelve months have been 
dangerous and difficult for the na- 
tions and the peoples of the world; 
a future of danger and difficulty con- 
fronts us all. And yet the United 
Nations still stands; the forces of 
Member states have rallied around 
its flag to turn back armed aggres- 
sion; the fifth session of the gen- 
eral Assembly has begun with an 
unprecedented demonstration of pur- 
pose to work effectively for peace. 


It is this purpose to work for 
peace by every means available 
which — coupled with enduring pa- 
tience — is needed to see us through. 
I have never imagined that there 
was an easy way. A year ago on the 
anniversary of the United Nations I 
said that the United Nations way 
is a slow and often discouraging way 
to go about the work of building 
a peaceful world, but there is no 
short-cut. 


The stake is the future of all man- 
kind, the future of all cultures and 
all civilizations and all the varied 
ways of life which men have de- 
veloped to meet their needs and their 
circumstances. If we succeed, the 
future is limitless in its possibilities 
for growth and for good; if we fail, 
there will be no future worth the 
having for any of us. We must not 
fail. 





Next to the problem of peace, but 
allied to it, is the problem of raising 
the living standards of the many 
millions throughout the world who 
now exist in poverty. This problem, 
too, we must solve if we are to live 
together in amity and with a clear 
conscience. The United Nations in 
the past year has made a start to- 
wards solving this problem in the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance; it is only a beginning, but 
a good one. We must follow through; 
again we must not fail. 

I have said that “we” must not 
fail in patient working for peace: 
in patient working for higher living 
standards. By “we” I do not mean 
only the governments of the Mem- 
ber states of the United Nations, or 
the members of its Secretariat, al- 
though certainly they are included in 
the obligation. By “we” I mean all 
of us, all men and women of good 
will. The United Nations is our 
United Nations, its strength derives 
in the last analysis from all the peo- 
ples of the world who are united in 
hatred of war and in hope for a 
better life for everyone, everywhere. 





United States Ratifies 
Maritime Convention 


The Secretary-General announced, 
on September 21, that the United 
States had submitted its instrument 
of ratification of the Convention 
of the Inter-governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. 

The Convention will come into 
force when ratified by 21 states, of 
which seven must each have at least 
1,000,000 gross tons of shipping. Be- 
fore receipt of the United States in- 
strument, ratifications had been de- 
posited by Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the Netherlands. Greece 
has also ratified the Convention, and 
deposit of its instrument is antic- 
ipated. 

The United States ratification con- 
tains a declaration that its action 
“does not and will not have the 
effect of altering or modifying in 
any way the application of the anti- 
trust statutes of the United States 
of America.” This reservation will 
be transmitted to interested states. 
If no objections are received within 
a prescribed period, the Secretary- 
General will formally accept the 
ratification. 
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United Nations Day Messages 
From the Specialized Agencies 


“No Practical Problem 
is Too Big” 


By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Director-General of the International 
Refugee Organization 


N the long and uncertain contest 
I between chaos and destruction 
on the one hand and world order 
under law on the 
other, the United 
Nations have 
built an historic 
milestone in 


1950. 
For the first 
time, the world 


community of 
free nations has 
proved itself cap- 
able of unhesitat- 
ing concerted ac- 
tion in the face 
of a major threat to peace. 

Until June 1950, few men had 
confidence that the United Nations 
could or would be effective in the 
face of such danger. Yet action was 
taken, and the decision to take it 
has rescued the hopes of mankind 
and restored the world’s belief in 
the possibility of effective interna- 
tional co-operation. 

This newly-revived confidence in 
the United Nations must not be lost. 
The decisions of June 1950 must 
prevail. Means must be found by 
which men everywhere can live se- 
cure in the firm faith that such con- 
certed action will be swift and sure 
whenever and wherever aggressors 
strike. For then, and only then, will 
it be possible to reap the rich har- 
vest of peaceful progress which is 
possible through international admin- 
istration. 

Already we have a glimpse of the 
possibilities. Despite the quicksand 
of doubt which underlay the entire 
structure, the United Nations had 
tremendous accomplishments to its 
credit even before the decisions of 
June. The work of the International 
Refugee Organization is one exam- 
ple. It indicates, I believe, that no 
practical problem is too big to be 
solved through the machinery of pub- 
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lic administration on a world scale. 
In their fields, many of the other 
specialized agencies have given simi- 
lar proof. 

Until now, these practical demon- 
strations have been overshadowed by 
the gathering despair with which 
men have viewed all efforts to solve 
the central problem — war or peace. 
Without peace, whatever we accom- 
plish is transitory if not futile. If 
peace can be assured, the horizon of 
accomplishment through the United 
Nations is boundless. 

This, it seems to me, is the signi- 
ficance of United Nations Day, 
1950. 


Economic Foundation 
for Peace 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


HE United Nations gives proof 

that if men and governments 
work together, with patience and de- 
termination, their 
efforts to attain 
lasting peace are 
not in vain. In its 
brief history, the 
organization al- 
ready has helped 
to settle angry 
disputes that di- 
rectly affected 
nearly a quarter 
of humanity. It 
has pressed con- 
tinuously ahead 
to widen that environment of knowl- 
edge, material progress and mutual 
understanding in which men can lead 
full and useful lives. 

The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, as a 
specialized international agency, is 
proud to be co-operating with the 
United Nations in building an eco- 
nomic foundation for peace. Through 
the Bank, its Member governments 
are putting brains and money to 
work on the development of tech- 
niques and of physical resources 
that can produce more food, more 





goods and a better way of life for 
millions of people. 

In this world-wide observance of 
United Nations Day, the Internation- 
al Bank is happy to salue the 
United Nations and to look forward 
to a long and fruitful collaboration 
with the United Nations in a task 
so important to mankind. 


Accomplishments 
That Count 


By MAURICE PATE 


Executor Director, United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 


NE of the tangible expressions 
of the concept of the United 
Nations is the 


Children’s Fund, 
which today is 
bringing material 
assistance to chil- 
dren and mothers 
in some 60 coun- 
tries and territor- 
ies throughout the 
world. 

Each day some 
6,000,000 chil- 
dren, many of 
them refugees, re- 
ceive a glass of 
milk and some 
other nourishing food from the Chil- 
dren’s Fund. This winter many will 
sleep under blankets from UNICEF: 
they will have warm woolen under- 
wear and stockings, and coats and 
dresses. 

Millions of children have been 
protected from tuberculosis, malaria, 
syphilis and other preventable dis- 
eases that heretofore have been re- 
sponsible for so much childhood suf- 
fering. 

Thousands of children have been 
cured of tubercular meningitis by the 
use of streptomycin provided by 
UNICEF. In Indonesia and Thail- 
land, and on the other side of the 
world in Haiti, thousands and thou- 
sands of children are being treated 
for yaws, a disfiguring and disabling 
disease; with penicillin supplied by 
UNICEF their bodies are being rid 
of this disease and their sores are 
healing. 
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These are accomplishments which 
can be seen and counted. There is 
still another work going on with the 
help of UNICEF: that is, the help 
being given to countries for the de- 
velopment of their own maternal and 
child health and welfare services. 
These are services of a kind that in 
other countries have had a large part 
over the last half century in bring- 
ing about a more robust generation 
through the spread of a knowledge 
of good health principles among the 
populace. The great effort the gov- 
ernments are making to establish and 
extend these services bespeaks the 
need for international aid of this 
kind. 

UNICEF assistance is given with- 
out regard to race, creed, nationality 
or political consideration. It has 
been made possible through the gen- 
erous support of governments and 
peoples throughout the world. How 
much more can be done depends 
upon how much more they con- 
tribute to this work for children 
through the United Nations. I greet 
the twenty-fourth of October as a 
day throughout the world on which 
the people gather together in the 
name of the United Nations, and 
therefore also in support of its Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 


“A Chance for Peace 
and Freedom” 


By DR. JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director General, United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cuultural 
Organization 


E cannot allow belief in the 

inevitability of war to paralyse 
action in favor of peace, Education, 
science and cul- 
ture, all the forces 
and achievements 
of the human 
mind demand 
that we fight 
against any such 
abdication of the 
spirit. It is a 
myth to which 
we must oppose 
a true answer 
which will satisfy 
the claims of 
man’s reason and his hopes of a less 
unhappy future. 
That answer already exists as a 
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principle: the United Nations offers 
men the chance of ensuring the 
peace in freedom under the law 
which is alone consistent with their 
dignity. That answer demands ac- 
tive assent to the two great postulates 
of the United Nations—solidarity in 
the face of aggression and mutual 
aid for the prosperity of all. 

Let us hope that, in a peaceful 
future, the balance of these two 
forms of human solidarity may be 
preserved. The one is as necessary 
as the other for the safeguarding of 
peace and for our common progress. 


“Effective and Constant 
Co-operation 


By DR. EDWARD WARNER 


President of the Council of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 


AM glad to join in welcoming 

United Nations Day and in hop- 
ing that it will be a day of wide- 
ek Bae ROT spread discussion 
os ee ~~ |} and appreciation 
a .-« of the work in 
* which internation- 
al organizations 
are engaged. It is, 
~ perhaps, too com- 
monly supposed 
that such organi- 
zations deal with 
matters that are 
of interest only to 
a minority’ of 
specialists in in- 
ternational affairs. Quite to the con- 
trary, the whole world benefits by 
their work. The United Nations and 
the specialized agencies associated 
with it touch every human being. 

To take the organization that I 
know best as a concrete example, no 
one can travel by air, even on a 
purely domestic flight, without being 
affected by the work of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion in the standardization of prac- 
tice in aeronautics. On long inter- 
national flights standardization be- 
comes essential, as does the detailed 
planning of the air map and of the 
location of aids to air navigation— 
planning which IcAo has now ac- 
complished for most of the earth’s 
surface. 

The specialized agencies co-operate 
effectively and constantly with one 
another and with the United Na- 
tions. They are not rivals but asso- 














ciates in pursuit of a common goal. 
United Nations Day comes as a 
reminder of the large measure of 
success with which they are, as a 
whole, meeting their responsibilities 
in their diverse but inter-related 
fields, and of the large social and 
economic benefits and additions to 
human security and happiness that 
are resulting. 


A “Solemn Meditation 
and New Resohe” 


By DR. BROCK CHISHOLM 


Director-General of the World Health 
Organization 


N 1950 the Assemblies of all the 

specialized agencies, attempting 
to lay firm economic and _ social 
foundations for a 
lasting peace, 
have reflected the 
critical situation 
in which mankind 
finds itself only 
| five years after 
+ the peoples of the 
United Nations 
resolved “to save 
succeeding gen- 
erations from the 
scourge of war” 
by uniting their 
strength for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

The events of the past few years, 
and particularly those of this past 
summer, have shown — if such 
proof were still needed after the 
terrible holocaust of the Second 
World War — the dangers for all 
in a community of nations divided 
amongst themselves and still follow- 
ing as rules of international life 
ruthless competition and _ isolation 
rather than co-operation and solid- 
arity. Today no doubt can exist as 
to the fact that our survival depends 
on whether we have enough vision, 
courage and determination to estab- 
lish a more mature, more civilized 
and more durable international or- 
der which shall be based on a de- 
gree of tolerance about divergent 
attitudes and shall be made effective 
by discussion, mutual understanding, 
compromise and agreement. 

Only when this basic condition is 
realized can we hope through. con- 
certed action to ensure to every hu- 
man being adequate food, better 
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working conditions, improved health, 
and all the other benefits of modern 
science and education. Each of us 
must fully understand that in the 
present state of technological evolu- 
tion competition by means of war- 
fare has become synonymous with 
self-destruction. We must realize 
that we have no alternative to suicide 
but getting along with each other. 
Unless we all understand these facts, 
the efforts being made by ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO and the other spe- 
cialized agencies will prove mean- 
ingless and futile. 

This October 24, the anniversary 
of the establishment of the United 
Nations, should be for everybody— 
wherever he lives and to whatever 
political, economic or social sys- 
tem he happens to belong — a day 
of solemn meditation and new re- 
solve. We must make our vows here 
and now in support of the United 
Nations and of the ideas which 
brought us together in San Fran- 
cisco five years ago. We must let it 
be known that we are ready to make 
real sacrifies in terms of effort, 
money, national, local or personal 
prestige in order to establish the 
only form of human society which 
will be fit to survive; that is to say, 
a society in which the nations of the 
world, working harmoniously to- 
gether, will use the marvellous tools 
evolved by the genius of man for 
the betterment of life and not for 
its destruction. 

The decision to solve this funda- 
mental issue for the future of the 
human race is not the sole concern 
of governments. It is in the hands of 
every person on earth. It is our 
right and our duty to stand up and 
make sure that the promises which 
were made to us by the signing of 
the United Nations Charter shall be 
fulfilled. We must realize that our 
own personal future, as well as the 
future of the United Nations, ulti- 
mately rests not on a single docu- 
ment, but on our own desire and our 
own will to secure peace and a bet- 
ter and happier life. On this United 
Nations Day we must give serious 
thought to the grave responsibilities 
that we have for our own destiny as 
well as for the destiny of our chil- 
dren and of our fellow human be- 
ings. We must do so and we must 
act now. The time for inertia and 
hesitancy is long since at an end. 
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Tonards A More 
Effective United Nations 


By CAMILLE GUTT 


Managing Director, International 
Monetary Fund 


HE International Monetary 

Fund welcomes the opportunity 

to reaffirm its belief in the vital im- 

portance of the 

work of the Unit- 

ed Nations and 

its sense of the 

value to the Fund 

of its association 

with the United 

Nations. The 

Fund’s own _his- 

tory shows clear- 

ly the urgent ne- 

cessity for a wid- 

er appreciation by 

all Member states 

of both the United Nations and the 

Fund of the extent to which the 

policy of each Member affects the 

welfare of all the others. Recent 

experience has given us encourage- 

ment and as this elementary prin- 

ciple is more and more accepted 

as a basis for national policy deci- 

sions we may look for a still more 
effective United Nations. 


“A Choice Among 


Methods of Collaboration 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General of the International 
Labour Organisation 


IVE years ago at San Francisco 
something was started that has 
changed the world. As yet the people 
of the world may 

not all grasp ful- 

ly what has hap- 

pened; but their 

leaders for the 

most part do. 

They know that 

there is no longer 

any question as 

to whether na- 

tional isolationism 

is preferable or 

even _ possible. 

They know that 

the issue today is a choice among 
methods of collaboration. They know 
that no nation can hope to exist 
alone. The realization of this inter- 
dependence has brought vexing un- 


certainties and new fears. But just 
as belief in co-operation has given 
birth to the United Nations and just 
as it has built the United Nations 
a bright new tower in New York, so 
the consciousness of co-operation has 
created the most powerful machine 
for peace which has ever been de- 
vised. 

It is not to be supposed that this 
machine will function perfectly after 
only five years. But it has worked 
and it is working and there is hope 
and there are men to keep that hope 
alive. 

On this, the fifth birthday of the 
United Nations, I should like to 
wish Godspeed to those who believe 
and who have hope in its future. 
Upon their foresight and determina- 
tion rests the future happiness of 
all men. 


“The Nerve System 
of the Modern World” 


By LEON MULATIER 


Secretary-General of the International 
Telecommunication Union 


RGANIZED international col- 

laboration in the specialized 

field of telecommunication has sur- 

vived two world 

Vv wars. Its organ, 

the International 

Telecommunica- 

tion Union, was 

strenghtened and 

developed when, 

in 1947, it adopt- 

ed a revised con- 

stitution—the In- 

ternational Tele- 

communication 

Convention of At- 

lantic City — and 

entered into relationship with the 

United Nations by mean of a for- 

mal agreement under which ITU be- 

came the specialized agency in the 
field of telecommunication. 

The Union continues to be further 
strengthened in the pursuit of its 
aims by continuous and active col- 
laboration with those of the other 
specialized agencies whose field of 
work touches that of 1ru—especial- 
ly with the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the World 
Meteorological Organization, and, in 
due course, with the Inter-govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization. 

That the very existence of human 
society as we know it depends on 
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continuous successful international 
co-operation is a platitude. The prac- 
tical task is to realize this success in 
spite of the deplorable frictions of 
international life in 1950. The 
United Nations exists to carry out 
this vital function in the broad field 
of international relations and may 
count upon the unstinted support of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union, which with its almost uni- 
versal membership has worked for 
nearly a century in bringing states 
and peoples closer together in its own 
modest sphere: the nervous system 
of the modern world which telecom- 
munication constitutes. 


Need for 
Vigorous Action 
By NORRIS E. DODD 


Director-General of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


N the five short years of their 

lives, the United Nations and the 

specialized agencies of the United 

Nations family, in 

» one of the world’s 

= most troubled pe- 

riods, have help- 

ed the nations to 

restore the mate- 

rial and human 

ruin of the Great 

War and to ex- 

plore new  ave- 

nues of peace. 

Our __ tentative 

gains, however, 

significant as they 

are, merely point the way to con- 

tinued need for vigorous action as 

we begin the second half of our 
first decade. 

There is still far too little food for 
the world’s hungry. The yearly in- 
crease in production has not yet 
matched the increasing numbers of 
the world’s people. Two-thirds of 
mankind live on intimate terms with 
poverty, hunger, and disease. Even 
where production is most highly de- 
veloped, the vagaries of markets 
cause farmers to fear the risks of 
planning ahead for abundance. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
while these conditions persist, can- 
not call its job more than begun. 

People everywhere are more and 
more aware that modern technology 
makes greatly increased well-being 
possible for all mankind. Only vigor- 
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FIRST COMMITTEE 


Recommendations 


on Korea Adopted 


N September 26, the General 

Assembly decided to refer to 
the First (Political) Committee six 
items on its agenda, including that on 
the problem of the independence of 
Korea. At its first meeting four 
days later, the Committee adopted 
by a vote of 46 in favor and none 
against a Philippine proposal that 
consideration of the agenda should 
be postponed and that discussion of 
the Korean question should begin 
immediately. 

Draft resolutions were submitted 
by Andrei Y. Vishinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China. The U.S.S.R. resolution pro- 
posed that the Committee invite rep- 
resentatives of both sides in the 
Korean conflict to participate in its 
discussions. Dr. Tsiang proposed 
that a representative of the Republic 
of Korea should be invited to partici- 
pate without the right of vote. The 
Soviet proposal failed of adoption 
by a vote of 6 in favor and 46 
against, with 7 abstentions. The 
Chinese resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 50 in favor and 5 against, 
with 5 abstentions, and the repre- 
sentative of South Korea was invited 
to take his place at the Committee 
table. 

A. B. Jamieson, Rapporteur of the 
United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea, pointed out that the Korean 
problem had been on the agenda of 
the General Assembly for four con- 
secutive sessions and that by the de- 


ous international action to achieve 
the hopes and expectations of man- 
kind by removing the fundamental 
causes of poverty and misery can 
relieve the stresses and strains which 
endanger peace itself. 

Even our utmost effort cannot 
achieve this overnight. But the crea- 
tion of the United Nations family 
five years ago kindled in the hearts 
of mankind a flame of faith and 
hope. It must ever more brightly 
replace the darkness of bitterness 
and despair. 


liberate, unprovoked act of aggres- 
sion committed by the North Korean 
authorities on June 25, it became the 
most critical problem confronting 
the United Nations today. Review- 
ing the report of the Commission, 
he said that the first part dealt with 
the act of aggression itself, and with 
the Commission’s finding that it was 
the “culmination of a long premedi- 
tated, well-prepared and well-timed 
plan of aggression.” Part 2. sur- 
veyed the situation in Korea prior 
to the act of aggression, and reviewed 
the importance of unification to the 
people of Korea. He ended by 
drawing the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the analysis and conclu- 
sions contained in Chapter IV of 
the report. 


Joint Draft Resolution 


A draft resolution jointly spon- 
sored by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and the United King- 
dom proposed that the General As- 
sembly, in the light of its previous 
decisions and the fact that United 
Nations forces were operating in 
Korea under the Security Council’s 
resolutions, should recommend: 

(a) that all appropriate steps be 
taken to ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea, 

(b) that all constituent acts be 
taken, including the holding of elec- 
tions, under the auspices of the 
United Nations for the establishment 
of a unified, independent, and dem- 
ocratic Government in the sovereign 
State of Korea. 

(c) that United Nations forces 
should not remain in any part of 
Korea otherwise than so far as 
necessary for achieving the objectives 
specified above, 

(d) that all necessary measures 
be taken to accomplish the economic 
rehabilitation of Korea. 

The Assembly should also ‘resolve 
that 

(Continued on page 378) 
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The P rospects 
for Mankind 


A Review of the Assembly’s General Debate 


peer representatives—including 25 foreign ministers or 
other cabinet members—placed the views of their governments 
before the General Assembly and the world during the Assembly’s 
general debate between September 20 and 28. 

As one of the speakers explained, in this debate, the balance of 
the activities of the United Nations is struck, new problems are sur- 
veyed, and methods of solution considered. Each delegation has an 
opportunity to outline its views on the many items on the agenda 
and on proposals submitted for consideration. 

Beginning on the day after the fifth session of the Assembly 
opened, the debate was concluded eight days later with a statement 
by the Secretary-General. The speeches are summarized in the fol- 
lowing pages in the order in which they were made. 


Restoration of Confidence 


—CYRO DE FREITAS-VALLE 


Permanent Representative of Brazil to the United Nations 


YRO DE FREITAS-VALLE, of 
Brazil, in opening the general 
debate, asked for a complete change 
in the “state of 
mind” which has 
prevailed in the 
Security Council. 
The world needs 
to restore its con- 
fidence in the Se- 
curity Council, he 
said, and only the 
states represented 
in the Council can 
regain universal 
confidence for the 
most essential 
body of the United Nations. 
After a tribute to the late Field 
Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, Mr. 
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de Freitas-Valle cited the “abusive 
manner” in which the veto has been 
employed as a reason for loss of con- 
fidence in the Security Council. He 
mentioned as just one example of the 
effect of the abuse of the veto that 
the “noble Italian nation” couid not 
fully participate on fundamental 
questions affecting it. 

On the other hand, even misuse of 
the forum of the General Assembly 
shows an implicit belief in it. “The 
Soviet Union,” said Mr. de Freitas- 
Valle, “would not arouse the ever- 
growing condemnation of the whole 
world, were it not inspired by some 
constructive aim.” Some day the So- 
viet Union may decide to clarify its 
motives and clear the road for un- 


derstanding with all who “put trust 
On its loyalty when it joined us as a 
co-worker for peace.” 


Mobilization of Resources 


The aggression of Northern Korea 
motivated immediate and effective 
action by the Security Council. It 
also demonstrated that it is neces- 
sary better to prepare the United 
Nations for action and to consider 
“the establishment of an _ interna- 
tional force and the creation of a 
system for the prompt mobilization 
of all common resources.” On one 
Member state, he said, “has fallen 
almost the entire burden of the fight- 
ing.” Nevertheless, most Member 
states did not fail to show solidarity 
with the United Nations, and some 
are joining in this effort. 

This lack of direct support stems 
“partly from economic under-de- 
velopment.” Therefore, more com- 
prehensive and positive measures are 
still needed to help these regions to 
help themselves. Because of the lack 
of an adequate program for eco- 
nomic and financial assistance, many 
Members were not yet in a position 
to give all the co-operation they 
would like. Those Member states 
should develop their physical strength 
in order to assist the United Nations 
through mutual assistance which “is 
the cornerstone of our grand alli- 
ance.” 


Mr. de Freitas-Valle furthermore 
supported the opinion of Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie that, according 
to Article 103, the obligations of the 
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Charter shall prevail over “any other 
international agreement.” 


Besides the preservation of peace, 
other questions must be settled, Mr. 
de Freitas-Valle said. They are—to 
mention some—the disposal of the 
former Italian colonies and the ade- 
quate protection of the Holy Places, 
including the free access thereto; 
finally, a “practical device” to com- 
pel states to respect and restore, if 
violated, human rights and fund- 
amental freedoms for all without 
distinction. 


Duty of the Council 


Mr. de Freitas-Valle stated that 
the United Nations is “headed for 
trouble” if the Security Council is 
not “functioning normally.” It has 
been suggested that the powers of 
the General Assembly should be 
strengthened to the detriment of the 
Security Council. Mr. de Freitas- 
Valle said this would be impossible 
without incurring great risks. What 
really is needed, he said, is a “com- 
plete change in the state of mind” 
which has prevailed in the Security 
Council. The Council should con- 
centrate on the honest search for 


truth, not merely on “technicalities” 
of its rules of procedure which have 
been used to block the functioning 
of the United Nations. 


The governments represented in 
the Security Council should “prove 
themselves equal to their mission” 
and restore confidence in the Coun- 
cil. “The world needs that confid- 
ence.” 


This criticism, he said, does not 
apply to the General Assembly or 
its Interim Committee, but even in 
those organs proceedings are often 
inadequate and incomplete, a con- 
sequence of the previously mentioned 
atmosphere of distrust. 


The Brazilian Government, Mr. de 
Freitas-Valle continued, awaits the 
report on the measures taken to 
avoid “proliferation of agencies and 
meetings,” the number of which has 
been increasing at an “alarming 
rate.” 

“Peace is a matter of honesty,” 
Mr. de Freitas-Valle concluded, “but 
we cling—why not avow it—to rigid 
points of views, and that is why we 
do not reach the understanding 
which is the very reason for our 
association.” 


Four Recommendations 


— DEAN ACHESON 


Secretary of State of the United States 


HE meeting of the Assembly 
was a meeting of decision, oc- 
curring at a time when men were 
fighting and dying 
in Korea under 
the United Na- 
tions banner and 
the whole world 
was weighed down 
by the fear of 
war, said Dean 
Acheson, United 
States Secretary 
of State. It was 
within the power 
of the Assembly 
to take action 
which could avert the catastrophe 
that was throwing a shadow over all. 
There was no longer any question 
whether the United Nations would 
survive. That question had been an- 
swered—if by nothing else, by the 
United Nations action against ag- 
gression in Korea. But the pall of 
fear remained, for it had not been 
possible to achieve peace and security 
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through the United Nations in the 
five years since the conference at 
San Francisco. At the conference, 
Mr. Acheson said, Members had de- 
clared their determination “to save 
succeeding generations from _ the 
scourge of war,” declared their faith 
in fundamental human rights and 
their belief in justice and social 
progress. Why had there not been 
the co-operation among the great 
powers which was to have buttressed 
the United Nations, Mr. Acheson 
asked. Why had no agreement been 
reached on the control of atomic 
energy and the regulation of arma- 
ments? What had been the obstacle 
to a universal system of collective 
security? 


Barriers to Peace 


The main obstacle to peace was 
easy to identify—the policies of the 
Soviet Union. It was not the rise of 
the Soviet Union as a strong national 
power that created difficulties, nor 


the existence of different social and 
economic systems, nor any desire on 
the part of the Russian people for 
war. The root of the trouble lay in 
the “New Imperialism, directed by 
the leaders of the Soviet Union,” 
who raised five barriers to peace: 

1) Soviet efforts to bring about 
collapse to the non-Soviet world; 

2) the shroud of secrecy which 
the Soviet leaders had thrown around 
the people and the states they con- 
trol, nourishing suspicion and mis- 
information in both directions, pre- 
venting the growth of the mutual 
knowledge and confidence so es- 
sential to disarmament; 

3) the rate at which the Soviet 
Union had been building arms and 
armies far beyond any requirements 
for defence; 

4) the use by Soviet leaders of 
the international communist move- 
ment for direct and indirect aggres- 
sion; 

5) the Soviet use of violence to 
impose its will and its political sys- 
tem upon other peoples. 

This conduct conflicted with the 
Charter and with the resolution on 
essentials of peace adopted by the 
Assembly at its last session. But such 
conduct did not make war inevitable. 
Peace and security could be main- 
tained by strengthening the system of 
collective security, by making it 
absolutely plain to potential aggres- 
sors that aggression could not suc- 
ceed. The United Nations action in 
Korea was exactly the effective meas- 
ure required. It marked a turning 
point in history, for it showed the 
way to an enforceable rule of law 
among the nations. The United Na- 
tions should move forward energeti- 
cally in developing a more adequate 
system of collective security. 

The Charter gave the Security 
Council the primary responsibility 
for maintaining peace, which was the 
way it should be. But if the Council 
was not able to act because of the 
obstructive tactics of a permanent 
member, the Charter did not leave 
the United Nations impotent. A 
veto did not remove the obligations 
of all Members to take action in 
maintaining or restoring peace. In 
Articles 10, 11, and 14, the Charter 
vested in the Assembly the authority 
and responsibility for matters affect- 
ing international peace. The Assem- 
bly could and should organize it- 
self to discharge this responsibility 
promptly and decisively if the Se- 
curity Council was prevented from 
acting. 
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To this end, the United States 
delegation was placing before the 
Assembly a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to increase the effec- 
tiveness of United Nations action 
against aggression: 


Four Recommendations 


1) A provision for calling an 
emergency session of the Assembly 
upon 24 hours’ notice if the Security 
Council was prevented from acting 
upon a breach of the peace or an 
act of aggression; 

2) the establishment by the As- 
sembly of a security patrol, a peace 
patrol, for immediate independent 
observation and reporting from any 
area where international conflict 
threatened, upon the invitation and 
with the consent of the state to be 
visited; 

3) a plan under which each 
Member would designate within its 
armed forces a United Nations unit 
or units, to be specially trained and 
equipped and continuously main- 
tained for prompt United Nations 
service; to assist in the organization, 
training, and equipping of such units, 
a United Nations Military Advisor 
should be appointed; 

4) the establishment by the As- 
sembly of a committee to study and 
report on means which the United 
Nations might use through collective 
action, including the use of armed 
force, to carry out the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. 

This defensive strength was 
needed against future aggression as 
well as to enable the world to pass 
through this time of tension without 
catastrophe and reach a period when 
genuine negotiation might take place 
as the normal way of settling dis- 
putes. This perspective was reflected 
in the Secretary-General’s proposals 
for a Twenty-Year Peace Program 
and took into account the possibility 
that the Soviet Government might 
not be inherently and unalterably 
committed to standing in the way of 
peace, that it might some day accept 
a live-and-let-live philosophy. There 
was no assurance of this, but as the 
United Nations strengthened its col- 
lective security system, the possibili- 
ties of this change in Soviet policy 
would increase. If it did not change, 
the increase in defensive strength 
would ensure survival and protection 
the essential values of other societies. 

The United States, said Mr. Ache- 
son, attached importance to the uni- 
versal character of the United Na- 
tions, which enabled it to serve as a 
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point of contact between the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world at 
this period of tension. As the col- 
lective security system was strength- 
ened and tensions eased, the United 
Nations would become increasingly 
important as a means of facilitating 
positive and productive negotiation. 
His Government was now and would 
always be ready and willing to 
negotiate with a sincere desire to 
solve problems and hoped the day 
would come when negotiation would 
not merely be an occasion for prop- 
aganda. 


Pressing Problems 


The solution of the world’s many 
difficult problems would not be 
achieved miraculously overnight, but 
would be a gradual step-by-step pro- 
cess. Among the immediately press- 
ing problems was the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea and 
the problem of Formosa. The ag- 
gression against Korea had raised a 
new challenge and Mr. Acheson ex- 
pressed his confidence that “this defi- 
ance to the authority of the United 
Nations will be crushed as it deserves 
to be” and the future of Korea re- 
turned to the custody of its own 


people under the guidance of the 
United Nations. The United States 
would continue to support the deci- 
sions of the United Nations and do 
its full part to maintain the impres- 
sive unity so far demonstrated in 
Korea. 


The aggressive attack upon the 
Republic of Korea, Mr. Acheson 
continued, had created the urgent 
necessity for the military neutraliza- 
tion of the island of Formosa to pre- 
vent military attack by mainland 
forces against Formosa and by 
forces from Formosa against the 
mainland. The President of the 
United States had made it clear that 
these measures were taken without 
prejudice to the future political 
status of Formosa, and that the 
United States had no territorial am- 
bitions and sought no special privi- 
leges or position with respect to 
Formosa. 


The United States delegation pro- 
posed that the General Assembly 
should direct its attention to the 
solution of the Formosa problem 
in circumstances in which all con- 
cerned should have a full oppor- 
tunity to express their views, and 
under which all concerned parties 
would agree to refrain from the 
use of force while a peaceful and 


equitable solution is being sought. 
The United States would therefore 
request that the question of Formosa 
be added to the agenda, as a matter 
of special and urgent importance. 


The United States, said Mr. Ache- 
son, reaffirmed its support of the 
United Nations plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy which 
would effectively prohibit atomic 
weapons and would “continue to give 
sympathetic consideration to any 
other proposals that would equally 
or more effectively accomplish this 
purpose.” It also reaffirmed its sup- 
port of the efforts of the United 
Nations to work out the basis for 
effective regulation and reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed 
forces. 

“The heart and core of any real 
disarmament,” he said, “is confidence 
that agreements are being carried 
out by every armed nation. No one 
nation can have that sort of con- 
fidence unless it has knowledge of 
the real facts in other countries and 
such knowledge can come only from 
international controls based upon 
free international inspection in every 
country.” 


The First Step 


To those who advanced various 
disarmament plans for propaganda 
purposes, the United Nations had 
only to ask this question: “If you 
mean what you say, are you willing 
to take the first step?” That first step 
was the acceptance of effective safe- 
guards under the United Nations. 
There could be no other basis for 
disarmament. Only when every na- 
tion was willing to move into an era 
of open and friendly co-operation in 
the world community would there be 
genuine progress toward disarma- 
ment. Nevertheless, efforts in this 
direction should continue, plans 
should be made, and negotiations 
should go on. This subject was of 
such vital significance that no stone 
should be left unturned in the hope 
that these efforts would some day be 
successful. 


Mr. Acheson stressed that the 
United Nations must carry on a “war 
against want” even as it armed 
against aggression. “We have it in 
our power now,” he said, “on the 
basis of the experience of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 
and of many of the Member govern- 
ments, to transform the lives of mil- 
lions of people, to take them out 
from under the spectre of want, to 
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give people everywhere new hope.” 

The use and ownership of land 
was a source of misery and suffer- 
ing to millions. In many parts of 
the world, especially in Asia, nations 
had been seeking to achieve a better 
distribution of land ownership. Re- 
forms in India, Pakistan, Japan, and 
the Republic of Korea had given the 
individual farmer an opportunity to 
work for himself and to improve his 
status. This suggested what could 
be done on a co-operating demo- 
cratic basis, by processes of peaceful 
change, which respect the dignity 
of the individual and his right to self- 
reliance and a decent livelihood. The 
result was not what has been called 
land reform in certain other parts 
of the world—to collectivize the 
farmer and to place him under the 
complete control of the government. 


Korea Starting Point 


The United Nations should also 
make special efforts to advise and 
assist governments in improving land 
use and productivity. A considerable 
portion of the funds pledged for the 
Technical Assistance Program were 
already available for an attack on 
such problems, as well as the prob- 
lems of health, education, industriali- 
zation, and public administration. 
There was a vast opportunity to 
bring, by such means as the United 
Nations had been developing, “new 
hope to millions whose most urgent 
needs are for food, for land, and for 
human dignity.” 

These efforts and this experience, 
if concentrated on areas of partic- 
ular need, could have a “combined 
impact of exciting proportions,” Mr. 
Acheson declared, and “the place to 
begin, I submit to the Assembly, is 
Korea. Just as Korea has become 
the symbol of resistance against ag- 
gression, so it can become also the 
= symbol of the renewal of 
ife.” 


A great deal was being done 
through the United Nations and 
under the Unified Command for the 
relief of the Korean people, and 
such aid should be vastly increased. 


But there was another job to be 
done in Korea and a greater one 
than relief—a tremendous job of re- 
construction would be required. 


In Korea, by focusing on one 
place of extreme need, the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
could demonstrate to the world what 
they had learned about helping peo- 
ple to combat disease, to build hos- 
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pitals, schools, and factories, to train 
teachers and public administrators, 
to make the land fertile. 


A Recovery Force 


Fifty-three governments had 
pledged their support to the United 
Nations defence of Korea. Some of 
these governments had been unable 
to contribute military personnel or 
equipment. But all of them, he was 
sure, would want to contribute food, 
transportation and industrial equip- 
ment, construction materials, and 
technicians to the great task of re- 
construction. 

The United States was prepared 
to join with other Member nations 
in making resources and personnel 
available. When the conflict in 
Korea was brought to a successful 
conclusion, many of the doctors, 
engineers, and other technicians, and 
much of the resources now being 
used to support the United Nations 
military action, would be made avail- 
able by the United States to a United 
Nations recovery force. 

Mr. Acheson suggested that the 
General Assembly have the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council set up such 
a force. These measures not only 
would aid in restoring the people of 
Korea quickly to a condition of 
peace and independence, but would 
demonstrate to the people of the 
world the creative and productive 
possibilities at the command of the 
United Nations. 





The United Nations looked for- 
ward to a time when members of 
the United Nations could devote 
their energies and resources to pro- 
ductive and creative activities, to the 
advancement of human _ welfare, 
rather than to armaments. It hoped 
that when a universal collective se- 
curity system enabled nations to re- 
duce their burden of armaments, 
other nations would join with it in 
pledging a good part of the amount 
saved to such productive United Na- 
tions activities. 

It was the hope of the United 
States that a relaxation in interna- 
tional tension would be accompanied 
by a great restoration of human 
liberty and progress everywhere to- 
ward the “larger freedom.” The 
United Nations should forever keep 
in mind the objectives set forth in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Peace, Mr. Acheson concluded, 
was not just the absence of war. 
“The peace the world wants must be 
free from fear—the fear of invasion, 
the fear of subversion, the fear of 
the knock on the door at midnight. 
The peace the world wants must be 
free from want, a peace in which 
neighbors help each other and to- 
gether build a better life. The peace 
the world wants must be a moral 
peace, so that the spirit of man may 
be free and the barriers between the 
hearts and minds of men may drop 
away and leave men free to unite 
in brotherhood.” 





Soviet Program for Peace 


— ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 


HE general debate of the As- 

sembly should be devoted to pro- 
moting understanding among the 
delegations and to 
elaborating meas- 
ures to unite them 
on common deci- 
sions, said Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, 
Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of 
the U.S.S.R. He 
would not there- 
fore answer the 
rude attacks of 
Mr. Acheson on 
the U.S.S.R. 
There would be other opportunities 
for that. What was essential was to 
try and find an answer to the ap- 





peal for peace from the conscience 
of millions of human beings. 

At previous sessions, in spite of 
difficulties, the Assembly had 
adopted a number of important de- 
cisions designed to ensure peace and 
promote security: the unanimous 
recognition in 1946 of the necessity 
of prohibiting the use of atomic 
energy for warlike purposes and for 
establishing international control to 
supervise the implementation of that 
prohibition; the call for practical 
measures for international regulation 
and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces; the 1947 resolution 
entitled “Measures to be Taken 
Against Propaganda and the Inciters 
of a New War,” and many other 
resolutions. Today the United Na- 
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tions faced the acute task of remov- 
ing the threat of a new war, strength- 
ening co-operation among nations, 
and ensuring peace and security. 

The Soviet Union had always at- 
tached tremendous significance to 
the United Nations. As early as 
1946, Josef Stalin said that the 
United Nations was a serious and 
important instrument for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity; that its strength was based 
upon the principle of equal rights 
among states rather than on the 
mastery of some states over others; 
that if it succeeded in maintaining 
the principle of equality of rights, 
then it would play a great affirmative 
role in ensuring genuine peace and 
security. This was the basis of the 
U.S.S.R. position now. 


The Security Council’s Role 


The role of the Security Council 
in the organization is well-known, 
Mr. Vyshinsky continued, since it 
has the main responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace. The five per- 
manent members of the Council had 
the duty to act in a spirit of 
unanimity and agreement, lacking 
which tne Council was unable to 
adopt any decisions on international 
peace and security. Decisions on 
such questions could be deemed as 
adopted only where there were seven 
votes in favor, including the con- 
curring votes of the five permanent 
members. 

“There is no need to prove that it 
is impossible to recognize as normal 
a situation where even one of the 
permanent members is not repre- 
sented in the Security Council or 
where a person who claims to be a 
representative of a country is not 
empowered by the Government that 
is in authority in the said country 
to be such a representative. This is 
exactly the situation which now pre- 
vails in the Security Council in par- 
ticular and in the United Nations in 
general with regard to China... .” 

The United States delegation in 
the Council and others had blatantly 
jeopardized and condemned the 
sovereign rights of the Chinese peo- 
ple in stubbornly resisting the de- 
mands of the People’s Republic of 
China that the representative of the 
“remnants of the Kuomintang reac- 
tionary clique” be removed from the 
Council and in hampering the recog- 
nition of the true representative of 
China. 
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Moreover, the United States was 
jeopardizing the territorial integrity 
and independence of the People’s 
Republic of China with regard to 
Formosa, an integral part of China, 
as recognized by an agreement be- 
tween the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and China in Cairo as 
early as 1943. The same tendency 
was shown in the violation of Chi- 
nese frontiers by American aircraft. 

As to Korea, the’ United States 
and others in the Council took it 
upon themselves to adopt a number 
of illegal and unjust decisions on this 
and other questions. By these deci- 
sions, they attempted to cast a smoke- 
screen around armed intervention in 
Korea, which began even before the 
Council adopted its resolution of 
June 27. The Assembly “would be 
failing in its duty if it did not ex- 
ercise all its influence and authority 
to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice 
and international law.” 


An Armaments Race 


While the countries in the North 
Atlantic Alliance were engaged in 
a mad armaments race and un- 
bridled war propaganda, the Soviet 
Union was the scene of peaceful, 
creative work. Mr. Vyshinsky then 
cited figures from the United States 
budget to show that direct military 
expenditures had increased twelve- 
fold as compared to the prewar pe- 
riod. Substantial appropriations had 
been made also for the arming of 
countries in the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. Economic and political in- 
fluence was being exerted to the full 
to persuade France, the United King- 
dom, and other countries to increase 
their military expenditures still fur- 
ther. 

The Soviet Union stood for the 
strengthening of friendly relations 
and co-operation with all nations 
that pursue the same end. It un- 
swervingly endeavored to remove the 
threat of war and to strengthen 
peace. The Soviet people considered 
that only in conditions of peace 
could the great needs of socialist 
construction, economic flowering, 
and cultural development be fully 
ensured. “The Soviet people is alien 
to military tendencies and expansion- 
ist plans such as those which influ- 
ence and lead the influential circles 
in control of capitalistic countries.” 


In this struggle for peace, con- 
tinued Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet 
Union wished to carry out a number 
of important measures. 

One of these concerned the reduc- 
tion of armaments, the condemna- 
tion and prohibition of propaganda, 
and the prohibition and control of 
atomic weapons. As early as 1946, 
the Assembly adopted decisions 
recognizing the necessity for a rapid 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, and for the early conclusion 
of a convention for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and the estab- 
lishment of strict international con- 
trol and inspection to ensure that 
atomic energy would be used for 
peaceful ends and no other. The So- 
viet Union raised the important ques- 
tion of the great powers’ reducing 
their armaments and armed forces 
by one third by 1950. Its proposals 
for the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the establishment of 
strict international control met with 
a warm response and support from 
hundreds of millions of peace-loving 
people in all countries of the world. 

Atomic energy opened tremendous 
vistas for the development of produc- 
tive forces and the raising of the 
standards of living of mankind, and 
should not be used for the destruc- 
tion and extermination of human 
beings. 


Atomic Weapons 


The Soviet Union Government 
considers it essential that the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopt all the meas- 
ures in its power to implement and 
put into operation the decisions pre- 
viously taken by the Assembly on 
this question in order to ensure the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon as 
early as possible and to condemn as 
a war criminal that government 
which will be the first to use the 
atomic weapon against any country. 

Those opposing the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and the reduction 
of armaments were inciting a war 
psychosis, making propaganda for a 
new war, covering all this with false 
cries about defence and with sland- 
ers and libels against the peaceful 
policies of the Soviet Union. As 
early as 1947, the Soviet Union had 
taken its stand against such propa- 
ganda. As a result, the Assembly 
adopted a decision condemning prop- 
aganda for a new war and recom- 
mending that the governments of all 
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Members should take measures to 
foster propaganda for peace so as 
to strengthen and develop peaceful 
relations among all nations. 

The shape of the new war prop- 
aganda might be judged from the 
letter addressed by General Douglas 
MacArthur to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in which he expounded 
“expansionist plans against China 
and against the whole Pacific region,” 
Mr. Vyshinsky declared. The United 
States Secretary of the Navy had 
not shrunk from calling for an ag- 
gressive war, and the former Secre- 
tary of Defense, Louis Johnson, had 
“overtly called for war with the 
utilization of any and all weapons, 
even including atomic and bacterio- 
logical weapons.” The Soviet Union 
called upon the Assembly to take 
further measures to put an end to 
such propaganda. Such propaganda 
could not be ignored, and the cul- 
prits had to be brought to justice. 


Soviet Position 


The Soviet Union based its posi- 
tion on consideration of the responsi- 
bility resting upon the great powers. 
These had the greatest powers to in- 
fluence the peaceful development of 
international relations and the great- 
est resources at their disposal to pre- 
vent wars and strengthen peace. 
“That is why the Soviet Union deems 
it particularly important that the five 
great powers—the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, China, and 
the Soviet Union—should combine 
their peaceful efforts and should 
conclude among themselves a treaty 
for the strengthening of peace. With 
the support of all peace-loving na- 
tions, such a pact could ensure the 
strengthening of mutual trust and 
confidence. At the same time, it could 
clearly set forth the general determi- 
nation of these Governments to re- 
move the threat of a new war and 
to ensure the security of nations.” 


The past year had been marked 
by events of great international 
significance. Aggressive activity was 
strengthened in the North Atlantic 
bloc and in its military staffs. In the 
United States and in a number of 
Western European countries, a mad 
armaments race was_ unleashed. 
Propaganda for a new war had late- 
ly been strengthened. Attempts were 
being continued to re-arm Western 
Germany and Japan and to trans- 
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form them into strategic bases for 
future aggression. Korea was in the 
throes of war, a war imposed upon 
it by foreign interventionists, al- 
though the Korean people were fight- 
ing for their independence and na- 
tional unity. Europe was not yet 
cured of the wounds of the past war, 
and now the spectre of a new war 
loomed. 


U.S.S.R. Declaration 


Under these circumstances, the So- 
viet Union delegation, submitted to 
the Assembly the following declara- 
tion for removing the threat of a 
new war and strengthening the peace 
and security of nations: 


“The General Assembly, bearing 
in mind that the main task of the 
United Nations is the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
the strengthening and development 
of friendly relations among nations 
and co-operation among them in the 
solution of international problems; 
expressing its firm determination to 
forestall the threat of a new war, 
and sharing the unswerving will to 
peace of the nations that have ex- 
pressed this desire through hundreds 
of millions of signatures under the 
Stockholm Appeal; considering that 
it is a most grievous crime against 
mankind to utilize the atomic weapon 
and other weapons of mass extermi- 
nation of human beings, and basing 
itself in so doing on the unanimously 
adopted decision of the General As- 
sembly of 1946 as to the necessity 
for the prohibition of the utilization 
of atomic energy for warlike ends; 
considering that events taking place 
at the present time in Korea and 
in other regions of the Pacific Ocean; 
stresses anew the exceptional im- 
portance and timeliness in the cause 
of peace and security of nations 
of having the five great powers, 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, unify their efforts to that 
end inasmuch as they bear primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and _ security; 
decides to adopt the following de- 
laration: 


“1. The General Assembly con- 
demns the propaganda for a new war 
which is being conducted in a num- 
ber of countries, and calls upon all 
governments to prohibit in their re- 
spective countries such propaganda 


and to call to justice those responsi- 
ble for it; 

“2. The General Assembly, recog- 
nizing that the utilization of the 
atomic weapon is contradictory to 
the conscience and the honor of na- 
tions and incompatible with Member- 
ship in the United Nations, inasmuch 
as the atomic weapon is one of ag- 
gression and of mass extermination 
of human beings, declares itself in 
favor of the unconditional prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of strict international 
control for the unconditional imple- 
mentation of this prohibition. At the 
same time, the General Assembly 
declares that the government that 
first utilizes atomic weapons or other 
weapons of mass extermination of 
human beings shall thereby have 
perpetrated a crime against mankind 
and shall be regarded as a war crimi- 
nal; 

“3. The General Assembly, hav- 
ing in mind the necessity of strength- 
ening peace, and bearing in mind the 
particular responsibility of the per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council in the cause of the strength- 
ening of peace, unanimously ex- 
presses the wish (a) that the United 
States of America, the United King- 
dom, France, China, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics shall 
combine their peaceful efforts and 
shall conclude among themselves a 
pact for the strengthening of peace; 
(b) that these great powers shall re- 
duce their present armed forces— 
land armies, military aviation of all 
kinds, and navies by one third of 
their present effectives during 1950 
so that the question of further reduc- 
tion of armed forces should be put 
before one of the future sessions of 
the General Assembly for considera- 


tion.” 


Assembly’s Task 


This was the path which the So- 
viet Union called the nations to fol- 
low in the present dark circum- 
stances, Mr. Vyshinsky concluded. 
The Assembly should take this path 
and go forward courageously. The 
Soviet program was a program for 
strengthening peace and co-operation 
among nations, a program for the 
removal of the looming threat of a 
new war. 
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An Organ of Enforcement 


—DR. VICTOR ANDRES BELAUNDE 


Chairman of the Delegation of Peru 


N appeal for the creation of 
an enforcement organ within 
an international authority and law 
was made by 
Dr. Victor Andres 
Belaunde, of 
Peru. In this criti- 
cal time, he said, 
one great power 
follows a_ policy 
based on the bal- 
ance of power, 
contrary to the 
principles enun- 
ciated in the Unit- 
ed Nations Char- * 
ter. This policy 
and the presumption of unanimity 
among the great powers had created 
a paralysis, forseen by the medium 
and smal] nations. These nations 
struggled for two institutions: first, a 
General Assembly with full powers; 
and second, regional agreements for 
the pacific settlement of problems 
and for collective defence in case of 
attack, 


Enormous Field of Action 


The supremacy of the Security 
Council was only accepted by these 
nations from “the point of view of 
responsibility,” not of the “general 
function in favor of international 
peace and security” The medium 
and small nations succeeded in hav- 
ing a General Assembly accepted 
which was charged “with reflecting 
the universal conscience of man- 
kind” to implement all principles of 
the Charter. Nevertheless Dr. Bel- 
aunde continued, the General As- 
sembly is not a sort of “superstate 
institution”; it must respect common 
law and right; it must use and par- 
ticipate in regional arrangements and 
adhere to standards of international 
ethics and of international public 
opinion. Yet within these limits there 
is an enormous field of action for 
the General Assembly. 

The Assembly, he continued, is 
not only “a debating society or an 
organ reflecting public opinion, but 
a body which can take concrete 
action.” Moreover, Article 14 ex- 
tends its jurisdiction to the point of 
considering violations of the Char- 
ter. Thus the powers of the General 
Assembly are quite clear; it can both 
consider and recommend, provided 
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the Security Council is not exercis- 
ing its functions within the limited 
field of enforcement action. 

To accept an impotent General 
Assembly and at the same time a 
paralyzed Security Council would be 
to accept the idea that the United 
Nations was at the “mercy of one 
power,” Dr. Belaunde said, because 
the veto would not only paralyze 
the Security Council “but the whole 
organization.” 

The countries of Latin America, 
he continued, with clear understand- 
ing that the veto at certain times was 
going to paralyze the work of the 
United Nations, found regional ar- 
rangements useful. Although it was 
said that these arrangements bring 
about “disintegration of the idea of 
universality,” they have assured the 
peace of the continent not only 
against intra-continental conflicts, 
but with regard to extra-continental 
conflicts and aggressions. They have 
also paved the way to the Atlantic 
Pact and the fact that Europe has 
accepted the principle of those 
regional arrangements will guar- 
antee “that tomorrow there will be 
something to hinder any possible ag- 
gression.” 


Dr. Belaunde commented upon 
the proposal of the United States 
Secretary of State and said that 
power should be reasonably dis- 
tributed “in the defence of law 
under the authority of an interna- 
tional institution.” 


“The simple writing of the Char- 
ter at San Francisco,” Dr. Belaunde 
said, “and the eloquent enunciation 
of certain principles,” did not change 
human nature nor modify the psy- 
chological principles which make up 
“individual and_ collective will 
power.” We are trying, he continued, 
to create the enforcement organs 
which are necessary “within in- 
ternational authority and law.” A 
new “balance of peace and right” is 
being created, but in order to achieve 
this objective, he said, the spirit of 
trust and confidence must be re- 
novated to enable us to come closer 
to those countries from which we 
seem separated by an “enormous 
abyss.” It is utopian to consider the 
idea that “force can bring about 
order or that through force a certain 
conception of social justice can be 
imposed.” 


“We are not trying to impose our 
regime or conception of life upon 
other nations,” Dr. Belaunde said, 
“but neither shall we tolerate any 
other regime or force to impose on 
us . . . a conception of life which 
affronts the dignity of man.” 


Seven Pillars of Peace 


—DR. MOHAMED FADHIL AL-JAMALI 


Chairman of Delegation of Iraq 


EVEN basic essentials for the 
survival of the United Nations 
and the maintenance of peace in 
the present criti- 
cal international 
situation were 
stressed by Dr. 
Mohamed Fadhil 
Al - Jamali, of 

Iraq. 

It was not as 
united, but as 
disunited nations, 
that Members of 
the General As- 
sembly were 
meeting with the 
shadow of an- 

other world war hanging over 
them, he said. The United Na- 
tions was consequently greatly han- 
dicapped in its work. 


While the Security Council had 
acted promptly, because of the 
absence of one of its permanent 
members, in meeting the aggression 
in Korea, he wondered what it could 
do if there was new aggression 
elsewhere, for it was certainly 
paralyzed by the division between 
the great powers and by the veto. 

Unless something fundamental 
was done to bring the great powers 
to a common ground of agreement 
on the most fundamental principles 
of the Charter, the organization 
was doomed. 

To remove humanity irom the 
brim of catastrophe at the eleventh 
hour, he therefore urged the fol- 
lowing courses of action which he 
described as the “seven pillars of 
peace”: 

First, Members should re-affirm 
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their adherence to the Charter and 
its basic principles, in deed as well 
as in word. 

Secondly, to achieve this aim, 
there should be an ideological truce 
based on mutual toleration. To 
disarm the propaganda machinery, 
there must be an agreement that 
all walls and curtains between 
countries be torn down. Failing 
that, and recognizing that the 
world had actually been divided 
into camps which could live side 
by side in peace, there should be 
mutual guarantees that no one 
camp should penetrate or infiltrate 
into the other. The cold war must 
thus end. 

Thirdly, there must be a new 
determination to meet aggression 
collectively and efficiently, regard- 
less of its source. The United Na- 
tions should deal with aggression 
without favoritism or without re- 
laxing its efforts. In this connec- 
tion, Iraq wondered why the Se- 
curity Council, while acting prompt- 
ly and efficaciously in Korea, had 
not done so in the case of aggres- 
sion in Palestine, in regard to 
which he listed the following 
charges: 

Inhuman and brutal treatment 
had recently been meted out to 
some hundred or so Arabs who had 
gone to reap their crops in areas 
occupied by the Jews. A Lebanese 
plane, piloted by a Frenchman and 
carrying pilgrims (among them 
Americans) from Jerusalem to Bei- 
rut, had been machine-gunned by a 
Jewish fighter. Thousands of Arabs 
had been driven away from their 
homes in Palestine during the last 
few months under fire of Jewish 
arms, their homes being given to 
new Jewish immigrants. There had 
been encroachments by the Jewish 
army On Lebanese, Egyptian and 
Jordanian borders, resulting in the 
killing and looting of innocent 
Arab inhabitants; the Jews were 
still in Jordanian territory. 


Absence of Zeal 


The Security Council, however, 
had shown no zeal in dealing with 
this aggression. Aggression should 
be “equally and vigorously stemmed, 
whether it be in Korea, Palestine, 
Greece, or any other part of the 
world,” Dr. Al-Jamali declared. “To 
be active and effective in one part 
of the world and neglectful in an- 
other, does not make the United 
Nations organization a dependable 
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instrument for world peace and 
order.” 

His fourth point was that the 
veto should be abolished, to avoid 
paralyzing the Security Council, 
and hence the whole United Na- 
tion organization. Democratic pro- 
cedures should prevail and every 
nation, whether big or small, should 
yield to the will of the majority. 

Fifthly, means should be pro- 
vided for enforcing United Nations 
decisions, at least by applying Ar- 
ticle 41 of the Charter. (This 
Article concerns measures not in- 
volving the use of armed forces 
which the Security Council may call 
on Members of the United Nations 
to apply). To guarantee world 
peace, the decisions of the General 
Assembly, which represented the will 
of the majority, should be respected 
and enforced. 

The people, of Iraq, for instance 
were especially concerned about the 
way every United Nations decision 
on Palestine which bore on Arab 
rights had been neglected. The Jew- 
ish authorities in Palestine, while 
paying lip-service to the United Na- 
tions, had never carried out a single 
General Assembly or Security Coun- 
cil decision when it did not suit their 
interests. Thus they had flagrantly 
flouted the decisions of the United 
Nations whereby (a) Arab refugees 
would be allowed to return to their 
homes and compensated in the care 
of those who did not choose to re- 
turn and (b) the area of Jerusalem 
would be a corpus separatum, be 
governed by the United Nations. 

The Jewish authorities, further, 
did not what a peace based on 
United Nations decisions or on 
human rights, but one which de- 
prived Arabs of their legitimate and 
natural rights, and which satisfied 
their own interests and ambitions. 
They clamored for direct negotia- 
tions with the Arab states but on a 
basis whereby all the decisions of the 
Assembly and the Security Council 
would be ignored. Further, they 
denied to the Arabs the right (laid 
down in Article 13 of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights) of everyone 
to leave any country, including his 
own, and to return to his country. 
“The United Nations cannot afford 
to let the situation in Palestine drag 
the way it has been doing if its 
prestige and efficacy in dealing with 
world affairs is to be maintained,” 
Dr. Al-Jamali stated. 

The sixth requisite for world peace 
was the abolition of racial prejudice 


and discrimination wherever it 
existed, and the liberation of all poli- 
tically conscious and freedom-loving 
peoples of the earth. The spirit of 
the Charter demanded the liberation 
of all mankind. 


North African “Curtain” 


In North Africa, Dr. Al-Jamali 
added, there was a “curtain” which 
separated the world from news of 
the struggle of Arab peoples to 
obtain freedom. The French authori- 
ties were doing their best to thwart 
the activities of these people, and 
this sometimes led to bloodshed. He 
hoped that France, whose friendship 
Iraq cherished, would see to it that 
the people of North Africa would 
be allowed to attain their inde- 
pendence. As for Libya, he hoped 
that no obstacles would be put in 
the way of its achieving unity and 
independence. 


Finally, the under-developed coun- 
tries should be given both technical 
and financial] assistance, for the most 
crucial problem facing mankind to- 
day was the economic one. In this 
age of science and plenty with hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings 
under-nourished, there were two 
paths of human development. One 
was revolution. But this was con- 
trary to the spirit of the United Na- 
tions Charter for it bred class hatred 
and class discrimination and used 
violence and subversion to achieve 
its social ends. The other path was 
that of evolution, the United Na- 
tions way. Its technical assistance 
program was a step in the right di- 
rection, but, Dr. Al-Jamali thought, 
“technical assistance without finan- 
cial assistance might be futile.” 


“An arrangement like that of the 
Marshall Plan,” he urged, “should 
be planned for the Middle East after 
Europe. Then this aid should move 
eastward with technical assistance 
so that in less than a generation the 
whole world might benefit from the 
advantages of modern science and 
technique.” 


If some of the thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars spent on armament 
were diverted to the development of 
under-developed countries, one of the 
biggest causes of war would be re- 
moved. Guidance, he concluded, 
rather than exploitation should be the 
rule in helping under-developed 
countries, and the United Nations 
should greatly encourage self-help 
and local initiative. 
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A Chance to Banish War 


— SIR CARL BERENDSEN 


Ambassador of New Zealand to United States, Chairman of Delegation 


HERE was a great crisis in the 

affairs of man, stated Sir Carl 
Berendsen, of New Zealand. Unless 
the United Na- 
tions had greater 
successes than the 
League of Na- 
tions, unless it 
succeeded in its 
function of pre- 
serving the peace 
of the world, all 
that had been 
achieved would 
fall to the ground. 
“Let us see to it 
that history does 
not record this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as fiddling while Korea 
burned.” Today mankind was facing 
a determined and a menacing attack 
on liberty, on order and on justice, 
another attempt to impose upon an 
agonized world the yoke of servitude. 


What this session of the General 
Assembly had to decide was whether 
this great organization in its present 
form or in such altered form as it 
might be possible to achieve, could 
justify the hopes entrusted to it by 
mankind. The United Nations was 
facing its first real test as an instru- 
ment of collective security. Upon 
how it met that test depended the 
fate of civilization itself. If there 
were any lingering, reluctant doubts 
in the minds of those who perhaps 
yet could not convince themselves of 
the existence of evil, that the world 
today faced an organized and long- 
planned attack on all that was right, 
“then surely the performance of the 
Security Council in the month of 
August must have been decisive 
proof of evil intention.” 





“Fantastic Allegation” 


As for the fantastic allegation by 
the Soviet Union that the South Ko- 
reans had committed aggression, the 
freedom-loving world has given its 
judgment on this flagrant aggression. 
This judgment was contained in the 
resolutions of the Security Council, 
endorsed by 53 Members of the 
Organization and by the indignant 
voices of men and women the free 
world over. 


What could be done to uphold 
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and defend this moral judgment of 
mankind? It was “childish non- 
sense and most dangerous nonsense”’ 
to believe that the peace of this 
world could be maintained by words 
alone, that it was sufficient to de- 
clare “our love of peace and our 
determination to keep it, if when- 
ever disputes arise we immediately 
agree to meet around a table and 
discuss matters, if we would but seek 
agreement.” 


It took two to make an agreement. 
What could be done with people 
who would not accept any settlement 
except on terms that meant loss of 
liberty, if not of: life, to all who 
disagreed? If agreement was inter- 
preted by one party as equivalent to 
surrender, then who was for agree- 
ment? Who could seek agreement 
with an antagonist whose every act 
indicated his contempt for agree- 
ment, as in the case of Korea? 


Ever since the problem of Korea 
had arisen, there had been patient, 
continuous, insistent attempts on the 
one side to find a solution by rea- 
sonable discussions, and equally con- 
sistent refusal by the other to dis- 
cuss the matter in any way or on 
any terms except those laid down by 
that side. 

“If we wish to maintain peace 
throughout the world we must police 
and enforce that peace.” 


A Formula for Peace 


There could be no permanent 
peace throughout the world without 
(i) a means of establishing and 
amending the law which was to ap- 
ply; (ii) a judicial process for inter- 
preting and applying that law; and 
(iii) an effective, automatic and in- 
escapable means of enforcing that 
law. 


The first law for international con- 
duct to be implemented was the law 
already established outlawing war as 
an instrument of national policy. 
This meant instituting in the inter- 
national arena an effective means by 
which lawless force would always be 
met and defeated by lawful force. 
The organization contemplated by 
the Charter was intended to achieve 
that very purpose. It failed to do so 
because of the veto. One could have 


either a one-power veto, which pre- 
served sovereignty, or an effective 
system of collective security. “You 
cannot have both,” Sir Carl said. 
“The two are mutually exclusive and 
contradictory.” While ham-strung by 
the veto, the United Nations could 
not hope effectively to carry out its 
primary object of preserving and, if 
necessary, enforcing the peace of 
the world. 

Sir Carl said that it was intended 
at San Francisco that the United 
Nations should have an armed force 
at its disposal, belonging to the 
United Nations, ready and able to 
meet any aggressor on behalf of the 
United Nations. It was because of 
that veto that no such force had been 
prepared in the five years of the or- 
ganization’s existence. 

“One of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council,” he 
said, “always the same one—was 
determined not to permit the prin- 
ciples of San Francisco to be ap- 
plied.” It was by circumstances un- 
likely to be repeated (the absence 
of the Soviet Union from the Se- 
curity Council) that today lawless 
force was at last being resisted by 
lawful force. This proved, not that 
the United Nations could act effec- 
tively under the present Charter, but 
that the Security Council could act 
if the Soviet Union was absent. 


A Moral Problem 


The problem to be solved was es- 
sentially a moral problem. If it was 
not solved upon the moral plane it 
would not be solved at all. It was 
not only right and proper but vital 
that the right should be defended 
and the wrong defeated, even if this 
involved, as it must, hardship, suf- 
fering, misery to many. It was good 
that the Security Council, by the ac- 
cident of the Soviet absence, was able 
to do its duty. 

“The fact that action has been 
taken as it has is the most encourag- 
ing thing that has happened in my 
lifetime.” A fundamental step had 
been taken in accepting the neces- 
sity of armed and collective resist- 
ance to aggression. “We have 
brought to this body that sense of 
stern reality which it has so often 
lacked in the past. . . . Having once 
undertaken to vindicate the majesty 
of the law, to defeat by armed force 
an armed attack on peace, we must 
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not falter. We must see this thing 
through to the end. 

“There must be no appeasement 
of the evildoer, no temporizing with 
the international criminal, no weak- 
ening of our present high resolve by 
well-meant but dangerous and im- 
practicable proposals to talk things 
over with those who are flaunting the 
will of mankind. There is no bridge 
between good and evil. . . . Having 
rightly named the aggressor—having 
entered into arms against this gross 
infringement of international law 
and order, we would not be justified, 
morally or logically, indeed we can- 
not afford to enter into discussions 
or negotiations of any kind whatso- 
ever with the international criminal 
until he is back whence he came.... 
Nobody suggests a round table con- 
ference with a burglar, especially 
when the burglar is caught red- 
handed in the act.” 

One certain way of ensuring the 
inevitability of world conflict would 
be to show weakness or hesitation at 
this critical moment in world history. 
“If we make ourselves strong enough 
quickly enough, we may escape 
World War III.” 

The road of peace was the road 
of courage. “If we falter now, if we 
temporize now, if we appease now, 
peace, in my opinion, is lost and, 
with it, human dignity and human 
freedom as far ahead as man can 
enc. 

But the risk and the suffering to be 
expected in resisting evil and ag- 
gression by force of arms, were 
demonstrably, infinitely, less than 





would result from letting things drift. 
“We may expect to emerge from 
this test of man’s ability to protect 
freedom and human rights as a co- 
operating group of nations banded 
together for just that purpose... 
let us—for our own safety, for the 
preservation of liberty and justice 
in this world—maintain that co- 
operation, strengthen it, keep it ever 
ready to meet any further attack.” 
Peace-loving nations could not claim 
armed assistance from others in re- 
sisting attack unless each was pre- 
pared wholeheartedly to assist others 
in similar cases. For this reason, New 
Zealand did not delay a day in an- 
nouncing itself and its intentions in 
respect of the aggression upon South 
Korea. In accepting the Charter, 
New Zealand pledged itself to col- 
lective resistance to armed attack. It 
had honored that pledge. There 
were many members of the United 
Nations with the same view. Their 
numbers would grow as the situation 
became clearer and the necessities 
more obvious. 

The nations, concluded Sir Carl, 
had surely learned the lesson that 
they should never again deprive 
themselves of the means of defend- 
ing themselves until the United Na- 
tions was in full and effective opera- 
tion. 

Now there was the chance to 
banish war, even if by war itself, to 
achieve man’s age-old dream of a 
peaceful world. This was the road 
now being followed. Long and 
arduous though it was, it was the 
only road to the goal. 





Four Basic Propositions 


—P. C. SPENDER 


Minister of State for External Affairs and External Territories of Australia 


1. United Nations, said P. C. 
Spender, Australian Minister of 


State for 


External Affairs, was 
founded on _ the 
concept and the 
hope that all 
Members were de- 
termined, in the 
words of the 
Charter, “to prac- 
tice tolerance and 
live together in 
peace with one 
another as good 
neighbors and to 
unite their 
strength to main- 
tain international peace and secur- 
ity.” But that hope has been dis- 
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appointed because of the policy and 
action of the Soviet Union, both in 
and out of the United Nations. The 
world was facing its greatest crisis 
because the Soviet Union had used 
its position as one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council to 
obstruct the efforts of the vast ma- 
jority of the United Nations “to 
unite their strength to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security.” 
Far from practicing tolerance and 
living in peace as a good neighbor, 
the rulers of the Soviet Union had 
embarked upon a policy of imperial- 
ist expansion. So long as this policy 
continued, it was futile and even 
dangerous to pretend that the United 
Nations could maintain the peace of 


the world solely through procedures 
adopted in the belief that all Mem- 
ber states were determined to carry 
out their obligations loyally. 

The Soviet Union talked a great 
deal about peace, and in many 
countries communist parties organ- 
ized so-called peace campaigns and 
collected signatures for a so-called 
peace appeal. But what constructive 
action had the Soviet Union taken 
in the past few years to promote the 
peaceful settlement of disputes or to 
assist the United Nations to check 
aggression? It had misused its priv- 
ileged position as one of the perman- 
ent members of the Security Council 
to veto attempts to reach interna- 
tional agreement for the control of 
atomic energy, for the reduction of 
conventional armaments, and for the 
reduction of tension in the Balkans. 


Continual Obstruction 


Nations represented in the Assem- 
bly had been trying, not to make 
the organization work in accordance 
with the Charter, but to prevent it 
from functioning effectively, using 
it for the destruction of other gov- 
ernments, as shown by the continual 
obstruction of all efforts to conclude 
a treaty of peace with Austria, the 
blockade of Berlin, the obstruction 
and opposition to every move to 
stop aggression and bring about 
peace in Korea. 


Mr. Vyshinsky should not be sur- 
prised if Australia was not impressed 
by his protestations of peace and his 
proposals for the reduction of arma- 
ments. It was very easy for a nation 
that had built up massive armed 
forces, bigger perhaps than anything 
the world had ever seen, to propose 
to nations which had not taken the 
same line that each should reduce 
its forces by a third. Such a pro- 
posal could only recommend itself 
to those who stepped out of this 
world into a realm of academic 
discussion. 


The people of Australia were less 
impressed by declarations and prop- 
aganda than by actions, and it was 
more and more difficult for them to 
accept the assurances of Soviet 
Union spokesmen that their rulers 
were devoted to the cause of peace. 
They believed, however, that the 
people of the U.S.S.R. desired peace, 
and that it was possible for states to 
live and work together in peace 
although their fundamental views on 
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and economics 


religion, 
might be completely different. 


politics, 


It was necessary to propound 
four basic propositions to under- 
stand the problems confronting the 
United Nations. First experience 
had proved false, at least to date, 
the assumption that all Member 
states were equally determined to 
preserve peace and security. Aus- 
tralia believed wholeheartedly in the 
purposes and principles set out in 
the Charter. By providing forces in 
Korea, it had shown itself prepared 
to stand up for those purposes and 
principles. The majority of Members 
had also demonstrated their loyalty 
to the Charter. To judge by their 
actions, the Soviet Union and the 
countries tightly bound to it had 
shown little, if any, regard for the 
solemn declaration to which they 
pledged their word five years ago. 


Failure to Co-operate 


Up to now, the United Nations 
had presented to the world a picture 
not of co-operation among all its 
Members, but of a persistent con- 
flict between the Soviet Union and 
associated countries on the one hand, 
and the vast majority of Members 
on the other. Instead of one world, 
there had been two, and one so far 
had refused to co-operate with the 
other except upon its own terms. 
This conflict had divided Europe and 
Asia in such a way as to prevent, 
instead of to assist, the establishment 
of peace and stability throughout the 
world. The Soviet Union and its 
associated communist countries had 
failed to co-operate with other Mem- 
bers in the constructive work of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies to improve economic and 
social conditions throughout the 
world. The Soviet Union had re- 
signed from the World Health Or- 
ganization, had never participated in 
the work of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and had not yet con- 
tributed to the expanded program of 
technical assistance set up by the 
Assembly. Was there any ground to 
believe, despite Mr. Vyshinsky’s pro- 
testations, that the Soviet Union 
really desired—to quote from the 
Charter—‘“to achieve international 
co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging 
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respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all?” 

Second, said Mr. Spender, this 
conflict between the communist 
countries, led by the Soviet Union, 
and the other Members of the or- 
ganization was not inevitable. It was 
possible for countries with different 
political and economic systems to 
live side by side in peace and to 
co-operate with each other in the 
positive task of maintaining security 
and progress for all peoples of the 
world. But the Soviet Union and its 
satellites appeared from their actions 
to insist that co-operation was pos- 
sible only if others were prepared to 
surrender their ideals. Third, it was 
within the power of the rulers of the 
Soviet Union to change the whole 
situation within the United Nations 
as well as the whole world outlook. 
The tremendous choice, affecting 
the lives of millions of people every- 
where, lay with them. Full co-opera- 
tion was still possible, if the Soviet 
Union would accept the responsi- 
bilities inherent in Membership of 
the United Nations and substitute for 
its present policy one of friendly as- 
sociation with other nations. If the 
Soviet Union were genuine and 
sincere in putting forward a pro- 
gram, a new road would be opened 
up, a road to peace and better living 
conditions for all men and women 
everywhere throughout the world, a 
road along which Australia and all 
other nations would be prepared to 
march. 


Chinese Representation 


In discussing the problem of Chin- 
ese representation in the Assembly, 
the representative of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. had made the outrageous sug- 
gestion that Australia was opposed 
to the admission to the United Na- 
tions of countries having a different 
economic system. Australia believed 
it was an essential condition of Mem- 
bership that a government should 
desire to use its Membership in the 
United Nations to promote interna- 
tional peace. It was not convinced 
that the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment had this purpose in view in 
seeking to enter the organization. 
Australia had no quarrel with Com- 
munist China because it was Com- 
munist. Co-operation was possible 
if the latter was prepared to behave 
like a truly sovereign state and to 


follow independently a policy of tol- 
erance and good neighborliness, in 
accordance with the spirit and the 
letter of the Charter. 

Australia believed that Communist 
China had prejudiced its recognition 
or its admission to the United Na- 
tions by ill-inspired actions and words 
in recent months. What less auspi- 
cious approach could be made by a 
prospective Member than the official 
statements of the Peking Government 
attacking the present action of the 
United Nations to check aggression 
in Korea? But the past should not 
be allowed to determine the future. 
If there was forthcoming substantial 
evidence that communist China was 
prepared to co-operate genuinely in 
the maintenance of peace and in the 
other tasks of the United Nations, 
the whole question of its admission 
could be considered in an entirely 
new light. All desired to have the 
great Chinese people as partners in 
the constructive work of the United 
Nations. This was equally true of 
Soviet Russia and the other commun- 
ist countries. The rulers of the So- 
viet Union could, if they wished, 
alter the whole situation and make 
the United Nations an effective in- 
strument for international peace. 


“Here again, being a practical 
people, Australians would expect 
more than mere protestations,” said 
Mr. Spender. “We would expect to 
look for practical steps by the Soviet 
Union to join with us in putting an 
end to the aggression against Korea. 
We would expect the Soviet Union to 
abandon her present policy of ob- 
struction in the Security Council. We 
would expect the Soviet Union and 
other communist countries to turn 
their energies towards the great con- 
structive tasks which the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies are 
undertaking in the economic and so- 
cial fields. We would expect the 
Soviet Union to join with us in facili- 
tating the economic development of 
under-developed countries and to 
withdraw her support from those who 
are trying to exploit the economic 
and political difficulties of less fortu- 
nate countries than our own.” 


Most Pressing Need 


Fourth, in the absence of such a 
change in Soviet policy, the free na- 
tions of the world should go ahead 
working together on a more realistic 
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basis. If the Soviet Union was deter- 
mined to maintain the attitude which 
had placed such difficulties in the 
way of international co-operation, the 
Assembly had to chart the future 
course of the United Nations, and 
peace-loving countries had to formu- 
late their policies in the light of that 
situation. The most pressing need was 
a new and more effective policy for 
security against aggression. The capa- 
city of the United Nations themselves 
to discourage and check aggression 
wherever it might arise should 
be strengthened. It was necessary to 
explore the possibility of modifying 
the procedures of the General As- 
sembly to ensure that the military and 
industrial resources of the peace-lov- 
ing countries could be mobilized 
promptly to keep the peace in the 
face of aggression. The machinery 
and procedures of the United Na- 
tions should be adjusted to the 
problem of achieving the fundamen- 
tal aims and spirit of the Charter 
even if one or more nations within 
the organization attempted to ob- 
struct the working of the machinery 
set up by it. 


Additional Burden 


The failure of any substantial 
group of Members to support the or- 
ganization in this task threw upon 
all other Members an additional bur- 
den, that of making supplementary 
arrangements consistent with the 
Charter to carry out its principles. 
An important example of such sup- 
plementary measures could be seen 
in the regional arrangements under 
the Atlantic Pact. In the view of 
the Australian Government, _ this 
method of approach should also be 
developed in other areas of the 
world. This course did not in any 
way indicate a departure from the 
Charter. Nothing in the Charter 
precluded the existence of such reg- 
ional arrangements for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. The peace-loving nations 
had to be organized and prepared to 
discourage any repetition of the 
Korean incident. They should have 
at their disposal forces sufficiently 
strong that no state would venture 
to attack a neighbor for fear of 
heavy retribution, All were doubt- 
less reluctant to assume the economic 
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burdens which such a policy en- 
tailed, but security could not be pur- 
chased for nothing. The costs of 
maintaining peace would be small 
against the terrible costs of world 
conflict. 


Economic Assistance 


Although the most pressing need 
was for a fresh approach to the 
problem of security, it should be ac- 
companied by continued efforts 
through the United Nations to 
achieve the other objectives of the 
Charter, which included the promo- 
tion of higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of 
economic progress and development. 
Economic and social co-operation 
was very important for the new na- 
tions in Asia that had recently se- 
cured their independence. All were 
wrestling with grave economic prob- 
lems and would require assistance 
from stronger and wealthier countries 
if they were to maintain their inde- 
pendence and satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of their own people. The 
United Nations had an enormous 
contribution to make to the econo- 
mic development and the political 
integrity of Asia. The needs of the 
region were so great that the pro- 
grams of the United Nations should 
be supplemented by regional plans 
for economic and technical assist- 
ance, such as that being worked out 
for South-East Asia by the members 
of the British Commonwealth. As- 
sistance should be given only when 
sought. It should be given without 
any strings. It should be governed 
by the two principles of respect for 
the political sovereignty of the as- 
sisted country and respect for its 
economic independence. The objec- 
tive should be to assist the new na- 
tions to find their own feet, to assist 
and encourage them in their struggle 
for nationhood, and to welcome 
them on terms of equality into the 
family of nations. 


Same Right for Others 


The courses of action that he had 
urged, Mr. Spender continued, were 
not prompted by any hostility to the 
Soviet Union or countries associated 
with it. How they lived and how 





they governed themselves were mat- 


ters for them to decide. But they 
should allow other people the same 
right. In particular, Australia de- 
sired nothing but friendship with the 
people and Government of China, 
provided they were prepared to co- 
operate on terms of equality and to 
follow the usual conventional lines 
of international conduct. 


It should not be forgotten that the 
United Nations was, above all, an 
organization not of nations so much 
as of peoples. A renewed attempt 
should be made to bring its activities 
and the problems of the world before 
the peoples of all Member states by 
a special campaign, sponsored by the 
United Nations. Practical means 
should be found for “getting the 
facts to the humans behind the lead- 
ers—the leaders who too often do 
not lead, but rather mislead, the 
people on all these matters.” 


“Broaden the Path of Well-being” 


He had not hesitated to speak the 
way he had, Mr. Spender concluded, 
because Australia could not be ac- 
cused by anyone of having imperial- 
istic aims or desiring war. She de- 
sired peace so that mankind might 
use its great ingenuity to broaden 
the path of well-being everywhere in 
the world. But Australia was not 
prepared to purchase peace at any 
cost. “We desire to make it known 
to the world that, although we are 
prepared to work with any nations 
genuinely desirous of peace, each re- 
taining our own ways of life, we are 
prepared, no matter what the cost, 
to oppose those who desire, through 
aggression, to destroy our way of 
life.’ The task of the Assembly was 
to save the peoples of the world, and 
particularly the youth, from the aw- 
ful and final catastrophe of war. If 
war came, it would bring devastation 
beyond the powers of imagination. 
In such a war, there would be no 
victors. Civilization could well be 
destroyed. A grave responsibility 
rested on everyone in the Assembly 
to make a positive contribution to 
the building of world peace. 
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Emphasis on Political, Economic Relations 


—DR. TIBURCIO CARIAS, JR. 


Permanent Representative of Honduras to the United Nations 


EITERATING his’ Govern- 
ment’s complete loyalty to and 
belief in the essential truths and 
principles pro- 
claimed in the 
United Nations 
Charter, Dr. Ti- 
burcio Carias, 
permanent repre- 
sentative of Hon- 
duras to the Un- 
ited Nations, said 
his delegation 
would be more 
than ready _ to 
consider any pro- 
posal that would 
tend to hasten a more realistic and 
equitable way of evaluating and co- 
ordinating the resources of Member 
states. Emphasis, he said, should be 
directed toward strengthening the 
basic and central principle that po- 
litical and economic relations stand 
over and above all else. The United 
Nations technical assistance program 
for under-developed countries was 
an eloquent demonstration of that 
principle, being a true, honest, and 
virile endeavor to create an inter- 
national brotherhood of nations. 
Dr. Carias enumerated from the 
Secretary-General’s report some of 
the outstanding United Nations 
achievements during the year, ac- 





complished in spite of the crippling 
effects of the “cold war”’—among 
others, the independence of Libya; 
the creation of the Republic of In- 
donesia; the persistent efforts for 
the peace in Kashmir; the mainte- 
nance of armistice agreements in 
Palestine; the progressive pacifica- 
tion of Greece; the initiation of the 
plans of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development; the Conference 
on Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources; the preparation of a draft 
covenant on human rights; the pro- 
gress achieved in the evolution of 
the system of Trusteeship adminis- 
tration; and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

The items on the agenda revealed 
the responsibility that rested upon 
the Assembly which should maintain 
an atmosphere of ample tolerance 
and understanding. His country be- 
lieved that it was still not too late to 
take advantage of this great, last 
opportunity to solve the world’s dif- 
ficulties within the framework of the 
Charter. Though this would be a 
hard and onerous task, it would be 
well worth the sacrifice, for legal 
balance and universal harmony could 
be achieved only through this type 
of understanding, co-operation, and 
belief. 





Korean Decisions Saved United Nations 


— DR. ISMAEL GONZALEZ AREVALO 


Minister for External Affairs of Guatemala 


HE Government and people of 


Guatemala, said Dr. Ismael 
Gonzalez Arevalo, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Relations, 


placed firm reli- 
ance on the Unit- 
ed Nations, con- 
vinced of its will 
and ability to 
maintain peace 
and security, pre- 
vent aggression or 
the predominance 
of arbitrary pow- 
abe and guarantee 

human rights and 
fundamental hu- 
man freedoms in all latitudes and at 
all times. They also had faith in the 
United Nations attempt to raise the 
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standards of human life in 
spheres by co-ordinating the efforts 
of all nations. 

As to Korea, Guatemala fully 
supported the Security Council’s 
timely and vigorous decisions and 
remained unmoved in its firm inten- 
tion to co-operate fully in imple- 
menting those resolutions. The de- 
cisions of the Council had saved not 
only the prestige but the very life 
of the United Nations, for the June 
crisis was a stern test of its ability 
to face. armed aggression and 
jeopardized its very existence. In 
tribute to the soldiers so valiantly 
fighting in Korea, Dr. Arevalo begged 
the Assembly to stand and observe 
a minute of silence for those who 
had fallen defending the principles 


and the flag of the United Nations, 
which was done. 

Guatemala would continue to sup- 
port any action likely to secure the 
effective protection of the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms of 
mankind without distinction as to 
sex, race, or color. The work of the 
United Nations in this field was of 
transcendental importance. 

Recalling that Guatemala had 
taken part in the work of the United 
Nations Commission on Eritrea, Dr. 
Arevalo said that his delegation, in 
conjunction with the delegation of 
Pakistan, had presented a theory and 
an idea. It favored the independence 
of the territory, after a period of 
administration as a United Nations 
Trust Territory, the length of that 
period being determined by agree- 
ment. This thesis was based on prin- 
ciple and also in accordance with 
the desires of a very considerable 
part of the Eritrean people. It was 
inspired by the most wholesome and 
categorically affirmed principles of 
the San Francisco Charter itself, and 
its purpose was to establish in that 
part of Africa a new democratic 
state, sovereign and autonomous, 
and master of its own future. 

In proposing a solution of this 
kind, Guatemala took into account 
the interests of Ethiopia and its just 
desire to have adequate access to 
the sea. His delegation stiil believed 
that the proposed solution was the 
most suitable for the future peace 
of that territory, the peace of East 
Africa, and the welfare and pros- 
perity of its inhabitants. 

Subsequent facts had justified the 
position adopted by the Guatemalan 
delegation at the last Assembly, when 
it opposed as unworkable the plan 
for internationalizing the City of 
Jerusalem for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Holy Places. The pro- 
longed discussions in the Trustee- 
ship Council had confirmed the view 
that internationalization, in the form 
in which it was approved by the 
Assembly, was not possible. His dele- 
gation did not believe that it was 
necessary to set up complicated ma- 
chinery for internationalizing Jerus- 
alem. The United Nations could 
draw up a special statute for the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places speci- 
fically. 

The delegation of Guatemala 
would continue to support all action 
to improve the political, economic, 
social, and cultural conditions of the 
non-self-governing territories and 
the Trust Territories. 

It did not believe in the ability of 
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the colonial system to educate peo- 
ples and to lead them along the 
best road to independence and self- 
government. The colonial era had 
passed into history, and the colonial 
vestiges that still existed in certain 
parts of the world were the cause 
of disturbances and constant conflict. 
Dr. Arevalo reminded the Assembly 
that Guatemala had a hundred-year 
claim on the territory of Belize, or 
British Honduras, and still hoped 
that, in accordance with the pres- 
ently applied principles of interna- 
tional law, it might come to some 
just and amicable agreement with 
the government holding Belize to end 
this controversy which affected not 
only Guatemala but the entire Amer- 
ican continent. 

The advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice with re- 
gard to South-West Africa coincided 
with the position defended by the 
Guatemalan delegation at previous 
sessions of the Assembly. In view 
of this very valuable advisory opin- 
ion, his delegation trusted that this 
delicate problem would be solved 
during the present session so that 
the people of South-West Africa 
could benefit as soon as possible 
from the protection of the United 
Nations and finally enter into a stage 
of effective preparation for their 
self-government and independence. 


Membership Conditions 


Another advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice, on 
the admission of new Members, co- 
incided with the opinion previously 
expressed by the Guatemalan dele- 
gation — namely, that applicants for 
Membership could not be asked to 
fulfil any higher conditions than 
those established quite clearly in Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Charter, which should 
be strictly and objectively applied. 

Items included in the agenda tend- 
ed to open the doors of the United 
Nations to the system maintained in 
Spain by General Francisco Fran- 
co. The system of Franco had been 
emphatically repudiated by the Un- 
ited Nations, even in San Francisco. 
Falangism had always been consid- 
ered the last outpost of that fascism 
which attacked the world in 1939 
and was a direct creation of Hitler 
and Mussolini. A change of attitude 
at this moment on the part of the 
United Nations in favor of the 
Falangist regime would be a hard 
blow to the ideals of democracy, a 
negation of the high principles in 
defence of which so much blood 
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had been spilled and so many sacri- 
fices made in so many parts of the 
world. The delegation of Guatemala 
begged that these items favorable to 
Spanish Falangism be excluded from 
the agenda, because, under present 
circumstances, any decision to miti- 
gate or eliminate the decisions pre- 
viously taken could only serve to 
detract from the prestige of the 
United Nations and to create a lack 
of consistency between the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and the appli- 
cation of those principles. 

On item 57 of the agenda with 
regard to reservations in multilateral 
conventions, Dr. Arevalo observed 
that there was a new tendency to 
make difficult and to stultify the in- 
clusion of reservations in multilateral 
treaties, to make these negative 
when a general acceptance was en- 
forced on other contracting states. 
His delegation could not accept this 
idea. Reservations in multilateral 
treaties were acts of sovereignty of 
the states that respect them. When 
reservations did not substantially 
change those treaties, they could 
not be subject or subordinate to the 
will of the other contracting parties. 
Specific reservations of each state 
could not be discussed or voted up- 
on in an international body. Nor 





could they be made subject to the 
adoption or rejection on the part of 
the other contracting parties. 

Naturally, any state could object 
or oppose the reservations made by 
a certain specific state. But the 
view, which seemed to deny any 
strength to reservations if these 
were not accepted by the totality of 
the contracting parties, entirely 
overthrew the legitimate right of the 
state to safeguard important interests 
that the general tenor of the text 
of the treaty might damage, or even 
the simple desire of the state to 
maintain certain legal precepts. His 
delegation would oppose any draft 
resolution tending directly or indi- 
rectly to prevent states from exer- 
cising the right of putting reserva- 
tions into multilateral treaties. Sov- 
ereignty and legal equality were the 
basis of the existence of states. Great 
states had the right and the duty to 
respect those two principles, and 
small states had the duty to fight to 
maintain those principles. 

“Faced with the crisis that we 
have before us,” Dr. Arevalo con- 
cluded, “the world is watching the 
movements in this hall, and hopes 
and trusts that we will be able to 
dissipate the omens and auguries 
that are visible on the horizon.” 





Peace with Justice 
—PANAYOTIS KANELLOPOULOS 


Deputy in the National Assembly of Greece 


REECE came before the Gen- 
eral Assembly this year with 
the feeling that it had decisively ful- 
filled its duties 
~) toward peace, 
Panayotis Kanel- 
lopoulos declared. 
His country pre- 
sented itself as a 
victorious democ- 
racy which had 
entered into a pe- 
riod of peace, re- 
construction, and 
complete internal 
normality after a 
ten - year struggle 
against totalitarianism of every kind 
and color. Unfortunately, there re- 
mained unsolved a problem which 
concerned not Greece alone but the 
moral order of the whole world— 
namely, the return of the Greek 
children forcibly abducted from 
their homes and still undergoing the 
inhuman totalitarian distortion of 
their soul and spirit. 





Compared with the long and fruit- 
less discussions in the League of 
Nations in similar circumstances, the 
rapidity with which the United Na- 
tions decided to intervene in Korea 
showed it was possible for collective 
security to enter upon the path of 
practical application. If alterations 
were required in the Charter to 
secure this possibility, these should 
be made as soon as possible so as 
to create a stable legal and moral 
framework within which collective 
security would function not only to 
Oppose aggression on the march, but 
also to discourage the potential 
enemies of peace. Greece had ex- 
perienced the good moral results of 
United Nations actions. The Spe- 
cial Committee for the Balkans, set 
up when public opinion had fallen 
into the trap of falsehood and de- 
famation, contributed to restoring in 
the eyes of men of good faith the 
truth about the tragedy that Greece 
was undergoing. But world con- 
fidence in the United Nations had 
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been shaken, as evidenced by the 
speeches made during the last ses- 
sion of the Assembly. Recognition 
was given to the effective action of 
the United Nations on the economic 
and social level — “and here,” said 
Mr. Kanellopoulos, “let me express 
our especial gratitude to the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund.” But many had 
begun to doubt the ability of the 
United Nations to fulfill its principal 
mission, which was to secure peace 
—but not peace alone, peace with 
justice. That was why the interven- 
tion of the United Nations in Korea, 
a proof of decisive world leadership, 
today raised the hopes and the con- 
fidence of all peoples really devoted 
to peace. 


Difficulties to Overcome 


But there were difficulties still to 
overcome. A way had to be found 
for the swifter mobilization of the 
forces of resistance. All would have 
to accept heavier sacrifices. The 
Greek delegation was gratified to 
hear the proposals of the United 
States delegation and hoped that the 


General Assembly would study these 
in a constructive manner. Also, 
means should be found to bring a 
greater pressure of moral severity to 
bear against all forms of propaganda 
which falsify the truth and present 
the heroes in Korea as hired tools 
of imperialistic and capitalistic pol- 
icy. Greece had deeply suffered from 
this sly and deceitful propaganda now 
being turned on the defenders of 
Korea. Greece considered it its duty 
to respond to the invitation of the 
United Nations and now had a bri- 
gade of troops ready to participate 
in the Korean struggle. The fact 
that the Korean struggle was taking 
place at the antipodes of Greece 
had not been allowed to influence its 
decision. 

“The Greek nation feels that its 
boundaries coincide with the boun- 
daries of freedom itself,’ Mr. Kan- 
ellopoulos concluded. “And _ the 
Greek nation also knows that its 
fate is not prescribed by definite 
geographical dimensions. For all 
peoples, geographical dimensions are 
today world-wide. The geographical 
conditioning of life and death is 
uniform.” 





The Fundamental Cause for Concern 


—DR. D. U. STIKKER 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands 


OOD relations between peoples, 
maintained Dr. D. U. Stikker, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Netherlands, did 
not depend on 
good organiza- 
tion. Nor was the 
cure for the pres- 
ent dangerous sit- 
uation to be 
found in improv- 
ing the Charter. 
It would be a 
grave mistake to 
blame the statute 
of the United Na- 
. tions for the pres- 

ent sense of impending disaster 
in many parts of the world. Not the 
Charter, but the spirit animating 
some of its Members, was the fun- 
damental cause for concern. Nor 
was it, as the Secretary-General had 
submitted, the non-existence of peace 
treaties which caused such concern; 
the absence of such treaties was not 
a cause, but a consequence, a conse- 
quence of unfaithfulness to the prin- 
ciples of San Francisco. In the days 
of San Francisco, there was, despite 
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great differences between constitu- 
tional patterns and ideologies, general 
agreement to respect one another’s 
way of life and to abstain from in- 
terfering in one another’s affairs, 
least of all, by violence. This faith 
in international relations, based on 
mutual respect, had, however, been 
terribly shaken. 

It was the unfaithfulness of the 
Soviet Union to the spirit of San 
Francisco which had brought the 
world to its present state. World 
revolution now formed a fundamen- 
tal part of the Soviet program for 
world domination, and it had thus 
been made subservient to Russian 
imperialism. Everywhere in the 
world the Cominform parties in non- 
Cominform states were trying, with 
exactly the same Moscow - made 
methods and tactics, to undermine the 
constitutional bodies and democratic 
philosophies of these countries, to sa- 
botage the recovery and to unnerve 
the populations. 

There was, therefore, no reason 
for rejoicing in looking back over 
the five years since San Francisco. 
“Nevertheless, this year would earn 


its Own and important place in his- 
tory, for... the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members had been 
united in prompt and effective action 
against the crime of aggression in 
Korea.” 

If the United Nations had missed 
this opportunity, it would have de- 
stroyed the basic idea on which it 
had been built. The common man, 
did not expect miracles from an or- 
ganization only five years old, but 
he would never have forgiven the 
United Nations if it had abstained 
from action against the reappearance 
of naked aggression. 


Paramount Purpose 


At present, the United Nations was 
down to essentials, its first and para- 
mount purpose to preserve interna- 
tional peace and security, to repell 
aggression and to bring to a victor- 
ious end the struggle of the United 
Nations and South Korean forces. 

A clear distinction had to be made 
between the Korean problem and the 
question of the representation of 
China within the United Nations, or, 
for that matter, any other problem, 
Dr. Stikker added. The Soviet 
Union, however, had done its utmost 
to paralyze action by the Security 
Council on the Korean question dur- 
ing August, by linking it to the still 
open issue of the representation of 
China. It would undoubtedly try to 
do so again. In Korea, it was the 
principle of collective security which 
was at stake. On collective security 
rested all efforts peacefully to or- 
ganize the world. Greatly interested 
therefore in Mr. Acheson’s sugges- 
tions for reinforcement of the organi- 
zation, Dr. Stikker thought that it 
might well be indispensable to sup- 
plement the General Assembly’s 
power to make recommendations in 
cases of grave emergency, by a 
more practical and timely prepara- 
tion of such forces, to which the 
United Nations may legitimately ap- 
peal whenever aggression threatend 
or broke the peace of the world. As 
for the representation of China, how- 
ever, Members were free to differ, 
for, whenever a new regime ap- 
peared, other states were bound to 
be uncertain for a period regarding 
their relationship with such a new 
government. 

Dr. Stikker also warned against 
increasing the danger of the Korean 
crisis for world peace by connecting 
it with the separate problem of 
China. 

The regrettable, but—he hoped— 
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not permanent shift since 1945 from 
peace by consultation to the need 
for maintaining peace by force had 
compelled various countries to con- 
clude regional collective defence 
treaties such as the Atlantic Pact. 
These were clearly within the scope 
of the Charter. Their defensive 
character was evident to every un- 
biased person. The governments of 
Europe would not spend huge sums 
for the mere pleasure of maintaining 
large military machines. It would 
not be wise, however, to let military 
preoccupations overshadow all eco- 
nomic and social efforts. Because 
it was wrong to mention only those 
aspects of the European situation 
giving rise to grave concern, he 
wished to mention the constructive 
side of efforts in the field of peace- 
ful co-operation, where hope for the 
future lay. Three of the most out- 
standing of the numerous organs and 
moves for economic and political co- 
operation in Western Europe, were 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation (OEEC), the 
Schuman Plan and the Council of 
Europe. 

OEEC, which came into being as a 
result of the Marshall Plan, aimed 
at liberalizing European trade and 
reinforcing the economic structure 
of Western Europe. A recent result 
was the coming into being of the 
European Payments Union. 

In presenting the Schuman Plan, 
the French Government had shown 


real vision and might have pointed 
the way for future peaceful co-oper- 
ation between Germany and the rest 
of Europe. This might even prove 
to be the corner-stone of effective 
European integration. 

The discussions at the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg, formed out of 
the free impulse of public opinion 
and the strong will of European par- 
liaments, had clearly demonstrated 
that European co-operation was 
rooted in a strong, popular senti- 
ment. 

Although no spectacular overall 
solution in European integration had 
been reached and although there 
were many difficulties still ahead, 
this new conception of interdepend- 
ence was progressing with great 
strides. 

Further, European economic co- 
operation and the development of 
under-developed countries are equal- 
ly important for the peace and the 
well-being of the world. Therefore, 
the Netherlands Government would 
co-operate as best it could in the 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance. 

Gratified that the unhappy con- 
flict over Indonesia had ended with 
a solution acceptable to both sides, 
Dr. Stikker concluded by saying that 
his Government would deem it an 
honor wholeheartedly to support the 
request of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment for Membership of the United 
Nations. 





Voluntary Pact for Joint Action 


— HERNAN SANTA CRUZ 


Permanent Representative of Chile to the United Nations 


T the outset, Herman Santa 

Cruz, of Chile, paid tribute to the 
new Nobel Prize winner, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, and to 
the Secretary- 
General “for this 
honor which 
brings honor to 
all of us.” 

The greatest 
task before the 
Assembly, he be- 
believed, was to 
point out, in a 
clear and precise 
way, the road to 
be followed to 
avoid war and to create a perma- 
nent basis of peace. 
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The resolutions to be adopted at 
this session would be decisive in the 
accomplishment or failure or such 
objectives, for the Assembly was the 
principal and most representative 
body, and the conduct of the United 
Nations in the face of aggression in 
Korea had brought back to it the 
confidence of the people, who now 
followed its deliberations with deep 
faith and a readiness to back its 
actions. 

The position of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. in the interna- 
tional community made the state- 
ments by Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Vyshinsky the centre of the general 
debate. Each had made a concrete 





international 


proposal for ending 


tension. 

Mr. Santa Cruz examined the So- 
viet proposal in detail in the light 
of the U.S.S.R.’s conduct during the 
last five years and questioned the 
sincerity of that proposal. 

It was evident, he said, that the 
U.S.S.R. did not address its speeches 
to the representatives of governments 
in the Assembly hall. For the 
U.S.S.R. it was of little importance 
that representatives to the Assembly 
did not believe in the sincerity of 
the Soviet Union’s statements. What 
really was important for the U.S.S.R. 
was to try to fool the common man 
of Europe, Asia, America, or other 
continents, “the common man who 
does not have the diplomatic docu- 
mentation to appreciate exactly the 
responsibility of the Soviet Union 
for the present international situa- 
tion.” The Soviet Union wanted this 
audience to believe that the United 
States attacked North Korea, that 
the United States was threatening 
China, and that the United States 
created the Berlin blockade. Like- 
wise, this propaganda tried to con- 
vince the peoples of under-developed 
regions of the false thesis that in- 
dependence, prosperity, and the 
right to a free and worthy life would 
be reached only in a world and in 
an economic structure directed and 
controlled by the Soviet Union. 

“These are the decisive cards that 
the Soviet Union is playing before 
the democratic world,” Mr. Santa 
Cruz continued, “and we must meas- 
ure the significance of Soviet Union 
strategy and face up to it, not only 
with arguments in this hall, but with 
facts that are simple, clear, and 
which touch the human sensibility of 
the common man of all continents.” 
This decision struggle for civilization 
and humanity would be decided “by 
the gravitation of human masses, by 
the weight that places the less-favored 
groups of industrialized countries on 
either side of the balance, and also 
by the peoples of backward nations 
and areas.” 

The Chilean delegation subscribed 
to every part of Mr. Acheson’s state- 
ment, but Mr. Santa Cruz declared 
that there were still other important 
factors of insecurity and instability. 
The Assembly must point out the 
measures which the United Nations 
as a whole or its Member states must 
adopt to face the three factors of 
insecurity and danger of war; ag- 
gression; the imperfections and 
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weaknesses of the democratic groups; 
and the deficient social and economic 
conditions in which a great part 
of the population lived. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, Mr. Santa Cruz sub- 
mitted, that these measures be taken 
simultaneously and that they be 
equally effective. 


As for Mr. Acheson’s proposal for 
making more effective the function- 
ing of the collective security system 
established by the Charter, the 
Chilean Government had long fol- 
lowed a similar line. 


Five months ago, it had favored 
a last effort at conciliation, but the 
events in Korea had shown that in 
the present conditions every effort of 
conciliation would be difficult, and 
that understanding would be possible 
only if the democratic world demon- 
strated its capacity to abolish any 
aggression, and if the United Na- 
tions made evident its aptitude and 
readiness to defend any state or ter- 
ritory from aggression. 


That was why Chile proposed the 
agenda item, “Strengthening of 
democratic principles as a mean to 
contribute to the maintenance of 
universal peace,” and indicated that 
it would propose a modification of 
the rules of procedure of the Assem- 
bly and of the Interim Committee 
in order to allow a more efficient and 
faster intervention by the Assembly 
in any situation that might endanger 
international peace or _ security. 
Therefore Chile entirely agreed with 
the United States’ proposal. 


A Solemn Pact 


As to the improvement of the 
collective security system, however, 
Chile believed that the United Na- 
tions should go farther. Chile had 
advocated that the Assembly recom- 
mend that the Member states volun- 
tarily subscribe to a solemn pact 
pledging joint action to abide by and 
watch over the fulfilment of these 
principles, aims, and objectives. This 
would be a pact open to all Mem- 
ber states. 

Chile continued to believe that the 
universality of the United Nations 
was the one single means of attain- 
ing total and complete security. It 
would not take a step that would en- 
danger that universality while there 
still existed a possibility of its being 
the foundation of security. 

In this pact, said Mr. Santa Cruz, 
Member states would not establish 
either new principles or objectives 
alien to those contemplated in the 
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Charter. But they could voluntarily 
commit themselves: (i) to co-ordi- 
nate and combine their efforts and 
resources, including their armed 
forces, to fulfil the decisions of com- 
petent organs of the United Nations 
aimed at repelling direct or indirect 
aggression; (ii) to fulfil and help 
to fulfil certain important recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly 
referring to peace and security; (iii) 
to co-ordinate their efforts and re- 
sources to ensure economic stability 
and to promote decisively the eco- 
nomic development of the backward 
areas of the world and for this pur- 
pose fulfil and help to fulfil certain 
important recommendations of the 
competent organs of the United Na- 
tions; and (iv) to respect and com- 
pel to respect, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, the 
fundamental rights and freedoms 
mentioned in the Charter and laid 
down in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


There could be no objection to 
this from the legal and constitutional 
point of view, Mr. Santa Cruz 
argued. There was nothing in the 
Charter to prohibit all or any of the 
Members from voluntarily pledging 
themselves to fulfil jointly or sepa- 
rately the recommendations of the 
competent organs which, according 
to the San Francisco declaration, had 
no obligatory force, and he stressed 
the need for collective action. 


A New, Audacious Plan 


Enlarging on each of the points 
of the Chilean proposal, Mr. Santa 
Cruz went on to say that the rearma- 
ment program undermined the policy 
of world stability and economic de- 
velopment. Such a sacrifice weak- 
ened the internal front, multiplied 
the social problems, and made 
desperate the subsistence of humble 
homes. In this way, internal morale 
was stricken, faith in democracy was 
demolished, and a propitious climate 
for treacherous and anti-national 
work of the communist parties was 
created. This was “the diabolic quin- 
quennial Soviet plan to reach uni- 
versal domination. To devote all 
efforts to rearmament instead of 
devoting these to the well-being of 
peoples is to serve the interests of 
the Soviet Union.” That was why he 
emphasized the importance of Mr. 
Acheson’s statement that ‘we must 
continue to fight against need at the 
same time that we arm ourselves 
against aggression.” 


Highly qualified experts had said 
that $2,000,000,000 a year would be 
necessary to co-operate internation- 
ally in the financing of a develop- 
ment of the under-developed areas. 
But what was $2,000,000,000 com- 
pared to the tens of billions required 
for armaments? 

Mr. Santa Cruz declared that a 
new audacious plan must be pre- 
pared, not to increase the availability 
of resources, but principally to im- 
prove the standard of living of man- 
kind. It was also be the main guar- 
antee of economic stability in in- 
dustrialized countries and an indis- 
pensable element in the achievement 
of a stable peace. Prosperity, human 
dignity, and peace were inseparable. 
It was necessary, then, to act sim- 
ultaneously on all these fronts. 


“Extraordinary Work” 


The foundations of such a plan 
had been discussed on the interna- 
tional level, in and out of the United 
Nations. President Truman’s “Point 
Four” statement contained in itself 
the main elements of an action of 
that kind. They were also con- 
tained in the extraordinary work 
carried out by the Economic and 
Social Council during the last two 
years, in its programs of technical 
assistance for economic development, 
social aid, assistance in child welfare, 
and in its recommendations to en- 
sure full employment. Likewise, ade- 
quate machinery to carry it out was 
available. 

“The only thing missing,” Mr. 
Santa Cruz concluded, “is the deci- 
sion to endow the institutions and 
international organs with the neces- 
sary means for this plan to assume 
the proportions and to be executed 
with the rapidity that international 
circumstances required. For this, the 
audacity and willingness that are 
supplied only by the evidence of dan- 
ger and need are required. That 
need and that danger are now facing 
us. 

“Just as was done in the ambush 
of Korea, let us now go back to 
this constructive and indispensable 
aspect of international collaboration, 
to the spirit of San Francisco. These 
five years offer us a great lesson: . . 
it is necessary, in a magnificent col- 
lective effort, to achieve peace itself 
through a much higher standard of 
living for all the peoples of the 
world.” 
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Lessons of Korea 


— PAUL VAN ZEELAND 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Belgium 


ELGIUM’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Paul van Zeeland, em- 
phasized the 
“strange irony of 
fate” that never 
before had men, 
the world over, 
desired peace 
more ardently and 
unanimously and 
yet never before 
in peacetime had 
they carried on 
such a _rearma- 
ment effort. And 

- ~~ While never be- 
fore had they understood more clear- 
ly the horrors and futility of war, 
the menace weighed heavier week by 
week. 

When the aggression in South 
Korea struck as a bolt of lightning, 
the United Nations lived up to the 
confidence which the free peoples 
had reposed in it. And what hap- 
pened in Korea helped Members to 
face reality. 





A Threefold Lesson 


“It has taught us clearly a three- 
fold lessons,” Mr. van Zeeland said, 
“which our generation will not for- 
get, and which is as follows: 

“First, aggression has not disap- 
peared from the list of the means to 
which some leaders still dare to re- 
sort in order to achieve their plans. 

“Second, the method of making 
military preparations behind a secret 
curtain ‘pays off’ sometimes, in the 
sense that it can give the aggressor 
a real, though temporary, advantage. 

“Third, the effort that has not 
been made in time to prepare one- 
self to repel aggression has to be 
made just the same later on under 
the pressure of events, and, alas, 
under more difficu!t conditions.” 

There were other lessons, too, 
which those on the other side of the 
barrier should ponder: thus it al- 
ready appeared that surprise and 
violence succeeded only for a rela- 
tively short period. 

On the other hand, “moral force 
of law has not disappeared in our 
time. It is still a part of the con- 
science of the various peoples. It 
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would be another lack of realism to 
pretend to ignore the psychological 
reactions provoked by the use of 
violence.” 


Finally, he said, the United Na- 
tions had shown that in certain cir- 
cumstances it could be, as stated in 
the Charter, the “centre for harmon- 
izing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of their common ends.” 


While the United Nations was 
fighting in Korea to curb aggression, 
representatives were assembled in 
New York to search for the means 
to strengthen law, to prevent aggres- 
sion, and to avoid war. And from 
the first meeting of the session, the 
general debate had justified the im- 
portance that people everywhere at- 
tached to the forums of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. van Zeeland examined various 
statements, particularly those of Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Vyshinsky. The 
latter had expressed ideals for which 
he himself and many others had 
fought for a long time. 

“Could we only have confidence 
without reservations in such declara- 
tions of principles,” he added. “How 
we would rejoice if they were not 
opposed, in fact, to a number of 
actions perpetrated under the in- 
spiration of the Soviet Union and 
nobody else.” 


Disarmament Dangers 


Belgium had always favored a 
gradual, concerted, general, bal- 
anced, and effectively controlled re- 
duction of armaments, but a policy 
of disarmament was conceivable 
only if it was really multilateral, 
sincere, realistic, loyal from the very 
beginning, and accompanied by guar- 
antees agreed upon by all. It had to 
be applied to all, and it had to de- 
velop in an atmosphere of confidence. 
An even greater danger to peace 
than the rearmament race was 
unilateral disarmament, an interna- 
tional situation in which a group of 
nations renounced its preparations 
for defence while another group de- 
voted its best efforts to the develop- 
ment of its armaments. On this, the 
representatives of the free nations 
could declare that their conscience 


was clear. It was Soviet Russia that 
had created the disequilibrium of 
armaments. 

“Such disequilibrium provokes 
war,” Mr. van Zeeland asserted. “It 
creates a danger of war more cer- 
tainly than any other method.” Thus 
unable to secure the general disarma- 
ment they wanted, the free peoples 
had been forced to accept the fact 
that only one course remained—to 
rearm in their turn. This was not, so 
far as they were concerned, an arma- 
ments race. It was an effort, reluctant- 
ly but determinedly undertaken, to 
re-establish the equilibrium of arma- 
ments which was upset by others, and 
by so doing, to suppress a danger of 
war—to restore the chances of peace. 


In this spirit, they joined the Brus- 
sels Pact and the North Atlantic 
Union and decided to build up again 
the military force which they could 
now muster. 


Timely and Practical Suggestion 


Then Mr. van Zeeland continued: 
“Had the representative of the So- 
viet Union, in drawing his- con- 
clusions from the admirable prin- 
ciples which he recalled and which 
have never ceased to inspire us, 
made approximately the following 
announcement: ‘The Soviet Union 
will decrease its military power to 
the level of that of the other powers 
at the present moment’; in that case, 
we would believe the principles he 
invoked and we would be fully pre- 
pared to take up, with the same 
ardor as before, the organization of 
peace on the basis of disarmament.” 


But they had to return to the solu- 
tion that, at this moment, “the road 
to peace must be travelled through 
the equilibrium of armaments.” 
However, this policy of defence 
“does not exempt us in any way 
from the obligation to carry on the 
organization of the _ international 
political, economic, and social rela- 
tions within the framework of the 
United Nations. On the contrary, 
this obligation becomes more im- 
perative than ever.” 


Thus, Belgium considered the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Acheson to 
develop the role of the General As- 
sembly as timely and practical. 


“When we want,” he said, “to 
achieve the very aims of the United 
Nations organization, to promote 
peace and to fight aggression, the 
Assembly is not relieved of its own 
responsibility through the mere fact 
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that some other organ of the United 
Nations does not live up to its task. 
On the contrary, its responsibilities 
are thus increased.” 


Full Use of Possibilities 


Belgium did not want to change 
the Charter, only to use the possi- 
bilities of the Charter to their full 
extent. It approved the suggestions 
to simplify the conditions under 
which the Assembly could be called, 
in case of emergency, for extraordi- 
nary session. It favored establish- 
ment of some kind of permament 
inquiry commission and it believed 
that the Assembly might properly 
study practical means to organize 
and utilize the forces which Member 
states would put at the service of the 
aims and principles of the Charter. 


There was nothing, morevore, to 
prevent the Assembly from under- 
taking more constructive tasks at the 
same time: to create wealth, to put 
this wealth at the disposal of men, 
to raise the standard of living, to 
increase health, to lengthen life and 
existence, to open more widely the 
doors that lead to the high fields of 
the spirit. 


As soon as Korea was liberated 
from aggression, the United Na- 
tions should assist the Korean people 
in their reconstruction effort, Mr. van 
Zeeland continued. 


Security for Future 


“When peace has been restored,” 
he said, “when an efficient organiza- 
tion of international relations has 
again given the people security for 
the future, when national budgets 
are no longer encumbered by the 
heavy burden imposed by the at- 
tempt to achieve a balance of arma- 
ments—at that moment the facilities 
at our disposal should be used to 
sustain an immense and common ef- 
fort, an effort which would put in 
the hands of the less advanced coun- 
tries the material means to make up 
for their backward state and to reach 
the height of economic and social 
advancement. 


“There is an idea, at once noble, 
realistic and fruitful. The sooner it 
can be realized, the sooner will the 
world regain equilibrium in peace 
and in progress.” 
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A Decisive Step in History 


—DR. VIRGILIO DIAZ ORDONEZ 


Secretary of State for External Relations of the Dominican Republic 


HE great struggle which the 

young and sorely tried United 
Nations has had to face constituted 
the best evidence 
of the opportune- 
ness of its con- 
ception and the 
absolute necessity 
for its continu- 
ance, declared 
Dr. Virgilio Diaz 
Ordonez, of the 
Dominican’ Re- 
public. It was not 
one of those pro- 
ducts which were 
found in interna- 
tional political laboratories and which 
were created simply to find temporal 
and satisfactory solutions for selfish 
aims. It must represent a sacred 
formula of the pecples of the world 
for the permanent protection and 
guarantee of their dignity, autonomy, 
their peace and their democratic 
security. 

It was therefore a crime to try 
to hinder the United Nations in its 
sacred mission, so that it degener- 
ated into some sort of ideological 
instrument. It was a crime, too, to 
use it as an instrument for war in 
times of peace. 





The unjust armed aggression in 
Korea marked the lowest point 
reached so far in international dig- 
nity. By its energetic and resolute 
action on Korea, the United Nations 
had saved the faith in the principles 
of peace. For the first time in his 
tory a decisive step had been taken 
by a group of nations determined 
to fight victoriously against war. 

The Dominican Republic would 
co-operate and contribute as much 
as it could for the complete triumph 
of this just action. 

Dr. Diaz Ordonez then drew the 
Assembly’s attention to his Govern- 
ment’s proposal that Members re- 
sume normal relations with Spain. 
Two factors had inspired its action 
in this matter. 

First, a change had taken place 
in world public opinion in favor of 
resuming such relations. Second, 
his delegation wished to bring a new 
element for constructive unification 
and harmony into the organization. 
This was all the more necessary “in 
view of the fact that hurricanes and 
winds, which are blowing from a 
quarter we all know, are beginning 
to tear away the petals of the white 
rose of peace known as the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 





Obstacles to Confidence 


— EDVARD KARDELJ 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Yugoslavia 


NDER present conditions man- 
kind could eliminate the dan- 
ger of war only through the United 
Nations, declared 
Edvard Kardelj, 
of Yugoslavia. “It 
is, therefore, our 
foremost duty to 
preserve at all 
cost the univer- 
sality of the Unit- 
ed Nations and 
constantly to 
strengthen the 
part it must play 
in all questions 
related to war and 
peace, in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter.” 
There were four very harmful 
tendencies which undermined the 





confidence of peoples in the future 
of the United Nations and made it 
difficult for it to find the way to a 
firm peace. 

First, there was the tendency to 
reduce the United Nations to a mere 
propaganda rostrum. Discussions 
were often conducted, not to achieve 
agreement among nations, but to 
conceal the truth and justify un- 
democratic and even aggressive 
practices. 

Secondly, there was the tendency 
to transform the United Nations into 
a kind of superstate, into a force 
which would interfere more and 
more in the internal affairs of in- 
dividual states, bringing pressure to 
bear upon their independence. Such 
a tendency would put an end to the 
universal character of the United 
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Nations. Undoubtedly, there should 
be constant efforts towards strength- 
ening the system of international 
security so that aggression would be 
doomed in advance. The United Na- 
tions could, however, serve the cause 
of peace only if it was a sort of 
round table of equal _ nations, 
determined: (i) to safeguard peace 
and to create the necessary effective 
means for this, and (ii) to prevent 
any misuse of these means for inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of states. 

Thirdly, the independent initiative 
of small and medium states for peace 
did not now carry enough weight 
in the United Nations. The influence 
and responsibility of great powers 
in matters concerning the questions 
of world peace were, of course, of 
the greatest significance. The very 
fact, however, that the fundamental 
contradictions in the present world 
were caused, above all, by a strug- 
gle to dominate smaller and weaker 
countries, clearly showed that 
strengthening the independent role 
and independent initiative of small 
and medium powers in the United 
Nations would contribute greatly to 
its efficient work. 


Rights and Duties of States 


For these reasons, the Yugoslav 
delegation attached especial im- 
portance to the Draft Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of States based 
on these principles. Such a declara- 
tion “would represent a mighty moral 
and political factor, more partic- 
ularly in the struggle for the pre- 
servation of the independence and se- 
curity of small and medium states, 
and, thereby, in the struggle for the 
cause of peace.” 

The fourth unsatisfactory tendency 
was that of seeking to solve the prob- 
lem of peace only in a fragmentary 
manner, dealing with the various 
questions in a dispute separately. Mr. 
Kardelj urged that the problem of 
peace also be approached as a 
whole, as a question of the constant 
strengthening of the basic principles 
on which peace rests and, in the 
final analysis, as a question of 
Strengthening the entire system 
of international security. Essential 
though the first method of approach 
was, it would succeed only if based 
on efforts to follow the second meth- 
od of approach. Adopting the 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
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of States would undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the success of the latter 
method. 

Such important problems as the 
limitation of armaments, the prohibi- 
tion and control of atomic weapons, 
for instance, could be solved only 
if there was a general belief in the 
possibility of safeguarding a firm 
peace. Outside that framework, these 
questions were not only insoluble, 
but were also liable to be trans- 
formed into a “mere instrument of 
outbidding for propaganda pur- 
poses.” 

In this connection, Mr. Kardelj 
also observed that the problem of 
Chinese representation in the United 
Nations was not being solved be- 
cause it was an integral part of the 
entire complex of international rela- 
tions, still awaiting settlement. 


The Korean Question 


As for the events in Korea which 
threatened world peace, they resulted 
directly from the political division of 
the country and interference in its 
internal affairs. The Yugoslav atti- 
tude in the Security Council toward 
the Korean war was that it was partly 
a civil war provoked by the specific 
position in which Korea had found 
herself after the Second World War. 

In Korea there was a strong na- 
tional democratic and_ liberation 
movement striving for the inde- 
pendence and union of the country 
and the eradication of reactionary 
institutions inherited from the past, 
when the Korean people were the 
slaves of foreigners and their local 
henchmen. The so-called Korean 
question, therefore, could not be 
solved until the Korean people 
achieved independence and _ unity 
under a democratically elected gov- 
ernment. 

The present policy of the North 
Korean Government did not serve 
the cause of the true independence 
and unity of the Korean people. 
Those who inspired the policies and 
activities of the North Korean Gov- 
ernment had embarked upon an ag- 
gressive course, the consequences of 
which would have to be borne by 
the people of the whole world, with 
the Korean people shouldering the 
heaviest burden. This invariably hap- 
pened when political movements and 
governments became instruments in 
foreign hands. 





Mr. Kardelj urged the United Na- 
tions to find a speedy peaceful solu- 
tion which would end hostilities in 
Korea and which — pending the 
achievement of Korean  unity— 
would re-establish temporarily the 
former demarcation line along the 
38th parallel. This would render all 
acts of terrorism and vengeance im- 
possible. It would also enable the 
Korean people to hold democratic 
elections and thus elect a single na- 
tional assembly and government. 


Need for Direct Negotiations 


Another cause for concern was 
that a number of methods for reach- 
ing international agreement were no 
longer used, such, for instance, as 
direct negotiations between countries 
parties to a dispute or well-inten- 
tioned mediation. Also disturbing 
was the failure in the General 
Assembly to find by joint efforts and 
unanimous agreement a means of: 
(a) establishing a United Nations 
body designed especially to pro- 
mote international co-operation; (b) 
mediating among nations; (c) help- 
ing parties to a dispute—with their 
consent — to break the deadlock 
created by certain disputes; and (d) 
ensuring, at the same time, increas- 
ing participation by the small pow- 
ers in these efforts. 

The Yugoslav delegation accord- 
ingly proposed that the Assembly 
establish a permanent international 
Commission of Good Offices, com- 
posed of the six non-permanent 
members of the Security Council 
and six Members specially elected 
by the Assembly from among the 
United Nations, other than the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. Its basic method of work 
would be to examine—“without any 
unnecessary publicity, to avoid its 
becoming another propaganda ros- 
trum”—all existing international dis- 
putes. It would do so not as regards 
substance, but from the point of view 
of the possibility and desirability of 
direct negotiations and mediation 
between the parties to a dispute or 
between the largest number of states 
involved to open negotiations for a 
the parties to the dispute or the states 
involved, to open negotiations for a 
satisfactory solution. The Commis- 
sion would thus make possible an 
extensive use of the method of direct 
conversations and negotiations on 
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questions “which would otherwise 
provide us with material for rhetori- 
cal battles for many years to come.” 

Efforts to preserve world peace 
and world security should not be con- 
fined to the political side. Concern 
for economic and social problems 
was now more than ever important 
for the preservation of peace. Al- 
though important spadework had al- 
ready been accomplished in this field, 
the success so far achieved by the 
United Nations was “extremely 
modest.” 

For the same reasons, the Yugo- 
slav delegation opposed the attempts 
to liquidate UNICEF or fundamental- 
ly alter its character. Its structure 
and whole underlying concept repre- 
sented an important achievement of 
the United Nations in the field of 
international solidarity. 


Relations with U.S.S.R. 


Turning to Yugoslavia’s relations 
with the U.S.S.R., Mr. Kardelj ques- 
tioned the sincerity of Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s statement in the general debate 
that the Soviet Union stood “for the 
strengthening of friendly relations 
and co-operation with all nations 
that pursue the same end.” On the 
contrary, the Soviet Government and 
the governments under its influence 
were pursuing an aggressive policy 
against the Yugoslav Government. 
The latter, always willing to co- 
operate peacefully with all countries, 
including the Soviet Union, was 
ready to conclude an agreement on 
lasting peace with all its neighbors. 

Widespread political propaganda, 
military, diplomatic and economic 
activities (which Mr. Kardelj de- 
scribed in detail) had however been 
organized against the people of 
Yugoslavia. Theirs was a_ small 
country, belonging to no bloc, hav- 
ing no military alliances with any 
other country, giving no bases, either 
directly or indirectly, to any foreign 
power. But the promoters of this 
anti-Yugoslav campaign obviously 
considered that they need pay but 
scant attention to the principle of 
non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries. When Mr. 
Vyshinsky therefore demanded that 
warmongering propaganda be pro- 
hibited in all countries—he ought, 
in the first place, to achieve this in 
his own country. 


Reactionary Intervention 


The extraordinary bitterness and 
fury of this anti-Yugoslav campaign 
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showed both a tendency to impose 
foreign hegemony upon an _ inde- 
pendent country, and an attempt at 
reactionary intervention to silence 
a free people which demanded equal 
and democratic relations among na- 
tions, and which was blazing the 
trail for the further development of 
social democracy. This campaign 
only manifested the general trend 
of Soviet policy. 

The Soviet Government, however, 
was not solely responsible for the 
present world situation, for, Mr. 
Kardelj warned, every attempt to 
exploit the present international 
situation for a crusade against com- 
munism directly undermined peace 
and co-operation among nations. 


Chief Condition for Peace 


The struggle for peace should not 
be identified with the struggle to pre- 
serve any one social system. “On the 
contrary, peace can be preserved 
only by combating hegemony and 
aggression wherever they appear, re- 
gardless of the political and ideologi- 
cal slogans under which they may 
hide.” One of the chief conditions 
of peace thus involved ensuring a 
fuller measure of international co- 
operation among states with different 
social systems, “in a system of inter- 
national security which would be an 
obstacle to aggression as such, no 
matter by whom it is committed and 
not as an instrument for fighting any 
one social system.” 

The Soviet Union’s foreign policy, 
with its hegemonistic trend, had, 
however, completely upset the be- 
lief that it was truly guided by peace- 
ful intentions. It constantly provided 
the real warmongering circles in the 
world and in the West with argu- 
ments against those who stood for 
peace. 

Further, the temporary Soviet boy- 
cott of the United Nations had 
strengthened and encouraged all who 
opposed the universal character of 
the United Nations and peaceful 
international co-operation among 
states with different social systems. 

The Soviet attitude to the role of 
great powers and the mode of co- 
operation among them, moreover, 
failed to take into account the need 
for co-operation among nations on a 
basis of equaltiy, and it overlooked 
the need for consistent respect for 
democratic principles in relations 
among large and small states. “Peace 
does not depend on whether the great 
powers will come to an agreement 
by every means. Such a peace could 


also mean war against the small 
nations.” 

The fate of the world depended 
primarily on the extent to which the 
tendency to dominate weaker na- 
tions was prevented or restrained. 
Otherwise, agreements among the 
great powers would be little more 
than transient agreements On spheres 
of interest. 


Disguised Aggression 


Mr. Kardelj also warned against 
“a real danger today of aggression 
being launched, in certain circum- 
stances, under the guise of defence 
from aggression.” 

The Yugoslav delegation was 
therefore submitting a proposal to 
the Assembly designed to prevent, 
or at least to render difficult, such 
disguised aggression. 

By this, every state which, under 
whatever circumstances, launched 
military operations against another 
country would be obliged to state 
publicly within 24 hours its readi- 
ness to cease fire and withdraw its 
armed forces from foreign territory 
and carry this statement into effect, 
provided the opposite party made a 
similar statement. A state failing to 
do so would be an aggressor and 
would be held responsible for the 
breach of the peace. 

The Yugoslav Government would 
adhere to the principles laid down 
in this proposal whether the Assem- 
bly accepted it or not. 
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Warning Against Aggression 


—DR. T. F. TSIANG 


Permanent Representative of China to the United Nations 


HE positive and _ constructive 

work recorded in the Secretary- 
General’s annual report, began Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, constitut- 
ed the bright side 
of “an otherwise 
distressing pic- 
ture.” World at- 
tention was con- 
centratedon 
whether there 
would be war or 
peace. Indeed, he 
declared, the pri- 
mary purpose of 
the United Na- 
tions is the prevention of war. 


The United Nations had met its 
first great test in Korea — and met 
it magnificently, said Dr. Tsiang. 
His delegation considered it the 
greatest achievement of the United 
Nations since its foundation. 

The most notable feature of the 
Security Council debates of June 
25 and 27, he said, had been the 
fact that “no delegation thought the 
Korean crisis a mere civil war, al- 
though in appearance it might be 
called a civil war. Every delegation 
discarded the appearance and seized 
on the reality, which is the aggres- 
sion of international communism, led 
and nourished by the Soviet Union.” 
The Soviet Union has erred, he de- 
clared, in characterizing the Korean 
crisis as a civil war, and in compar- 
ing it to the events of the American 
Civil War. 





Two Distinguishing Factors 


“Mr. Malik and his masters,” 
continued Dr. Tsiang, “are sud- 
denly professing loyalty to doctrines 
which once held true and which 
should still hold true.” However, he 
said, two new decisive factors have 
appeared to divide history into dif- 
ferent epochs. The international situ- 
ation was today totally different from 
that in the nineteenth century. 

First, there existed today a world- 
wide organization “which is devoted 
solely to the promotion and prepara- 
tion, the fostering, fomenting, and 
financing of civil wars in all coun- 
tries which are not ruled by a com- 
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munist dictatorship subservient to the 
supreme dictator in the Kremlin. I 
refer to the Cominform, which is 
only an auxiliary of the Russian For- 
eign Office.” 

The second new factor was the 
existence “of a big power which in- 
spires, instigates, incites, organizes 
and orders civil wars in all coun- 
tries which are not, or refuse to be, 
satellites of this big power. I refer 
to communist Russia.” 


Plan of Domination 


The Korean civil war, said the 
Chinese representative, was a part of 
this plan of world domination by 
Soviet Russia. The aggression of 
North Korea had been organized, fi- 
nanced, directed and ordered by the 
Russian government. It was only a 
part of the Soviet campaign for 
world domination. 

We can divide aggressions into two 
types, Dr. Tsiang stated. On type 
was the brutal and open marching 
of the armies of one country into 
the territory of another, or direct 
aggression. The most recent practi- 
tioner of this type of aggression 
was Hitler. 

Secondly, he said, there was in- 
direct aggression — “with a com- 
munist party implanted in almost 
every country, eager to overthrow 
the legally constituted government by 
violence and sure to receive the ma- 
terial aid of communist parties of 
other countries, particularly of the 
Soviet Union. . . . This is Stalinist 
aggression. I warn the United Na- 
tions that it must adjust its mind 
and its machinery as quickly as pos- 
sible to meet Stalinist aggression. 
For this reason, my delegation sup- 
ports the program of the delegation 
of the United States for united action 
for peace.” 


Immediate Objective 


The immediate objective of “Stal- 
inist aggression” was, declared Dr. 
Tsiang, the consolidation of its 
Eurasian power base. Northern 
China, including Manchuria, Mon- 
golia and Sinkiang, was now virtual- 
ly Soviet territory. Other parts of the 


Chinese mainland were partly con- 
trolled by “Moscow’s obedient pup- 
pets.” The basic fact in the world 
today was this huge Eurasian power. 
There was no longer a division be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Western 
Europe and Southeastern Asia faced 
the same enemy. 

There was another false distinc- 
tion — that of the industrialized 
and non-industrialized nations. Some 
still thought that the industrialized 
nations have a high military poten- 
tial whereas the non-industrialized 
nations have a low military poten- 
tial. Within five years the Soviet 
Union had managed to establish in 
Northern Korea a military power of 
considerable strength. What has been 
achieved in Northern Korea could 
be easily duplicated in other parts 
of Asia, said Dr. Tsiang. Global ag- 
gression must be met with global 
defence. 


Events in China 


Errors had been made in estimat- 
ing the nature of Chinese commun- 
ism. The earlier error was to the 
effect that the Chinese communists 
were simple agrarian reformers, he 
said. It was accepted by certain cir- 
cles and has worked great damage 
to the cause of world peace and 
world freedom. 

“At present that error, without 
being repudiated, is replaced by an- 
other error, namely, that Chinese 
communism will become Titoist,” 
stated the Chinese representative. “I 
doubt that the spread of totalitarian- 
ism would promote the freedom and 
happiness of mankind. I warn this 
General Assembly that in the case of 
China there is no possibility of Mao 
Tse-tung’s becoming a second Tito. 
The Kremlin finds that one Tito 
is one too many.” The “puppet re- 
gime in Peiping,” he said, had al- 
ways been and was today in agree- 
ment with the  Leninist-Stalinist 
ideology. 

In the discussions in the United 
Nations, several speakers had men- 
tioned the 450,000,000 people of 
China, as if the speakers knew for 
certain what the 450,000,000 Chi- 
nese really desired. The setting up 
of the “puppet regime in Peiping” 
was not a revolution, but an instance 
of Russian conquest, he concluded. 
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Africa's Double Duty 


—GERHARDT P. JOOSTE 


Permanent Representative of the Union of South Africa to the United Nations 


T was doubtful whether Members 

of the United Nations had ever 
before met at a time more critical 
for the peace of 
the world, said 
Gerhardt P. 
Jooste, speaking 
for the Union of 
South Africa. The 
nations of the 
world were now 
perilously close to 
war. The United 
Nations therefore 
had a “terrifying 
responsibility’’ 
which should be 
squarely faced, particularly by the 
great powers who would have to 
proceed with the utmost caution to 
avoid the conflict which now seemed 
to loom ahead. 

Turning to the Korean crisis, he 
said the Union Government de- 
plored and condemned the clearly 
aggressive acts of the North Korean 
Government in committing an act 
of international lawlessness which 
showed careful premeditation and 
preparation, and which constituted 
a deliberate defiance of the United 
Nations. The speed with which the 
Security Council had acted in this 
crisis had, however, been most 
heartening. The way certain Mem- 
bers had responded to the call for 
help was truly magnificent, said Mr. 
Jooste, paying tribute to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his 
courageous lead in the matter and 
to those who had sacrificed their lives 
to destroy aggression. 

While his country found it neces- 
sary to give practical effect to its 
Charter obligations, by sending a 
completely equipped fighter squad- 
ron and ground staff to Korea, his 
Government had, however, never re- 
garded the Far East as falling within 
its sphere of military responsibility 
in preserving world peace. The rea- 
sons for this would be apparent to 
all who were conversant with the 
strategic importance of Africa, which 
formed a gigantic link between East 
and West. 

In this continent, there were vast 
human and material resources as yet 
virtually untapped. Tremendous ef- 
forts, mostly unappreciated by those 
who did not know Africa, were 
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being made to develop this vast land 
mass peopled by 150,000,000 human 
beings, many of whom were still in 
a primitive state. Without the sus- 
tained and inspired efforts of those 
responsible for African administra- 
tion, millions would remain in this 
state,—” a fertile soil therefore for 
those who now sow ideological seeds 
with the object of creating a world 
imperialism.” 


Double Duty in Africa 


Those in Africa had a double 
duty — to remove the scourge of 
human want and waste and a duty 
to the democratic world, Mr. Jooste 
added. To avoid an ideological con- 
flict in Africa, “the administering 
powers must spare no effort to pro- 
mote the well-being of the in- 
habitants of the continent, to release 
them from the scourge of disease and 
malnutrition, and so bring home to 
these under-privileged, the benefits 
of living in a free and democratic 
world—a world where all races can 
develop side by side and where all 
may advance towards the goal of 
freedom from want.” 

Conscious of its responsibilities, 
and believing in the great value of 
technical collaboration between the 
administering powers south of the 
Sahara, the Union had ensured that 
the services of its technical experts 
were freely available at technological 
conferences and other forms of con- 
sultation arranged by those powers. 
Thus, last year, it had convened the 
African regional Scientific Confer- 
ence in Johannesburg, which had led 
to the establishment of a Scientific 
Council for Africa. Another de- 
velopment was the establishment in 
January this year of the Commission 
for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, a co-ordinat- 
ing body on the metropolitan level, 
of which South Africa was also a 
member. 

As an immediate result, confer- 
ences had been scheduled for 1950, 
1951, and 1952, on problems of 
African labor, African medical edu- 
cation, African building and hous- 
ing, African nutrition, African rural 
welfare, the formation of African 
co-operative societies, and malaria 
control. There would also be other 


discussions—on the co-ordination of 
the operation and development of 
transport in Central and South 
Africa, for instance. 

These steps, constituting direct and 
positive action for improving the lot 
of those in Africa’s under-developed 
areas, would enable the people of 
Africa finally to distinguish between 
those concerned with their welfare 
who sought to promote their best in- 
terests, and those who sought to ex- 
ploit them ideologically for primar- 
ily selfish ends. 


“Hasty Criticism” 


“Those who are so hasty in their 
criticisms of us in Africa” he added, 
“should clearly realize there is no 
ready panacea for Africa in_ its 
present state. The development of its 
backward peoples must follow an 
orderly and realistic pattern, and the 
process of social and economic ad- 
vancement could be seriously jeop- 
ardized by the impact of destructive 
propaganda on the primitive mind.” 
The policy of the South African 
Government was to raise the stand- 
ard of living of all the peoples. It 
was striving to bring real and not 
illusory benefits. An unbiased glance 
at the records would reveal some 
measure of success in this. An 
evaluation of the progress made in 
the development of Africa and its 
peoples would be both more objec- 
tive and more helpful if more credit 
were given to the path already cov- 
ered and if less emphasis were placed 
on the road which still lay ahead. 

Discussing the future of the Unit- 
ed Nations, he said the organization 
should allay the doubts of many 
people about the ability of nations 
to work together in close co-opera- 
tion without resorting to interna- 
tional strife. The blame for the 
world’s present plight, however, was 
to be attached not to defects inherent 
in the United Nations but rather to 
factors beyond its control. It was 
hard to see what more could have 
been done in 1945 to avoid the 
present unhappy interplay of ideo- 
logies. “If we have erred in as- 
suming sincerity and goodwill where 
none exist, then, at any rate, history 
will declare that we have erred on 
the right side.” 

It was by the measure of the 
determination to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Charter that “we will 
either stand or fall.” 

It was therefore essential that 
Members should proceed with great 
caution and maintain a _ constant 
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vigilance against forces and tend- 
encies which threaten the future of 
the organization. The major weak- 
ness of the United Nations was the 
veto, the principle of which was un- 
sound. Mr. Jooste, however, was 
sure that it would not continue to be 
enshrined indefinitely in the Charter. 

There were other factors, too, 
which were equally dangerous. First, 
there was the tendency to over- 
simplify the complex nature of the 
problem of international relations. 
A fundamental fact which should 
always be recognized was that there 
were fundamental differences in out- 
look and culture in the world and 
in the United Nations which could 
not be altered except, perhaps, by 
compulsion and conflict. 

“These fundamental differences 
must be recognized wherever we seek 
to reconcile our interests and when- 
ever it is our dsire to establish a 
common basis for international co- 
operation.” It was the task of the 
United Nations not to remould the 
peoples of the world according to a 
common pattern, but to reconcile 
these different national and racial 
aspirations. 

It was imperative that the United 
Nations should continue to exist so 
that in it and through it the world 
could achieve “a system of interna- 
tional collaboration and co-operation 
which will save us from the evils of 
the past.” This was only possible 
however, “if we approach our 
mutual problems in a spirit of good- 
will and adopt an accommodating 
attitude with regard to each other’s 


affairs and difficulties.” There was 
no room today for a diplomacy 
which expressed a policy of national 
avarice with its concomitant sus- 
picions and insincerity and which 
postulated the growth and greatness 
of one nation at the expense of an- 
other. 

A second dangerous tendency in 
the United Nations was that of re- 
sorting to hostile and acrimonious 
debate even on matters with regard 
to which there were legitimate and 
reasonable differences of opinion. 
This threatened to create an at- 
mosphere which would make it im- 
possible ever to achieve peaceful 
solution of any important dispute. 

Thus, attacks made among the 
more recent discussions on Korea 
of the Security Council on the in- 
tegrity of nations and on the United 
Nations had had a most unfortu- 
nate effect on the public mind. The 
blasts of propaganda which emerged 
only served to confuse and alarm 
those who sought to give the or- 
ganization the status and prestige in 
international affairs essential for it 
to play the part envisaged for it by 
its founders. 

Those who supported the United 
Nations in its operations in Korea 
should again make it plain that their 
actions rested entirely on their clear 
obligations under the Charter to pre- 
serve international peace, to oppose 
and destroy aggression, and to out- 
law international banditry. 

Mr. Jooste also thanked Members 
for their tributes to the memory of 
Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts. 





Strengthen the United Nations 


— DR. ERNESTO DIHIGO 


Minister of State of Cuba 


N appeal to strengthen the 
United Nations to enable it to 
prevent war wherever it may break 
out, was made 
by Dr. Ernesto 
Dihigo, Minister 
of State of Cuba. 
Because of the 
tense relations be- 
tween the five 
great powers, Dr. 
Dihigo said, the 
world situation 
has _ deteriorated. 
The seeming 
“harmony” of the 
five great pow- 
ers in 1945 and 1946 showed signs 
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of “disintegration” in 1947, gave way 
to “divergencies of opinion” in 1948, 
finally to “well defined antagonism” 
in 1949, and to a “not attractive 
spectacle” in 1950. 

Great hope had been engendered 
by the establishment of the United 
Nations, a hove based on the illusion 
that humanity has fought its final 
war. Unfortunately, this confidence 
was exaggerated and it must regret- 
fully be admitted that after “lengthy 
speeches and bitter debate, problems 
have remained without final solu- 
tion.” 

The right of veto, opposed by only 
Cuba and Colombia at San Fran- 
cisco, had “contributed greatly” to 


this state of affairs, Dr. Dihigo said. 
The veto was a privilege likely to 
provoke friction and therefore might 
prevent the fulfilment of the funda- 
mental aim of the United Nations 
which is to “prevent war.” If ag- 
gression were committed, Dr. Dihigo 
continued, one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council 
could “prevent the United Nations 
from intervening and putting an end 
to the conflict.” 

The veto might have “paralyzed” 
the Council, he said, in the case of 
Korea and no intervention in the 
name of the United Nations might 
have been possible in the face “of 
this brutal and unjustified aggression 
by North Korea.” South Korea 
would have been completely sub- 
jected to the will of the invader. This 
demonstrated that “so long as the 
veto continues, the United Nations 
will be unable properly to fulfil its 
duty of maintaining peace.” The 
Cuban delegation was therefore in 
favor of “every measure tending to 
eliminate the veto or at least to les- 
sen its pernicious influence.” 


On the Credit Side 


Yet, the balance sheet is not en- 
tirely on the debit side, Dr. Dihigo 
continued. International policy al- 
though not completely “formed by 
the United Nations, is at least con- 
cluded in the United Nations.” The 
United Nations must receive credit 
for its successes in “Greece, Iran, 
Indonesia, the Italian Colonies and 
many others in the political field.” 
Furthermore, remarkable work was 
done in the economic field, and the 
case of Korea was final evidence of 
what the United Nations could 
achieve without the veto. 

The rapid protection accorded to 
South Korea, Dr. Dihigo said, had 
restored the confidence of the small 
nations in the United Nations and 
in its capacity to preserve them from 
war and from “ambition and im- 
perialistic aims of other nations.” 


“New Armaments Race” 


At this moment, Dr. Dihigo stated, 
the world was contemplating a new 
armaments race. This was alarming 
because “history teaches us that ar- 
maments races always end in war.” 
All nations, therefore, should be re- 
minded of the solemn undertaking 
of all governments at San Francisco 
“to try to find the minimum of har- 
mony necessary to avoid war.” The 
minimum of harmony is_ within 
reach of all nations, if they leave 
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aside “nationalistic ambitions, politi- 
cal doctrine and imperialistic aims.” 

It was of first importance, Dr. 
Dihigo continued, to put into effect- 
ive practice “democracy and the re- 
spect for fundamental rights of 


man.” The past had shown that 
true democracies are “opposed to ag- 
gressive war.” The “human ele- 
ment”—above all “political and eco- 
nomic nationalisms and creeds”— 
must not be forgotten. 





“Contradictions” in Charter 


—DR. EDUARDO ANZE MATIENZO 


Permanent Representative of Bolivia to the United Nations 


R. EDUARDO ANZE MATI- 
ENZE, of Bolivia, supported 
fully Mr. Acheson’s proposals for a 
peace security 
force. He also 
paid warm trib- 
utes to the United 
Nation Mission 
to Bolivia and its 
chairman, Dr. 
Hugh L. Keenley- 
side of Canada. 
Dr. Matienzo, 
after first reaf- 
firming the faith 
of his government 
in the Charter drew the Assembly’s 
attention to a number of “contradic- 
tions” in the Charter. The first “para- 
dox,” he said was the “legal equality 
of nations” established in the pream- 
ble and the “guide for voting” in the 
Security Council which gives “more 
power to might.” The second para- 
dox was the tremendous concern for 
human rights in the preamble and in 
many Chapters of the Charter, while 
at the same time Article 2, paragraph 
7 eliminated all matters “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state.” Therefore, in order to 
guarantee certain universal rights, 
he said, we should have to “violate 
a certain Article of the Charter.” 

The smaller nations, he continued, 
“resigned” themselves to the princi- 
ple of unanimity at San Francisco, 
but they hardly imagined that they 
were “forging the fetters which were 
to prevent us from moving.” The 
“obstinate and constant use of the 
veto” kept the Council from “fulfill- 
ing its duties.” 

Dr. Matienzo endorsed Mr. Ache- 
son’s proposal and declared that his 
delegation would vote in favor of 
it and also for the Chilean proposal 
which he considered “an effective 
step forward.” 

“The democratic world,” he con- 
tinued, “can help the under-devel- 
Oped countries.” Bolivia had faith 
in the extended technical assistance 
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program of the United Nations, in 
President Truman’s Point Four plan, 
in the actions of the economic and 
social division of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations and in the “con- 
structive work of the specialized 
agencies.” 

Dr. Matienzo reviewed the story 
of the technical assistance mission 
directed by Dr. Keenleyside which 
came to Bolivia in April 1950. Dr. 
Matienzo said that in the beginning 
public opinion was not too inter- 
ested in the mission. “But this mis- 
sion worked so seriously, so formally 
and so well that, little by little, it 
entered the national consciousness 
and awoke interest all over the coun- 
try because of the way it considered 
questions.” Finally, he said, there 
were applications from all over the 
Republic for a visit from the mission. 
“Thus the United Nations entered 


the very heart and soul of Bolivia.” 

Dr. Matienzo assured the Assem- 
bly, that no future government could 
disregard the proposals made by “the 
Canadian representative on _ that 
mission, because public opinion 
would insist on their fulfilment.” Dr. 
Matienzo then thanked Canada, Mr. 
Trygvie Lie and the Secretariat and 
the members of the mission for their 
“constructive, idealistic fervor.” He 
suggested that together with the 
“peace security forces” proposed by 
Mr. Acheson, the United Nations 
should inaugurate “technical secur- 
ity forces.” 

The United Nations actions and 
the Point Four program of Mr. Tru- 
man, he continued, had led Bolivia 
to the conviction that to raise the 
standard of living “you do not have 
to overthrow the world, and you do 
not have to propose and foment frat- 
icidal wars. You can evolve peace- 
fully towards a social type and stage 
based on justice without the need of 
Communism.” 

The Soviet Union, said Dr. Ma- 
tienzo, was trying to “sow misunder- 
standing, disillusion and mistrust.” 
Bolivia could not trust “the sincerity 
of the draft resolution presented by 
the representative of the Soviet 
Union,” he concluded, because the 
Bolivian delegation had doubt con- 
cerning the Soviet Union proposal 
and “the phraseology” in which it 
was “couched.” 


Technical Assistance Progress 


— SELIM SARPER 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Turkey 


T this moment of grave concern 
for the peace of the world, 
began Selim Sarper, of Turkey, some 
“rays of hope 
and _—_ encourage- 
ment” were also 
visible. Progress 
by the United Na- 
tions in dealing 
with economically 
under - developed 
countries deserved 
particular men- 
tion, and_ the 
Turkish repre- 
sentative termed 
the Technical As- 
sistance Conference of June last a 
“promising beginning.” 
However, his delegation was con- 
vinced that the field of technical 


assistance should be further ex- 
plored without waiting for the re- 
sults of large-scale programs. It 
also believed that more concrete 
ways of assistance to nations should 
be sought, such as private and pub- 
lic investment in under-developed 
countries simultaneously with tech- 
nical assistance. Still, the Economic 
and Social Council had made 
progress in this field. 


Maintenance of Peace 


“We observe,” said Mr. Sarper, 
referring to United Nations action 
in Korea, “that the spirit of the 
United Nations has, during the 
course of this year, manifested it- 
self as_ reality.” However, the 
mechanism for the maintenance of 
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world peace within the provisions 
of the Charter still left much to be 
desired. It had either not been set 
up at all—as in the case of Chapter 
VII's provisions—it did not function 
properly. The “veto”—to which the 
Turkish delegation had registered 
its objection as far back as San 
Francisco—had been made “a tool 
of obstruction.” 

The “historic” Security Council 
resolutions of June 25 and 27 were 
in complete harmony with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Charter, con- 
tinued the Turkish representative. 
This action was a striking example 
of how the Security Council could 
function if the veto were elimi- 
nated. 

Since such elimination was pos- 
sible only through modification of 
the Charter—and Turkey believed 
that any such attempt would be 
doomed to failure—it was incum- 
bent on the General Assembly to 
meet such situations as might arise. 


In considering the four-point 
plan suggested by the United States 
Secretary of State, Turkey believed 
that Point 3 (designation of a 
United Nations unit in its armed 
forces by each Member) should be 
considered first. It was the point 
to which all the others led, since 
action could only be taken by such 
forces. The other points were, of 
course, also parts of a mechanism 
of security. 

With these considerations, the 
Turkish delegation wholeheartedly 
supported, in its main lines, the 
United States proposal. 

“If,” Mr. Sarper concluded, “at 
the close of this fifth session we 
leave the Assembly Hall without 
having set up an effective and 
smoothly running mechanism for 
the preservation of world peace, we 
shall have been false to the ideal of 
the United Nations and failed to 
promote the cause of universal 
peace.” 





Faith in United Nations Justified 


— ERNEST BEVIN 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom 


AST year, recalled Ernest Bevin, 

United Kingdom Foreign Sec- 
retary, he had felt somewhat pessi- 
mistic about the 
future of the 
United Nations. 
He had wondered 
whether it had 
taken root deeply 
enough in_ the 
hearts and minds 
of people to sur- 
vive the  inevit- 
able international 
storms. He had 
nevertheless __ be- 
lieved them that it 
would recover its original impetus 
and spirit. That faith had been justi- 
fied. The last few months had shown 
with what credit it had emerged from 
a period of great trial. It had proved 
itself capable of doing what many 
doubted it could do: it had displayed 
the unity and determination required 
to take prompt and effective action 
against aggression. 

The aggressors in Korea had clear- 
ly counted on being able to present 
the world with a fait accompli and 
to win a victory for aggression. But 
they had underestimated the almost 
immediate and overwhelming reac- 
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tion of the rest of the world in re- 
sentment at their conduct. This re- 
sentment would be felt and expressed 
just as keenly in the country of those 
who were responsible for the aggres- 
sion if their people were free to learn 
the facts. 

Now that this unity against ag- 
gression had been forged, the slight- 
est suggestion of paralysis must not 
be allowed to creep back into the or- 
ganization. If, however, aggression 
took place again, all realized that 
they must resist it by force. To deal 
with the latest example of aggression 
in Korea, the Security Council and 
the United Nations had had to im- 
provise. But things must not be left 
to chance like that again. Urgent 
attention must thus be given to the 
United States plan for strengthening 
the United Nations machinery against 
aggression. Agreeing in full with 
the objectives of this plan, Mr. Bevin 
was sure fhe United States Govern- 
ment would welcome constructive 
criticism in discussing it so as to 
make it widely acceptable and as ef- 
fective as possible. 

Confident that the authority of the 
United Nations would prevail in 
Korea, Mr. Bevin declared it was 
also “our duty to look beyond the 


conflict and to find means of restor- 
ing peace and unity in Korea. There 
must no longer be South Koreans 
and North Koreans, but just Ko- 
reans, who must be encouraged to 
work together to rebuild their coun- 
try with the advice and the help and 
the support of the United Nations.” 
Representatives in the General As- 
sembly had a great opportunity to 
consult with one another and plan 
for the days ahead. “Public opinion 
will judge us not only by the right 
use of our military power, but also 
by the sincerity and good intentions 
of every Member of the United Na- 
tions in the final settlement of the 
problem, and by the effectiveness of 
our actions for the rehabilitation of 
the country when hostilities have 
ceased.” 

Turning to other Asian matters, 
Mr. Bevin deeply regretted that Cey- 
lon had not been admitted to the 
United Nations. Ceylon had a great 
contribution to make to the world, 
but it was kept out of the United 
Nations by “sheer perversity.” Near- 
ly everybody in the Assembly be- 
lieved that the vetoing of Ceylon was 
a grave injustice. It was somewhat 
ironical that those responsible for 
this should claim to be the champions 
of the emerging peoples of Asia. In 
1948, Mr. Bevin recalled, the United 
Kingdom at a meeting of the Big 
Five had tried to establish a code of 
conduct to ensure that none of them 
would abuse its power to the detri- 
ment of the smaller nations, but to 
no avail. If those charged with such 
heavy responsibility could agree 
among themselves on a code of con- 
duct which would be tolerant, help- 
ful, and conducive to the progress 
of the organization, it would be one 
of the best ways of establishing con- 
fidence in the world. 

As for the representation of China, 
Mr. Bevin did not wish to prejudge 
the conclusions of the special com- 
mittee set up to study the matter. 
But he did want to make it clear that 
the United Kingdom did not intend 
to break its long-established friend- 
ship with China. It looked forward 
to the day when the Chinese people 
would again take their proper place 
as one of the great powers. The 
question of who should represent 
them could be fought out in this As- 
sembly. “Then we shall have for- 
gotten these present difficulties and 
shall be ready to help China to fulfil 
her destiny.” The world was too 
small to be divided into East and 
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West, Mr. Bevin added. The United 
Kingdom would follow the concep- 
tion of the United Nations, “a con- 
ception of one-world unity dwelling 
in peace and contentment.” 


Mr. Bevin, further, did not be- 
lieve that the problem of Formosa 
was insoluble. Members could settle 
it together, just as they would have 
to settle the Korean problem, thus 
showing the world their competence 
to do so in a way that would con- 
tribute to world peace and justice. 


Other Danger Sources 


There were other active or po- 
tential sources of danger, partic- 
ularly in Europe, Mr. Bevin con- 
tinued. 


The Soviet Government, disregard- 
ing agreements between the Allied 
Powers, had carried out policies in 
Poland, Romania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia which indicated intention to 
dominate and convert them into 
satellites, with communist regimes 
subservient to “the ever-expanded 
Moscow.” In Czechoslovakia the 
same end was achieved by means of 
a coup d’etat. Mr. Bevin did not be- 
lieve that the Soviet Government had 
ever intended sincerely to act in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the agree- 
ments which had been entered into 
during the war. Further, Germany 
was today divided, because the So- 
viet Union Government did not want 
a unified Germany free to choose its 
own form of government. This 
divided Germany was a source of 
anxiety, for it might be the scene 
of another act of aggression like that 
in Korea. 

The present organizaton of East- 
ern Germany, with its powerful mili- 
tarized police force, justified very 
real concern. “We must naturally 
take this into account in the shaping 


of our policy. . . . We are accused 
of being warmongers because we do 
not ignore it. . . . We were reluctant 


to move a single inch towards the 
creation of any warlike organization, 
even a purely defensive one. ... But 
we should not have been doing our 
duty to the world . . . if we had not 
united our forces and built up our 
military power to resist any possible 
threat from the East.” 

The attempt of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to starve Berlin had been met 
by “the famous airlift,” but the dan- 
ger had not been removed. If aggres- 
sion took place, it could not be con- 
fined to Germany. The United King- 
dom was eager to see “a united Ger- 
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many, under proper democratic con- 
ditions, which would remove this 
constant menace to the peace of Eu- 
rope.” It was ready to devote all its 
energies to recreating sound eco- 
nomic conditions in that continent, 
and in that country. In this regard, 
Mr. Bevin praised the Marshall Plan 
as a great contribution to peace. 


“Europe,” he added, “is re-emerg- 
ing. Europe has not finished its con- 
tribution to humanity.” Two factors 
would help its present difficult phase 
to pass quickly. One was the 
determination of the free peoples of 
Europe to defend their liberty. The 
second was the growing economic 
prosperity resulting from the com- 
bined efforts of the Western world. 
Europe was well aware of he tasks 
before it. It would be a credit to 
the United Nations and to the world. 


Armament Problems 


Mr. Bevin then moved to the prob- 
lems of disarmament and the control 
of atomic energy. These could not 
be dealt with merely by a resolution 
of the United Nations, as proposed 
by the Soviet Union In the case of 
atomic weapons, for instance, the 
point of dispute was extremely 
simple. It was all a question of con- 
fidence. Thus, if one country, when 
entering into an agreement of the 
kind proposed, closed all its doors, 
could one wonder that the rest of 
the nations asked it to show that it 
was also carrying out an agreement 
on the matter as they were quite 
ready to do? What was there to 
hide if it was abiding by the agree- 
ment and honoring it? No one 
wanted to interfere with its sov- 
ereignty. But if every act gave rise 
to suspicion, it was impossible to 
get a firm basis for establishing the 
necessary confidence upon which dis- 
armament must be built. 


As for the Soviet proposal for a 
one-third reduction in armaments, 
“we are asked to accept that as a 
genuine proposition.” The Soviet 
army and armaments today were 
greater than those of the armies of 
all Europe. “This talk of peace and 
signing petitions and peace cam- 
paigns” seemed to be “really a kind 
of propaganda barrage to weaken the 
victim before launching the attack. 
The Soviet Union Government must 
not be surprised if we are not taken 
in by it.” Before there could be a 
change, the fifth column must be 
withdrawn from the countries of free 
peoples. There must be no interfer- 


ence in any form with other states 
in their evolution. “Let there be real 
sovereignty,” which the Russians 
claimed they wanted to maintain. 
Then, the problem of disarmament 
could be discussed in an atmosphere 
of absolute confidence. 

Druing the last years, however, 
the Moscow-instigated fifth column, 
led by the Cominform, had ham- 
pered every stage of Europe’s strug- 
gle to get out of the morass caused 
by the war. This had been done on 
the basis of the philospohy that if 
enough chaos was created it was 
possible to seize power. “This is a 
dangerous policy which has already 
been taken too far for the liking of 
the free world,” Mr. Bevin warned. 
“No amount of signing peace peti- 
tions, or anything of that character, 
can have any effect towards protect- 
ing peace.” 

Actions, not words, were needed, 
such as getting agreement on a peace 
treaty for Austria, which could be 
had tomorrow if the Soviet repre- 
sentative were prepared to act in 
accordance with his proclaimed will- 
ingness to reach agreement. 

Meanwhile, “no amount of calling 
us warmongers Or hurling names at 
us will divert us. We are determined 
to pursue peace and to maintain it. 
We are equally determined, if neces- 
sary, to fight to the bitter end for the 
liberty for which we struggled so 
hard and which we are resolved to 
defend.” 

Since the foundation of the United 
Nations, the policy of the United 
Kingdom had been based on respect 
for and loyalty to the principles of 
the Charter. 


Economic, Social Progress 


The United Nations, he added, 
had made considerable progress in 
the economic and social fields in the 
last year. The problems before it, 
however, were still enormous. In- 
dustrially advanced countries must 
be ready, as indeed they were, to 
help those less advanced. 

Welcoming the greater under- 
standing shown in the Trusteeship 
Council’s report of the role played 
by Great Britain in developing de- 
pendent territories, Mr. Bevin stress- 
ed that the work of the Trusteeship 
Council should be given high 
priority. 

Although the United Nations 
would still have its disappointments 
and setbacks and many difficulties 


(Continued on page 384.) 
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L. N. PALAR hoisting the Flag of Indonesia at the flag-raising ceremony held at Lake Success. 


Indonesia Welcomed 
into the United Nations 


N August 17, 1945, after the 

surrender of Japan, the people 
of Indonesia proclaimed “their irre- 
vocable decision to be a free and 
independent nation, and on that day, 
they took the sacred oath of secur- 
ing their freedom in word as well 
as in fact, and to preserve it for 
all time.” 

On September 28, 1950 — five 
years and one month after this Pro- 
clamation of Independence—the rep- 
resentative of the Republic of In- 
donesia stood “in deep humility” on 
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the rostrum of the General Assembly 
“to accept Membership in the family 
of nations and to assume all the 
obligations and responsibilities that 
this Membership entails.” 


The universality of the welcome 
afforded the young Republic was 
attested to by the dispatch with 
which the Security Council and the 
Assembly approved Indonesia’s appli- 
cation. The day after its formal 
submission by Ambassador L. N. 
Palar, on September 25, together 
with Indonesia’s declaration to accept 


the obligations of the Charter, the 
Security Council interrupted its con- 
sideration of previous agenda items, 
and, on the suggestion of the repre- 
sentative of India took up the appli- 
cation directly, without even prior 
reference to its Committee on the 
Admission of New Members. 


In introducing the application, Sir 
Benegal Narsing Rau emphasized 
that Indonesia should be admitted 
to Membership not only because of 
the key economic, strategic, and po- 
litical position which it held in in- 
ternational politics and its possesion 
of the largest Moslem population in 
the world, but because it could be 
said to be “the child of the United 
Nations.” 


In the discussion that followed, 
expressions such as “warmly wel- 
comed,” “wholeheartedly supported,” 
and “major success for the United 
Nations” underscored the approval 
by ten of the Council’s members to 
recommend the Republic for Mem- 
bership. The eleventh member, 
China, abstained with regrets. Noth- 
ing would have pleased his delega- 
tion more, declared Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
than to have been the first to wel- 
come Indonesia, and the Council’s 
records showed that China had sup- 
ported the Republic from the begin- 
ning. However, the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment had recognized the “puppet 
regime” in Peiping, a recognition 
which Dr. Tsiang considered “pre- 
mature”—and for this reason he felt 
compelled to abstain from participat- 
ing in the Council’s vote. 


This Membership recommendation 
—the first since May 1949, when 
the Security Council took similar 
action in regard to Israel—was im- 
mediately transmitted to the General 
Assembly which, in turn, made it the 
first item of business after the close 
of the general debate on September 
28. At that time, the Assembly also 
had before it a draft resolution sub- 
mitted jointly by Australia and India 
calling for the admission of In- 
donesia. 


Speeches of Welcome 


After the unanimous adoption of 
this resolution, Dr. Palar, the repre- 
sentative of the Republic, was in- 
vited to the rostrum where he shook 
hands with the representatives of 27 
Member states who came forward 
to make speeches of welcome. 


Appropriately, the first of these 
speakers was the representative of 
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the Netherlands, which is linked with 
Indonesia in a special Union and 
which, at the Round Table Confer- 
ence at The Hague, had indicated its 
desire to sponsor the application of 
its partner for Membership in the 
United Nations. So many ties had 
been established and now existed 
between the two countries, declared 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, that 
“it is only natural that the Nether- 
lands Government and people take 
particular pleasure in greeting in 
our midst the independent and sov- 
ereign Republic of Indonesia.” The 
Netherlands had had a special reason 
for voting to admit Indonesia, Dr. 
van Heuven Goedhart pointed out: 
“the pleasure of welcoming our part- 
ner in the Union representing a new 
conception in East-West relations.” 

Succeeding speakers also presented 
special reasons for welcoming the 
admission of Indonesia. Thus, In- 
dia had been “the first country” 


which from the very beginning had 
tried “in its own humble way” to 
further Indonesia’s independence; 
and Egypt was “the first state to 
conclude a treaty of amity with the 
Republic of Indonesia.” Iraq and 
other Arab countries maintained that 
Indonesia, as a Moslem and Asiatic 
country, would contribute to co- 
operation between Moslem and non- 
Moslem, and between the Eastern 
and the Western worlds. Pakistan 
in turn called Indonesia “a child of 
the United Nations,” and, with Iran, 
Thailand, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom, declared that credit 
for the achievement should be shared 
between the peoples and Govern- 
ments of Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands and the United Nations itself. 


“Transcendent Significance’ 


Chile and France hailed the de- 
velopment as a new step in the 


PRESIDENT SOEKARNO driving from the airport on his return from exile. 
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growing importance of Asia in in- 
ternational affairs, and the Philip- 
pines maintained that “the participa- 
tion in our work of a country of 
75,000,000 people possessing enor- 
mously rich natural resources and 
stretching along the equator from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Indian 
Ocean cannot but be regarded as an 
act of transcendent significance in the 
history of the United Nations.” 

Syria was certain that Indonesia 
would contribute in helping the re- 
maining non-self-governing peoples 
to attain their independence, “be- 
cause those who have suffered and 
know the meaning of loss of freedom 
also understand the difficulties of 
others and will be able to help 
them.” Saudi Arabia trusted that 
the “happy occasion” would be fol- 
lowed by the admission of the Hash- 
emite Kingdom of Jordan and other 
states, a sentiment voiced by numer- 
ous other Members. 

The Soviet Union wished Indo- 
nesia success in its activities in the 
United Nations and “success and 
prosperity to the Indonesian people 
in building up an independent demo- 
cratic state,’ while Poland and 
Czechoslovakia declared that the In- 
donesian people had travelled over a 
difficult road to independence, and 
had proved their right to be admitted 
into the United Nations. 

In response, Dr. Palar warmly 
thanked all the preceding speakers 
for their words of welcome and en- 
couragement, and expressed his spe- 
cial gratitude to the Governments and 
peoples of India and Australia, sup- 
ported by the Philippines, Pakistan, 
and Burma, for first taking up the 
Indonesian case in the United Na- 
tions; to the nations of Asia and the 
Middle East which met at New Delhi 
and gave inspiring support, both 
moral and material; to the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil which “submerged their differ- 
ences and gave us their support”; 
to the Netherlands for making pos- 
sible the cessation of bloodshed and 
for seeking a peaceful settlement at 
the Round Table Conference; and 
“last but not least,” to the United 
Nations which, through its organs 
and subsidiary bodies, “highly suc- 
ceeded in injecting the spirit of con- 
ciliation and reason into the discus- 
sions between the parties” and con- 
tributed “in very generous measure” 
to the establishment of Indonesia as 
a free nation. 
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Above—The shaded portion shows the extent of the Republic of Indonesia. The white area, right, is New Guinea (Irian) the sovereignty of which has not yetb 


Below—Opening session of the First Parliament on February 15, 1950 at Djakarta. 
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bayn decided. Above—Running up the Indonesian Flag for the first time after the transfer of sovereignty. 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, of the Netherlands, welcomes Indonesia to the United Nations. Seated on the left is L. N. Palar, of Indonesia. 








Recommendations on Korea Adopted 
(Continued from page 346) 


(a) a Commission to be known 
as the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea be established to (i) 
assume the functions hitherto exer- 
cised by the present United Nations 
Commission on Korea, (ii) represent 
the United Nations in bringing about 
the establishment of a unified, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Govern- 
ment of all Korea, (iii) exercise 
such responsibilities in connection 
with relief and rehabilitation in Ko- 
rea as may be determined by the 
General Assembly after receiving the 
recommendations of the Economic 
and Social Council; the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea should 
proceed to Korea and begin to carry 
out its functions as soon as possible; 

(b) .pending the arrival in Korea 
of the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea, governments repre- 
sented on the Commission should 
form an interim committee composed 
of their permanent representatives 
to the United Nations to consult 
with and advise the United Nations 
Unified Command in the light of the 
above recommendations; the interim 
committee should begin to function 
immediately upon the approval of this 
resolution by the General Assembly. 

Furthermore, the Assembly, mind- 
ful of the fact that at the end of 
the present hostilities the task of 
rehabilitating the Korean economy 
would be of great magnitude, should 
request the Eeconomic and Social 
Council, in consultation with the 
specialized agencies, to develop plans 
for relief and rehabilitation on the 
termination of hostilities and to re- 
port to the General Assembly at an 
early date to be determined. 

The sponsors of this resolution 
later accepted the following amend- 
ments: (1) by Brazil, expressing ap- 
preciation of the work done by the 
United Nations on Korea in perform- 
ing an important and difficult task; 
(2) by Chile, calling upon the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to expedite 
the study of long-term measures to 
promote the economic development 
and social progress of Korea and 
meanwhile to draw the attention of 
the authorities which decide requests 
for technical assistance to the urgent 
and special necessity of affording 
such assistance to Korea; (3) by 
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Mexico, providing that the proposed 
Commission report to the Assembly 
at its next session and make interim 
reports to the Secretary-General; and 
(4) by the United Kingdom, request- 
ing the Secretary-General to provide 
the Commission with adequate staff 
and facilities, including technical ad- 
visers as required, and authorizing 
him to pay the expenses of a repre- 
sentative and alternate from each of 
the States members of the Commis- 
sion. The Committee later adopted, 
by a vote of 29 in favor and 2 
against, with 22 abstentions, an Is- 
raeli amendment that all sections and 
representative bodies of both North 
and South Korea should be invited 
to co-operate with the organs of the 
United Nations in the restroation of 
peace, holding of elections, and the 
establishment of a unified govern- 
ment. 

The U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia submitted 
a joint draft resolution proposing 
that the Assembly recommend: 

1. To the belligerents in Korea 
that they immediately cease hostil- 
ities, 

2. To the United States and other 
Governments that they immediately 
withdraw their troops from Korea 
and establish conditions which would 
secure for the Korean people the 
possibility of enjoying the inalien- 
able sovereign right to settle freely 
the internal affairs of their State, 

3. That after the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and for the purpose 
of establishing a Government of a 
unified and independent Korean 
State, all-Korean elections to a Na- 
tional Assembly be held as soon as 
possible on the basis of the free 


expression of the will of the popula- - 


tion of all Korea, 

4. That a joint (parity) commis- 
sion composed of the representatives 
of North and South Korea be elected 
at a joint assembly of the deputies 
of the Supreme People’s Assembly 
of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea and of the National Assem- 
bly of South Korea to organize and 
conduct free all-Korean elections to 
the National Assembly of all Korea; 
the joint assembly to elect an interim 
all-Korean committee to carry out 
the functions of governing the coun- 
try and to operate pending the elec- 
tion of the all-Korean National As- 





sembly and the establishment of a 
permanent all-Korean Government; 


5. That a United Nations Com- 
mittee, with the indispensable par- 
ticipation in it of the representatives 
of States bordering on Korea, be 
established to observe the holding of 
free all-Korean elections to the Na- 
tional Assembly, 


6. That for the purpose of re- 
habilitating Korean national economy 
which has suffered from the war, the 
Economic and Social Council imme- 
diately draw up, with the participa- 
tion of the representatives of Korea, 
plans for providing the necessary eco- 
nomic and technical aid to the Ko- 
rean people through the United Na- 
tions Organization, 

7. That after the establishment of 
the all-Korean Government, the Se- 
curity Council consider the question 
of admitting Korea to Membership 
of the United Nations Organization. 

The U.S.S.R. introduced two other 
resolutions. Under the first, the As- 
sembly would resolve to call upon 
the United States Government to 
terminate and to prohibit in the 
future the bombing of towns and in- 
habited centres by aircraft and other 
means, as well as the machine-gun- 
ning from the air of the peaceful 
inhabitants of Korea. By the sec- 
ond, the Assembly would resolve to 
disband the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea. 

India proposed the appointment 
of a sub-committee of seven mem- 
bers to attempt to consider all plans 
and proposals for United Nations 
action in establishing a free, peace- 
ful, and independent Korea and pre- 
sent a recommendation before Oc- 
tober 6. This proposal failed of 
adoption by a vote of 24 in favor 
and 32 against, with 3 abstentions. 


With amendments, the draft res- 
olution submitted by Australia and 
seven other nations was adopted by 
the Committee by a vote of 47 in 
favor and 5 against, with 7 ab- 
stentions. 

The plan for the independence of 
Korea sponsored by the U.S.S.R. 
and four members failed to be adop- 
ted by a vote of 5 in favor and 46 
against, with 8 abstentions. The 
vote on the U.S.S.R. proposal on 
bombing in Korea was 5 in favor 
and 51 against, with 3 abstentions. 
The Soviet proposal calling for the 
disbanding of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea was also: de- 
feated, the vote being 5 in favor 
and 54 against. 
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Discussion of Complaint 
of Aggression in Korea 


N September 26, after consider- 

able discussion on procedure, 
the Security Council decided by a 
vote of 7 in favor and none against, 
with 4 abstentions (China, India, 
Norway, and the U.S.S.R.), that it 
would first hear consecutive inter- 
pretations of a statement made by 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., at 
its previous meeting on September 
16, when the Unified Command’s 
fourth report on operations in Korea 
had been read. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 7.) 


The Unified Command’s report 
was a shameful document, Mr. Malik 
declared in his statement. It was 
made to justify bloody aggression 
against Korea, to mislead public 
opinion by asserting that schools, 
hospitals, cultural establishments, and 
infirmaries were destroyed solely be- 
cause they were used to conceal 
soldiers and weapons. These asser- 
tions had long since been exposed 
by the U.S.S.R. delegation and the 
cablegram of September 7 from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea to the President of the Coun- 
cil and the Secretary-General. Hav- 
ing read the cable, which protested 
the “bombings, strafing, and com- 
plete destruction of towns and vil- 
lages where there have never been 
any military targets, deliberate firing 
upon the peaceful population, and 
the systematic annihilation of the na- 
tional property of Korea,” Mr. Malik 
read a second communication from 
the North Korean authorities stating 
that on September 16 American air- 
planes had chosen the central hos- 
pital in Pyongyang as one of their 
main targets, though it was plainly 
marked with Red Cross emblems. 
Many people had been killed and 
wounded, and the hospital buildings 
seriously damaged. These docu- 
ments, said Mr. Malik, exposed the 
“fabrications” that General Mac- 
Arthur sent to the Council. Special 
attention should be paid to the fact 
that the American interventionists, 
who had deliberately and forcibly 
driven the Korean population to the 
South, were taking no steps to pro- 
vide that population with the neces- 
sary food, drink, and shelter, Mr. 
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Malik continued, citing an article in 
the Paris Monde on September 13 
by a war correspondent, Charles 
Favrel. 

“The correspondent describes the 
incredible trials and sufferings of 
300,000 Koreans, whom the Amer- 
icans have forced into a camp for 
refugees,” said Mr. Malik. “Favrel 
states that the camp was a place 
where the terrible words of Dante 
acquired their full meaning. Words 
could not describe the sufferings of 
the people who were there. There 
was Buchenwald, there was Dachau, 
but what he saw there was incom- 
parably worse than either Buchen- 
wald or Dachau. It was a veritable 
hell.” 


North Korean Armaments 


As regards the exhibition put on 
in the Council by the United States 
representative with his machine gun, 
Mr. Malik said he should like to 
repeat the statement he made on 
September 11—that the assertion 
that North Korea was being pro- 
vided with Soviet arms was a “shabby 
slander,” which in no way con- 
formed to the facts. North Korea 
had only the armaments sold to it by 
the Soviet Union when the U.S.S.R. 
troops withdrew from that country. 
Later, during discussion on the order 
in which items on the agenda should 
be considered, Mr. Malik stated that 
his delegation supported the pro- 
posal of India that the admission of 
Indonesia to the United Nations 
should first be considered. But he 
wished to call the Council’s attention 
to two documents on a very impor- 
tant and urgent matter—communica- 
tions from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Korean People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic, one dated Septem- 
ber 7 and the other September 16. 
Both dealt with the barbarous bomb- 
ing and strafing by the United States 
Air Force of the peaceful popula- 
tion, towns, and populated areas of 
Korea. This question had been 
discussed in the Council, but as a 
result of pressure by the United 
States in support of its “policy of 
aggressive war in Korea,” some 
members avoided both discussing 
the question. 


Meanwhile, this barbarous bomb- 
ing was continuing. Since the Ko- 
rean People’s Democratic Republic 
had submitted its first statement on 
the question, there had been numer- 
ous fresh instances of “atrocities 
perpetrated by the United States Air 
Force against the peaceful population 
of Korea”—a blatant violation by 
the United States Government of the 
Hague Conventions on the laws and 
customs of war on land and bom- 
bardment by naval forces in time of 
war. These Conventions prohibited 
not only the bombing of open towns, 
but even the bombing of separate 
buildings and dwelling houses. In 
view of the continuation of barbar- 
ous bombing, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
was submitting a resolution on the 
matter. By the terms of this resolu- 
tion, the Council should decide to 
invite the United States Government 
to cease and to forbid in the future 
the bombardment from the air or by 
other means of the villages and 
populated places in Korea, and the 
aerial machine-gunning of its peace- 
ful population. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be charged with bring- 
ing this decision of the Council to 
the attention of the United States 
Government without delay. 


Vote Limits Agenda 


After much debate, the Council 
voted to limit the agenda to two 
items—Indonesia’s application for 
Membership in the United Nations, 
and the complaint of armed invasion 
of Taiwan (Formosa). Mr. Malik 
urged the inclusion of the “complaint 
of aggression upon the Republic of 
Korea,” saying that the life or death 
of thousands of peaceful Koreans 
was at stake. If this was propa- 
ganda, the Soviet Union, its Govern- 
ment, and its representatives in the 
United Nations were proud to be 
carrying out propaganda to save 
human lives, to save a peaceful popu- 
lation from the barbarous bombing 
being carried out by the American 
interventionists, It would be good 
propaganda for the United Nations 
to fight to save lives. The Council 
was bound to give urgent considera- 
tion to this question, having no 
grounds to postpone a decision on 
it for an indefinite time. Mr. Malik’s 
proposal for inclusion of the ques- 
tion failed of adoption by a vote of 
1 in favor (the U.S.S.R.) and 2 
against (Cuba and the United King- 
dom), with 7 abstentions. Norway 
did not participate in the vote. 
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Discussion of the U.S.S.R. resolu- 
tion on bombing in Korea was taken 
up by the Council on September 30. 
Recalling that on August 8 and again 
on September 6 and 7 the Soviet 
delegation had urged the Council to 
act on the question, Mr. Malik cited 
communications from the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea on the 
“barbarous misdeeds of the Ameri- 
can interventionists in Korea,” which 
violated the universally recognized 
rules of international law. These 
acts, read one communication quoted 
by Mr. Malik, “clearly display the 
cynical falsehood of (Secretary of 
State) Acheson’s recent statement 
that the attacks of the United States 
Air Force in Korea were directed 
exclusively against military targets.” 
The Council should adopt the draft 
resolution calling upon the United 
States Government to cease and 
henceforth forbid the bombardment 
by air forces, or by other means, of 
peaceful towns and inhabited centres 
and also the machine-gunning of the 
peaceful population from the air. 


United States Reply 

The U.S.S.R. representative, said 
Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, had reintroduced a draft reso- 
lution substantially in the form in 
which it had previously been discus- 
red, with no new point added other 
than certain allegations. The purpose 
of the attack made on the United 
Nations air forces in Korea—mis- 
takenly called, in the draft resolu- 
tion, “American Air Forces”—was 
two-fold: first, to appeal to the nat- 
ural abhorrence which all men feel 
for war, in particular, for the tragic 
aspects of bombing, however neces- 
sary that bombing might be in the 
accomplishment ot military objec- 
tives; second, to single out the United 
States as a special offender, thereby 
diverting attention from the obvious 
fact that it was the United Nations 
which was engaged in this action in 
Korea. Secretary of State Acheson 
had said on September 6 that peace- 
ful villages in Korea were being used 
to cover the tanks of the invading 
army; that civilian dress was used 
to disguise the soldiers of aggres- 
sion. Those two statements had not 
been denied by the Soviet representa- 
tive or the North Korean authorities. 
Similarly, in his third report to the 
Council, General MacArthur had 
stated, which had not been denied, 
that the enemy was hiding vast 
quantities of military equipment in 
civilian dwellings, resulting in the 
necessity to fire and destroy such 
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dwellings when such information was 
firm. But General MacArthur point- 
ed out that the problem of avoiding 
the killing of innocent civilians and 
damages to the civilian economy was 
continually present and was given 
his personal attention. The United 
Nations forces were urgently en- 
deavoring to restrict destruction to 
the established military forces of the 
invader. 

A letter from the President of the 
International Red Cross to the Presi- 
dent of the Council, read into the 
record on September 7, remained un- 
answered and had not even been 
referred to by the Soviet representa- 
tive, as if it were irrelevant. The 
President of the International Red 
Cross advised the Council that, 
despite the fact that the Interna- 
tional Red Cross had been freely 
permitted into the Southern part of 
Korea to perform its traditional func- 
tions of protecting prisoners of war, 
looking after non-combatants, and 
protecting the interests and welfare 
of men, women, and children en- 
gaged in peaceful pursuits, it had 
not been allowed into North Korea. 

How much better it would be for 
those who have a genuine and sincere 
interest in the welfare of the Korean 
people, Mr. Gross concluded, to 
make it possible for the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to gain access to 
the areas where these acts have been 
alleged—and “falsely alleged.” The 
Soviet representative should take this 
matter into account, and his Gov- 





ernment should use its influence with 
the North Korean authorities to per- 
mit access to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, even at this 
late hour. 

As the United Kingdom represent- 
ative, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said that 
responsibility for the continuance of 
the war in Korea, with all its horrors, 
rested with those who caused it. All 
that the Northern Korean authori- 
ties had to do to spare their fellow 
citizens from further bombings was 
to sue for peace. Now that their 
cause, thanks to the magnificent vic- 
tories of the United Nations forces, 
seemed to be quite hopeless, per- 
haps they would decide to do so. 
Until then, bombing of military tar- 
gets in Northern Korea could not be 
abandoned, since no commander 
could be expected to allow the enemy 
to reinforce his front line troops if 
that could be prevented. 


Hague Conventions 


The United States representative’s 
statement, said Mr. Malik, pursued 
the obvious aim of justifying and 
covering up the barbarous attacks of 
the United States Air Force in Korea, 
where the United States Air Force 
was acting under the cover of the 
United Nations flag. There was no 
United Nations air force. The 
United States representative’s refer- 
ence to the letter of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross had no bearing on 
the question under discussion. His 
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repeated reference to that letter was 
to divert the attention of world pub- 
lic opinion and of the Council from 
the atrocities perpetrated by the 
United States Air Force in Korea. 
The Council was discussing the gross 
violation of the international agree- 
ments of the Hague Convention, 
which was signed by the United 
States Government and not by the 
International Red Cross. There was 
no relation between the International 
Red Cross and any conventions or 
laws and rules of war prohibiting 
barbarous bombing attacks on the 
civilian population. As to the influ- 
ence of the Soviet Government, the 
United States representative was 
aware that the U.S.S.R. submitted 
a complete proposal to the Council 
on the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question as far back as 
August 1. The reactions of the 
United States Government were well- 
known. It rejected Premier Nehru’s 
proposal regarding a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question. Its 
representative and those of countries 
following in the wake of United 
States policy also rejected the 
U.S.S.R. proposal. Consequently, the 
responsibility for the failure to secure 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question rested with the Government 
of the United States. It was quite 
obvious that the respresentatives of 
the United States and of the United 
Kingdom spoke in the Council in 
favor of continuing the barbarous 
attacks of the United States air force 
on the civilian population of Korea. 
That could not be covered up by any 
talk about military objectives, the 
war, and the guilt of those who 
started the war. 


Absurd Allegations 


The war in Korea had been started 
by those who interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs in Korea—namely, by 
the military forces of the United 
States sent to Korea on President 
Truman’s orders. The allegations 
that tanks had been concealed in 
dwellings in Korea were too absurd 
to be worth refuting. The assertions 
that only military targets were 
bombed, Mr. Malik concluded, were 
refuted by the telegrams to which 
he had referred. 

As he had previously stated, said 
Sir Benegal N. Rau, of India, the 
reports of large-scale bombing in 
Korea had been causing much 
anxiety in India. But it could not be 
assumed without investigation that 
the reports were all correct, nor 
could the United States Govern- 
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UNIFIED COMMAND’‘S 
SPECIAL REPORT 


On September 30 the repre- 
sentative of the United States 
transmitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, on behalf of the Unified 
Command of the United Nations 
Forces in Korea, the text of a 
message which General Douglas 
MacArthur, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Nations 
Forces in Korea, was broadcasting 
at 1200 Tokyo time October 1 
(10 P.M., September 30, Eastern 
Standard Time). The text follows: 
“To the Commander-in-Chief, 
North Korean Forces: 

The early and total defeat and 
complete destruction of your 


armed forces and war-making 
potential is now inevitable. In 
order that the decisions of the 
United Nations may be carried 
out with a minimum of further 
loss of life and destruction of 
property, I, as the United Nations 


Commander-in-Chief, call upon 
you and the forces under your 
command, in whatever part of 
Korea situated, forthwith to lay 
down your arms and cease hos- 
tilities under such military super- 
vision as I may direct and I call 
upon you at once to liberate all 
United Nations prisoners of war 
and civilian internees under your 
control and to make adequate pro- 
vision for their protection, care, 
maintenance and immediate trans- 
portation to such places as I indi- 
cate. North Korean forces, includ- 
ing prisoners of war in the hands 
of the United Nations Command, 
will continue to be given the care 
dictated by civilized custom and 
practice and permitted to return 
to their homes as soon as practic- 
able. I shall anticipate your early 
decision upon this opportunity to 
avoid the further useless shedding 
of blood and destruction of prop- 
erty. 

(Signed) Douglas MACARTHUR.” 





ment be condemned on the basis of 
such an assumption. For that reason, 
his delegation would vote against the 
draft resolution. 

The French delegation would vote 
against the draft resolution, Francis 
Lacoste stated. 

The Council could not consider 
the one-sided and unsupported com- 
plaints of the North Korean authori- 
ties, which had consistently ignored 


the appeals and injunctions of the 
United Nations. They had refused 
to allow access to their territory to 
the International Red Cross, which 
could have helped the unfortunate 
civilian population and brought im- 
partial evidence in the matters of 
which the North Korean authorities 
were now complaining. 

Some of the modern implements 
of war, including bombings from the 
air, undoubtedly had the tendency to 
encroach upon the principle of 
humanity and undermine the founda- 
tion on which the laws of war had 
been developed, said Shuhsi Hsu, of 
China. His Government would there- 
fore welcome any move _ which 
honestly aimed at checking that 
tendency. The United Nations was 
imposing military sanctions in Korea 
against an aggressor, or the cat’s-paw 
of an aggressor. Some might think 
that no restricton should be placed 
upon the activities of its armed 
forces. Such a view, if ever enter- 
tained, should not be countenanced. 
Even an individual criminal had cer- 
tain rights as a human being that 
should be respected. 

In the case of a guilty nation, still 
less should punishment be indiscrimi- 
nate. In a nation, there were always 
people who were not parties, indeed 
who were even opposed, to the com- 
mission of the crime. This was true 
in democratic countries and even 
more true in a country like North 
Korea, where a minority had, with 
the aid of powerful neighbors, im- 
posed itself upon the people. China 
would welcome any honest move to 
ameliorate war suffering anywhere, 
including a country like the Soviet- 
sponsored totalitarian North Korea. 
But the U.S.S.R. proposal was dis- 
honest. It contained no suggestion 
on how the situation should be met. 
It did not even propose a commis- 
sion to investigate and make recom- 
mendations. It contained nothing 
but accusations without proof, and 
condemnation without investigation. 
Consequently, the Chinese delegation 
would vote against it. The Council 
rejected the draft resolution by a vote 
of 1 in favor (the U.S.S.R.) and 9 
against, with 1 abstention (Yugo- 
slavia). 

After the vote, Mr. Malik stated 
that the responsibility for the con- 
sequences of the barbarous bombing 
carried out by the United States Air 
Force in Korea lay wholly with the 
United States Government and those 
members of the Council which 
had prevented the adoption of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal. 
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THE PRESIDENT of the General Assembly (right) congratulating Dr. Ralph Bunche. 


Dr. Bunche Awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize 


HE Nobel Peace Prize for 1949 

has been awarded to Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, Director of the United 
Nations Department of Trusteeship, 
for his success in negotiating three 
armistice agreements between Israel 
and the Arab states in 1948-49 while 
serving as Acting United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine. 

Informed of this honor in a cable 
from Oslo on September 22, Dr. 
Bunche said that he received the 
news “with deep humility, for I, 
more than anyone, recognize the 
extent to which my peace efforts in 
the Near East flowed from the 
strength of the United Nations.” 

Dr. Bunche “fully merited the 
great honor that has come to him,” 
said Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
and the United Nations was proud 
that a member of its Secretariat had 
been chosen for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Moshe Sharett, Israeli Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, said the award 
was a fitting tribute to a great ser- 
vant of the United Nations, giving 
renewed strength to faith in_ its 
cause. It would, said Mr. Sharett, be 
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appreciated particularly by those who 
“watched at close range his hercu- 
lean efforts to put an end to the 
fighting in Palestine and learned to 
admire his inexhaustible patience, 
resource, and ingenuity in the com- 
plex armistice negotiations between 
Israel and her four neighbors.” 

“IT can think of no individual more 
deserving of this distinguished 
award,” said Dean Acheson, United 
States Secretary of State, on learn- 
ing of Dr. Bunche’s latest honor. 
His achievement in Palestine, the 
Secretary of State added, “stands 
as one of the first and foremost con- 
tributions of the United Nations to 
the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. His conscientious 
and imaginative efforts in bringing 
about the armistice agreements 
showed most clearly that where there 
is a genuine will to negotiate, the 
achievement of international peace 
and security is really possible.” 

Among the many messages of con- 
gratulation received by Dr. Bunche 
was a telegram from Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, permanent representative 
of Egypt to the United Nations, who 


after saying that he had tried vainly 
to get in personal touch with Dr. 
Bunche, when the award was an- 
nounced, continued: 

“I congratulate you upon the well- 
merited award to you of the Nobel 
Peace Prize which you have earned 
in spite of so many difficulties be- 
setting your way.” 


Anniversary Celebration 


For his achievement in Palestine, 
Dr. Bunche had already received 38 
national and _ two _ international 
awards, as well as 19 honorary de- 
grees. The monetary value of the 
present award is 164,303.76 Swed- 
ish crowns, roughly equivalent to 
$31,700. Dr. Bunche was chosen 
from among 28 nominees by a spe- 
cial committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament, the Storting. He has 
been invited to Oslo to receive the 
prize in person on December 10 at 
a special celebration which will mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the trust 
fund founded under the will of Al- 
fred Nobel, the Swedish scientist 
and industrialist who invented dy- 
namite. To mark the anniversary, all 
surviving winners of the peace prize 
are being invited to attend the cere- 
monial presentation. 

Joining the United Nations in 
1946, Dr. Bunche served for five 
months in 1948 as the chief assistant 
of Count Folke Bernadotte, of 
Sweden, United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine. After the assassination of 
Count Bernadotte, Dr. Bunche was 
named Acting Mediator, serving 
from September 1948 to August 
1949. With his appointment, the 
responsibility for carrying forward 
the work of mediation rested on a 
team composed entirely of members 
of the United Nations Secretariat. 
In a statement made when he re- 
ceived news of the award, Dr. Bunche 
paid tribute to his murdered chief as 
“that great and courageous man who 
gave his life in the determined ef- 
fort to bring peace to Palestine. It 
was Count Bernadotte who achieved 
the first truce in Palestine and 
thereby laid the essential foundations 
for the armistice agreements,” he 
said. “In all my efforts, I was 
strongly backed by the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 
Moreover, I had constantly the in- 
dispensable and invaluable support 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, and 
his office.” 

“In a very real sense, the task 
performed in Palestine was a co- 
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operative achievement, carried out 
by a highly competent team of more 
than 700 military observers and in- 
ternational civil servants of many 
nationalities.” 

“At this moment I cannot forget 
that Count Bernadotte and ten other 
members of our team gave their 
lives in the effort to restore peace to 
Palestine.” 

“In these crucial times when the 
future of all mankind hangs fate- 
fully in the balance, it is a high 
privilege to be associated with the 
work of the United Nations, man’s 
sole hope for peace. I shall be in- 
spired by this award to continue 
my efforts in the great cause of 
world peace.” 


Dr. Bunche’s Career 


Born in 1904 in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, Ralph Johnson Bunche was or- 
phaned at the age of fourteen, and 
he and his sister went with their ma- 
ternal grandmother to live in Los 
Angeles, California. Working to pay 
for his schooling and aided by 
scholarships, he obtained his B.A. 
degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles in 1927 and 
his M.A. in 1928 from Harvard 
University, receiving his Ph. D. there 
in 1934 for a study based on his 
first field trip to Africa, made on 
a Rosenwald Fellowship. 

Dr. Bunche subsequently pursued 
his studies on colonial policy and 
anthropology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and the University of Cape- 
town, South Africa. In 1928, he be- 
came Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science 
at Howard University, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., retaining this position 
until his resignation in 1950, though 
he had been on leave of absence 
since 1941. “° 

As an Officer of the United States 
Government, Dr. Bunche was Chief 
of the Africa Section of the Office 
of Strategic Services from 1941 to 
1944, Associate Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Dependent Area Affairs in 
the Department of State in 1944-45, 
and the United States representative 
on the Caribbean Commission from 
1945 to 1947. 

As Technical Expert of the United 
States delegation, he attended the 
San Francisco conference at which 
the United Nations was founded in 
1945. In the same year, he was Ad- 
viser of the delegation to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Preparatory 
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Modifications in Contributions 


RECOMMENDED SCALE OF ASSESS- 


The Committee on Contributions 
—a standing committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—has submitted a re- 
port recommending 23 changes in 
the percentage of contributions to 
the 1951 United Nations budget. The 
Committee had satisfied itself that the 
changes were justified by the avail- 
able economic data. One of the 
main factors in determining the scale 
of contributions was the comparison 
of estimates of national income. 

Only four of the suggested changes 
were more than one tenth of one 
per cent. Thus, the Committee recom- 
mended an increase in the contribu- 
tion of the Soviet Union (0.64%) 
and of India (0.16%) and a reduc- 
tion in the contribution of Sweden 
(0.64%) and the United States 
(0.87%). The decrease in the con- 
tribution of Sweden was “to bring 
down the per-capita contribution to 
that of the largest contributor,” 
while the United States decrease was 
the balance of increases over de- 
creases recommended by the Com- 
mittee. Among the Committee’s 
terms of reference was the General 
Assembly resolution of November 
18, 1948, stating that “in normal 
times no member should contribute 
more than one third of the ordinary 
expenses.” The 1950 United States 
contribution was 39.79% of the total 
budget. 

The Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Miss M. Z. N. Witteveen 
with Mr. Josué Saenz as Vice Chair- 
man, recommended the following 
scale of assessments: 


Commission of the United Nations 
in London and Adviser of the dele- 
gation to the International Labor 
Conference. In 1946, he served in 
a similar capacity at the First Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in 
London and came afterwards to the 
United Nations Secretariat, where he 
served as Director of the Division 
of Trusteeship. In December, 1947 
he was named Director of the De- 
partment of Trusteeship and Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, the position he now 
holds. 

In addition to many articles in 
scholarly journals, Dr. Bunche has 
written, among other books, A 
World View of Race (1937), The 
Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission (1946), and collaborated on 
An American Dilemma, 
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The General Debate 


to overcome, Mr. Bevin believed that 
this last year had seen the organiza- 
tion turn the corner. “It must feel 
stronger now because it now knows 
that it lives in the hearts of the peo- 
ple,” he concluded. “Before, we did 
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not know whether it was backed by 
governments alone. Now we know 
that it is the whole people which is 
pinning its faith in it. .. . The peo- 
ple will not fail: and we must not 
fail them.” 





Toward Collective Security 


— CARLOS P. ROMULO 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the Philippines 


HE application of military sanc- 

tions in Korea, said Brigadier 
General Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign 
Secretary of the 
Philippines, was 
in itself an act of 
the greatest im- 
portance. Even 
more _ significant, 
however, was the 
manifest desire of 
a growing num- 
ber of Member 
states to make 
such action a pre- 
cedent should 
similar situations 





arise in the future. 

The Philippine Government wel- 
comed the proposals to this end 
which the United States had placed 
before the Assembly. It was pre- 
pared to support them on the general 
principle that the United Nations 
was greater than any of its organs, 
and could not permit the failure of 
any of its organs to destroy its own 
existence or threaten the peace of 
the world. 

Referring to the Security Council 
action on Korea in the absence of 
the U.S.S.R. as a “fortunate acci- 
dent,” General Romulo declared that 
“our duty is so to develop the resi- 
dual powers of the General Assem- 
bly in matters involving international 
peace and security that this acci- 
dental yet most hopeful beginning to- 
ward collective security may be car- 
ried to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion.” 

The accomplishment of this “vital- 
ly important duty,” said the Philip- 
pine representative, need not pre- 
clude agreement by negotiation. “I 
cannot agree,” he said, “that we 
should let peace and peaceable in- 
tentions become the monopoly, even 
only apparently, of the states that 
continually and most vociferously 
profess them.” However, he said, 
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“we can and will negotiate only on 
the basis of the terms that were 
dictated and agreed upon in San 
Francisco.” 

Moral power, continued General 
Romulo, must be supplemented, in 
the present state of the world, by 
adequate military power to maintain 
a rule of law among nations. 


“We must remember,” he said, 


“that we are fighting in Korea not 
merely to compel respect for the 
authority of the United Nations or 
to restore any particular political 
regime in Korea. We are fighting 
in Korea for a way of life . . . and 
we want the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and elsewhere to know that this is 
the road which we are preparing for 
them.” 

The case of Korea, declared Gen- 


eral Romulo, was only symptomatic 
of deeper and more elemental prob- 
lems affecting the stability and se- 
curity of all Asia. The crisis is, in 
many aspects, the end-product of 
conditions throughout Asia. 


“These conditions have long been 
identified with colonial imperialism 
in the minds of the Asian peoples, 
and the reminder that a new and 
more hateful imperialism now 
threatens to overrun the region will 
impress them but little unless we 
show them that it is not the power 
to dominate and exploit them that we 
seek but rather the opportunity to 
improve their lot and achieve their 
freedom. Military victory will give 
us this opportunity, but only genuine 
understanding will enable us to ex- 
ploit it. We must give proof of that 
sympathy and understanding right 
now.” 

In the battle for the faith of the 
Asian peoples, concluded the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines, the 
United Nations must seek and con- 
tinue all measures necessary to raise 
standards of living and advance the 
well-being of people in under-de- 
veloped countries and non-self-gov- 
erning territories. Equally important 
was the principle of seeking counsel 
of the Asian peoples on matters that 
concern them. Asia was emerging 
as one of the principal proving 
grounds of the United Nations. 





Role of Smaller Nations 


— DR. HECTOR DAVID CASTRO 


Ambassador of El Salvador to the United States, Chairman of Delegation to United Nations 


URING the last year, said Dr. 
Hector David Castro, of El 
Salvador, the minds of all the world 
had been filled 
with fear, anguish, 
and _ pessimism. 
Although that 
pessimism had be- 
/ come a pall in 
. which it was dif- 
ficult to find out 
what people 
wanted, they ac- 
tually wanted only 
certain things: “to 
live in peace and 
happiness in their 
homes, to take advantage of the un- 
counted resources offered by nature, 
and to increase their standards of 
living so that the creative impulse of 
man may develop fully and produce 





more ways of advancing their wel- 
fare.” 

It was sad that the situation had 
become so much worse in so short 
a time. The United Nations was 
now bound in armed conflict and 
had had to call on the military 
forces of Member states to combat 
aggression and to re-establish inter- 
national peace in a region where it 
had been violently overthrown and 
shattered. Therefore, the debates 
could not be carried on without tak- 
ing into consideration the many 
facets of the time. 

While 53 free states gave their full 
approval to the resolution of the 
Security Council which condemned 
the aggression in Korea and re- 
quested all Members to give military 
aid to the invaded nation, some of 
the 59 Members turned a deaf ear, 
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and, more serious, levelled accusa- 
tions at the organization. In the Se- 
curity Council, one permanent mem- 
ber asked for the annulment of the 
resolutions and the withdrawal of the 
forces that were fighting against 
aggression. “It must be noted,” 
commented Dr. Castro, “that in the 
Charter it is the permanent members 
of the Security Council that have the 
greater responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace and security.” 

Mentioning, too, that it was the 
insistence of some of the permanent 
members that created the problem of 
the veto in the Council, he recalled 
that at San Francisco in 1945, many 
smaller countries strongly fought 
against the so-called principle of 
unanimity of the five greater powers 
in the fear that the dreamed-of 
unanimity would later become a 
myth, “as it has become.” But 
because they did not want to be held 
responsible for the unsuccessful out- 
come of the Conference—which 
would have made the establishment 
of the United Nations impossible— 
they abstained from voting on this 
question. Thus, with their weak 
resistance, they permitted the birth, 
with its inherent weaknesses, of the 
organization. But since it was the 
smaller nations which had _ the 
greater political far-sightedness, this 
might serve as experience for the 
future. 

The development of events in the 
five years since June 1945 had 
shown clearly—whether in the case 
of Greece, China, or Korea—that 
the smaller nations were always on 
the side of the good and just causes, 
because in the defence of the princ- 
iples of the organization it was the 
less wealthy countries that offered 
the most efficient guarantees, and it 
was the smaller countries which 
found in these principles the safe- 
guarding of their own territorial in- 
tegrity. Of the 53 nations that 
supported the recommendations of 
the Security Council in regard to 
Korea, the greater number was 
smaller states, “peace-loving and 
willing and ready to fulfill their in- 
ternational commitments as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations.” 


Dr. Castro hoped that this lesson 
would be to the advantage of the 
greater powers, particularly the five 
permanent members of the Council, 
so that, when the Charter is re- 
viewed, “the prejudicial privilege of 
the veto will be destroyed, and a 
democratic basis will be established 
when the rights of all Member states 
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are recognized as being equal.” 

He considered it unfortunate that 
all the world’s concern with regard 
to Korea was focused on the attitude 
of the Government of the Soviet 
Union which, as opposed to those 
other governments which supported 
the Security Council, continued to 
describe the decisions taken as ille- 
gal, and still supported and fomented 
the aggression by insisting on the 
withdrawal of the United Nations 
forces. 

Although other Members should 
have become accustomed to the lack 
of co-operation in previous cases 
and to the boycott by the Soviet 
Union of certain recommendations 
of the General Assembly, they could 
not have foreseen that “the Soviet 
Union would come to the aid of the 
aggressor and make every effort to 
annul the coercive action taken by 
the United Nations to re-establish 
peace in that part of the world.” 
Dr. Castro condemned such an atti- 
tude, since it jeopardized the very 
life of the organization. 

But even now, he said, the major- 
ity of delegations were convinced 
that if the Soviet Union were to 
cease helping the aggressor forces 
and, in so doing, were to express its 
adherence to the resolutions of the 
Security Council, the Korean con- 
flict would thereupon end. 

In the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace, the Security Council 
had acted with relative efficiency, 
though deficiencies had been obvious 
at times. In the case of Korea, it 


acted very well. But it must be 
recognized that it was only the tem- 
porary absence of the representative 
of the Soviet Union from the Coun- 
cil that made it possible for the 
Council to adopt the resolutions of 
June 25 and 27. The return of the 
Soviet representative to the Council 
made further resolutions impossible, 
though he was unable to annul 
or cancel the resolutions already 
adopted. 

If the Soviet Union should not 
change its politics and policies and 
should not co-operate as a_ true 
Member of the United Nations, “it 
is obvious,” Dr. Castro continued, 
“that the only possible way to protect 
our security is to expand the existing 
regional organizations and increase 
them, if necessary, in order to estab- 
lish an effective dike against any 
future tide of aggression.” At pres- 
sent, he added, the North Atlantic 
Pact and the Mutual Assistance Pact 
of Rio de Janeiro are the only hope 
left to humanity of rejecting any 
imperialist policy, from whatever it 
may come. While neither pact is 
fully developed and cannot com- 
pletely ensure the effective defence 
of the countries concerned, that de- 
velopment will come gradually and 
will have to be intensified, he con- 
cluded. His delegation would con- 
sider favorably the United States 
proposals designed to remedy the 
effect of the chronic paralysis suf- 
fered by the Security Council, and 
any similar proposals that might be 
presented. 





Action on a “Prodigal Scale” Is Needed 
— SIR MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Pakistan 


FTER a discussion of the re- 

sponsibilities facing the General 
Assembly—‘“met at a time of crisis” 
—Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, 
Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, turn- 
ed to economic 
problems. The 
basic economic 
reality, he said, is 
that the United 
Nations must el- 
iminate want, in- 
adequate shelter, 
and sickness. A 
man who was 
ill-clad, or disease-ridden 





hungry, 


would fall an easy prey to “disor- 
ders and diseases of the mind, intel- 
lect, and spirit that destroy more 
widely and effectively than hunger 
and disease of the body.” 

He would not enter, said Sir Za- 
frulla, into a comparison of compet- 
ing economic ideologies. 

“Call a system what you will,” he 
stated, “. . . mankind is bound ulti- 
mately to adopt that which fulfills 
its needs and is beneficent in its oper- 
ation. . . . What is needed and can 
alone prove adequate is action on a 
generous, I might almost say, on an 
extravagant, a prodigal scale. Noth- 
ing short of this will avail.” 

In the political sphere, continued 
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the Pakistani representative, there 
were many danger spots, but the 
gravest at the moment was in Korea. 
The elements of the Korean conflict 
appeared clear and not controversial. 
In the circumstances, the duty of the 
Security Council had been clear, and 
for the first time in its history, the 
Council had given “an immediate 
and bold reply” to the challenge 
to the authority and the very 
existence of the United Nations. He 
recalled that Pakistan had been 
among the very first to announce its 
support of the Security Council ac- 
tion. The attitude of the Security 
Council towards the Korean conflict 
had been contrasted with its “dila- 
tory and ineffective handling” of 
other situations of a more or less 
similar character. But, said Sir Za- 
frulla, the fact that Security Council 
action in other cases had been less 
effective made Pakistan more appre- 
ciative of the assumption by the Se- 
curity Council of its proper role in 
the case of Korea. It strengthened 
the hope that this welcome recogni- 
tion and acceptance of its responsi- 
bilities by the Council would prove 
“an earnest of its resolve to discharge 
its responsibilities more vigorously 
and effectively.” 

Other danger spots were “promin- 
ently present” to Pakistan: Kashmir 
was an instance. Sir Owen Dixon, 
United Nations representative, had 
just submitted his report to the Se- 
curity Council. Unfortunately, it re- 
corded the failure of his mission. The 
Foreign Minister had no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Security Council would 
take up this question at an early date 
and with speed and vigor determine 
and prescribe the method by which 
the parties can be brought and if 
necessary constrained to carry out 
what they have agreed to do— 
namely, to accept and bring about 
the conditions which would ensure 
the holding of a free and impartial 
plebiscite to enable the people of 
Kashmir to determine whether the 
State should accede to Pakistan or 
to India, 

Other situations threatened 
“though most of them are not yet 
in eruption.” He pointed to all the 
non-self-governing territories. What 
was called for here was sustained 
action both on the part of the or- 
ganization and the colonial powers 
to push forward the setting up of all 
these peoples and territories as inde- 
pendent sovereign states. Colonial- 
ism has already been one of the ma- 
jor factors leading to the two world 
wars, he declared. It was now im- 
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perative that the people of these ter- 
ritories should be convinced that “in 
each case the Colonial Power con- 
cerned is keen, eager, anxious to 
speed them on towards complete in- 
dependence.” 

Secretary of State Acheson had 
sponsored a set of proposals designed 
to strengthen the General Assembly 
in dealing with problems of security. 
The Assembly would recall, said Sir 
Zafrulla, that this was not the first 
step proposed in that direction. The 
Interim Committee had also been set 
up with the same object. This ex- 
periment had failed to justify itself. 
The United States proposals were 
much more far-reaching. If the 
United Nations was to achieve the 
objects and purposes for which it 
had been set up, it must be enabled 
to function effectively. Anything 
that was designed to enable the or- 
ganization to function more speedily 
and effectively deserved and would 
receive Pakistan’s earnest and sympa- 
thetic consideration. 


Representation of China 


The Foreign Minister then took up 
the issue of Chinese representation. 
The debate on that question had 
caused his Government deep disap- 
pointment, not because Pakistan was 
in the minority, but because during 
the debate, he could discern little in- 
clination to face the question at issue, 
and even less to reason it out. The 
issues, he declared, must not be per- 
mitted to be obscured by sentiment. 

The determination of the question 
had no reference to personalities or 
ideologies. Pakistan’s own contacts 
and relations had, until lately, been 
all with the Kuomintang. Considera- 
tions bearing upon the character and 
composition of the Peking Govern- 
ment were equally irrelevant. China 
was not applying for admission to 
the United Nations; it was a Mem- 
ber state, a permanent member of 
the Security Council, one of the Big 
Five. It was entitled as of right to 
be represented in the United Nations 
like every other Member state, until 
it was expelled in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. The 
sole question was: who is entitled to 
represent China, a Member state, in 
the Assembly? What were the un- 
disputed, incontrovertible facts bear- 
ing upon that question? 

The struggle for supremacy in 
China between the two contending 
Chinese Governments had come to 
an end. “The status of the island 
of Formosa where the Nationalist 


Government is now based, is itself 
the subject matter of determination, 
as witness the question placed upon 
the agenda at the instance of the 
United States delegation. In these 
circumstances can it be pretended 
that it is the Nationalist Government 
that effectively represents China, in 
other words, the Chinese people? Or 
can it be denied that the Peking 
Government does in fact represent 
them?” 

The truth was that the General 
Assembly was unwilling to concede 
the establishment of a fact, not be- 
cause the fact had not been estab- 
lished but because the majority re- 
garded it as unpleasant. It was easy 
to conceive, declared Sir Zafrulla, 
what the verdict would have been 
had the position been reversed, and 
it was this reflection that was so dis- 
quieting. 

This question of the representa- 
tion of China was itself important, 
but it was even more important as in- 
dicating the chances of the gulf that 
divided some of the great powers 
and prevented understanding be- 
tween them being bridged at an 
early date. “There may yet be time,” 
he said, “through a sober and real- 
istic approach towards this and other 
cognate problems to avert the dead- 
lock which threatens to overtake the 
functioning of the United Nations 
organization. We humbly and ear- 
nestly plead for such an approach.” 


Admission of New Members 


The Foreign Minister then turned 
to the deadlock over the admission of 
new Members. A fresh effort should 
be made to solve this problem. Was 
there not a single applicant from 
among those which had _ hitherto 
been blocked, or, perhaps, at least 
one from each side, which might be 
regarded as fulfilling the conditions 
laid down in Article 4, and whose 
admission might be recommended 


.by the Security Council as a token 


of the fact that the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council were 
now prepared to move forward in 
respect of this question on some rea- 
sonable basis? 

From almost the moment that 
Pakistan became a Member of the 
United Nations, Sir Zafrulla_re- 
called, it raised a voice of protest 
against the resolution banning Spain 
from Membership and participation 
in United Nations activities. That 
resolution ignored realities and, at 
its worst, was capable of causing 
“grave mischief.” 
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The object of the organization was 
to achieve, at as early a date as pos- 
sible, universality in respect of its 
Membership. “Almost one of the 
first things that it does after it has 
been set up is to bar a particular 
great country from Membership for 
reasons which, whether they were 
good, bad or indifferent, had all 
emerged before the organization it- 
self came into being.” 

There were two outstanding mat- 
ters which must be considered. First, 
however objectionable from the point 
of view of some Member states 
its character and composition may 
have been, that regime had remained 
neutral during the war when it was 
well known and was fully realized 
that if it intervened at all it would 
intervene on the wrong side. Second, 
since its establishment, that regime 
has been guilty of no aggression 


against anyone. Surely, that was a 
record which might gain some ap- 
preciation from an_ organization 
charged with the duty of maintain- 
ing peace and pledged to the main- 
tenance of peace. Meanwhile, what 
had been the fate of the resolution 
itself? Numerous breaches and 
contraventions had driven holes 
through the resolution, which must, 
ultimately, only tend to weaken the 
authority of this organization. When 
a mistake had been made, we should 
be ready and anxious to undo such 
a mistake. 

The Government of Pakistan, the 
Foreign Minister concluded, has acted 
not in accordance with its likes and 
dislikes, but in accordance with what 
it conceived to be the spirit of the 
Charter, inspired by the single-mind- 
ed desire to promote international 
understanding and co-operation. 





Prerequisites for Peace 


— OSTEN UNDEN 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Sweden 


EMBERS of the United Na- 

tions, emphasized Osten Un- 
den, of Sweden, should endeavour 
to . further and 
strengthen the co- 
operation which 
already existed in 
different fields 
within the organs 
of the United Na- 
tions and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 
“To make it pos- 
sible for nations 
to benefit from 
the experience of 
: others and to 
avoid mutual misunderstanding of in- 
tentions, free access to information 
and unhampered opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas must be granted 
everywhere,” he said, quoting an 
open letter to the United Nations 
from the Danish scientist, Professor 
Bohr. 

On the Korean question, Sweden 
thought, as did most Members, that 
the war in Korea was a flagrant case 
of aggression on the part of North 
Korea. It was of the utmost import- 
ance for the maintenance of peace 
that this aggression should not be 
successful. 

Mr. Unden then dealt with the 
Soviet argument that the war in 
Korea, was a civil war, and that an 
intervention in the fight between dif- 
ferent Korean forces violated Article 
2 (7) of the United Nations Charter. 
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That Article stated that the United 
Nations was not authorized to inter- 
vene in matters which were essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any State. The Soviet Union’s 
interpretation of this Article, said 
Mr. Unden, would mean that the 
United Nations Charter had raised 
to a legal principle the policy of non- 
intervention that was followed by 
most countries during the Spanish 
Civil War. The very wording of 
Article 2 (7) however, argued 
against such an interpretation, for it 
made an exception for enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII of the 
Charter. Further Korea was divided 
into two occupation zones which it 
had not yet been possible to unite 
into one country. The relations be- 
tween North Korea and South Korea 
were, therefore, de facto, very simi- 
lar to those between two different 
States. 


Mr. Unden also denied the Soviet 
Union’s argument that the United 
Nations action in Korean war was 
“illegal,” and that the United States 
decided upon intervention before the 
Security Council had considered the 
question. Both the action of the 
United States and the decisions of 
other countries to assist South Korea, 
declared Mr. Unden, were solidly 
based upon the provisions of Article 
51 of the Charter concerning collec- 
tive self-defence. It would have been 
easier to understand the Soviet’s ob- 
jection if the other Council members 


had taken the view that the Sovict 
Union was obliged to take part in 
military defence actions against 
North Korea, despite the fact that 
the Soviet representative was not 
present when the Council considered 
the matter. The other Council mem- 
bers however, had confined them- 
selves to recommending all Member 
states to take part in the aid to South 
Korea. This appeal had, fortunately, 
received a very widespread response, 
although no legal obligation existed. 
“This indicates that legalistic views 
are not decisive for the attitude of 
states in situations such as the pres- 
ent one.” 

Discussing the economic recovery 
and social reform program outlined 
by Mr. Acheson for Korea, Mr. Un- 
den supported the Secretary of 
State’s “realistic” opinion that land 
reform and material help were most 
essential for creating a viable Korean 
state. 

As for the United States’ proposals 
for strengthening the General As- 
sembly’s authority to take action for 
the maintenance of peace, the Swe- 
dish Government would consider fa- 
vorably any steps to strengthen the 
practical possibilities of the United 
Nations securing peace and prevent- 
ing aggression. However, “we should 
not exaggerate the possibilities of 
reaching important results through 
mere technical improvements in the 
machinery of the United Nations.” 
The political conditions needed to 
solve the most burning political prob- 
lems must be created by the policy 
of the Member States; they could 
not be procured by mere technical 
methods, however perfect. The Swe- 
dish delegation therefore stressed the 
importance of having such political 
conditions present as were necessary 
to prevent or to stop aggression. 


“The Stockholm Appeal” 


Mr. Unden could not agree with 
the views of Mr. Vyshinsky in the 
general debate that valuable means 
of strengthening the peace could be 
found in the “Stockholm Appeal” 
concerning atomic weapons, and in 
the U.S.S.R. proposal for an agree- 
ment between the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. “If not 
even the immense adherence to the 
Christian commandment of charity 
and its call for peace on earth have 
been able during past centuries to 
prevent war,” asked Mr. Unden, 
“how then could a general adherence 
to the Stockholm Appeal have a 
stronger effect?” 
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The first two points of the Stock- 
holm Appeal demanded the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons and in- 
ternational control of the use of 
atomic energy. In principle, there 
had been agreement in the United 
Nations on these two demands, but 
strong differences of opinion had 
arisen as to the implementation of 
the two principles. These differences 
were completely concealed in the 
Stockholm Appeal.” 


The third point in this Appeal was 
that the State which first resorted to 
the use of atomic weapons com- 
mitted a crime against humanity. 
This, too, concealed problems which 
should have been stated clearly and 
openly. Everyone agreed that ag- 
gression in itself was an international 
crime, especially if an aggressor used 
atomic weapons, either at the time 
of the aggression or later when 
threatened by defeat. The case was 
entirely different however, if a state 
which had been attacked used atomic 
weapons against aggression as a last 
resort to save its own existence, or 
perhaps civilization itself. 

To be complete and honest, the 
third point of the “Stockholm Ap- 
peal” should therefore have been 
worded as follows: “The state which 
defends itself against a criminal ag- 
gressor by making use of atomic 
weapons shall be considered an 
enemy of mankind.” Many of the 
adherents to the Appeal would cer- 
tainly have hesitated to agree cate- 
gorically to such a statement. 


Treaty Between Big Five 


As for Mr. Vyshinsky’s other pro- 
posal, a treaty between the perman- 
ent members of the Security Council 
would be an instrument for the 
preservation of peace only if it con- 
tained an agreement upon the solu- 
tion of important controversies be- 
tween the powers. If the agreement 
were limited to general declarations 
of willingness to have peace and 
co-operation, then it would only 
repeat statements in the Charter of 
the United Nations. More treaties 
of this type were concluded between 
the two World Wars than at any 
other time in history, but that did 
not prevent the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

The Swedish delegation also reit- 
erated its view that the rules for 
admission of new members to the 
United Nations should be liberally 
applied so as to promote its univer- 
sality. Mr. Unden hoped too, that 
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those Members which had with- 
drawn during the last year from the 
work of certain organs would return 
in the spirit of collaboration and 
good will. The question of the 
representation of China should also 
be speedily solved. 


Future of Jerusalem 


Mr. Unden also dealt with the 
question of the Jerusalem regime. 
Disapproving of the decision adop- 


ted at the last session by “a some- 
what artificially composed majority,” 
he said that the solution must be 
found along the lines of the propos- 
als made jointly last year by Sweden 
and the Netherlands. This proposal, 
he thought, safeguarded the Holy 
Places and also provided the basis 
for an agreement with the interested 
parties. The resolution adopted by 
the Assembly was impossible to im- 
plement, as the Swedish delegation 
had pointed out at the time. 





Strict Observance of Charter 


—VILIAM SIROKY 


Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia 


PEAKING for Czechoslovakia, 
Foreign Minister Viliam Siroky, 
expressed the hope that this session 
could supply the 
basis in the inter- 
ests of a demo- 
cratic and lasting 
peace, for solving 
the controversial 
issues lying at the 
root of the tense 
international situ- 
ation. This in fact 
represented the 
foreign policy of 
his government, 
which believed 
that the Assembly could contribute 
greatly to the creation of basic con- 
ditions for the peaceful co-operation 
of the great powers, the key to such 
a solution. In this respect, he 
praised the’ U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, China, and the Soviet 
Union should combine their peaceful 
efforts and conclude among them- 
selves a pact for the strengthening 
of peace. 

Mentioning, too, references in that 
proposal to the prohibition of war 
propaganda, Mr. Siroky said that the 
United Nations should use all its 
authority to prevent propaganda for 
a new war and for the mass killing 
of human beings, especially by ato- 
mic weapons, and should prevent the 
dissemination of the ideology of ag- 
gressive war and the fomenting of ill 
will and hatred among peoples and 
states. It would then be the task of 
the governments and parliaments of 
Member states to lend legal and po- 
litical effectiveness within their ter- 
ritories to the international prohibi- 
tion of war propaganda and to place 





the responsibility strictly on the in- 
stigators of a new war. 

Public opinion throughout the 
world, he said, would be greatly re- 
lieved by the unconditional prohibi- 
tion of the use of atomic weapons, 
the setting up of strict international 
controls over the faithful observance 
of this prohibition, and the declara- 
tion that the government first using 
atomic weapons should be considered 
a war criminal. 

For instance, the Partisans of 
Peace — 400,000,000 persons from 
all continents—had signed the Stock- 
holm Appeal, and since atomic energy 
was not the monopoly of one great 
power, the peoples of all continents 
were equally anxious that atomic 
weapons should be prohibited. This 
fifth session of the Assembly should 
make a decisive contribution to- 
wards freeing mankind from fear of 
an atomic war. 

Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the five great powers 
should reduce their armed forces in 
1950 by one-third, and that the ques- 
tion of a further reduction should be 
considered at a forthcoming session. 
There could certainly be no more 
effective means to ease war tension 
than such a reduction, declared Mr. 
Siroky. It would be reflected bene- 
ficially in the other Member states 
and would deal a severe blow to the 
propagandists and instigators of a 
new war. The military budgets of 
the United States and the countries 
of the Atlantic Pact showed to what 
dimensions war preparations had 
grown. And this policy was ex- 
pressed also in the increase in the 
number of their troops in vafious 
parts of the world, “as well as by the 
now overt militarization of Western 
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Germany, where the organization of 
the West German aggressive fascist 
army is entrusted to war criminals 
and to Hitler’s nazi generals.” 

His delegation could not accept the 
argument that an atmosphere of con- 
fidence must be created first and that 
only then can there be talk of dis- 
armament. 

The proposal before the Assembly 
grew out of the consistent peace 
policy of the U.S.S.R., which be- 
lieves that states with different so- 
cial and economic systems may 
peacefully compete and co-exist. 

In contrast, he said, the foreign 
policy of some other great powers 
was based on the concept that these 
systems must inevitably clash in war. 
Instead of co-operation, therefore, 
they organized various military ag- 
gressive pacts for a so-called crusade 
against the U.S.S.R., and the coun- 
tries of the People’s Democracy. 

“It is in that policy that we must 
seek the source of the present 
tension,” Mr. Siroky added. “The 
way out of that tension is indicated 
by the proposals of the Soviet Union 
tending toward the co-operation of 
the five great powers and the adop- 
tion of effective measures for the 
defence of peace.” 

Turning to the position and pro- 
posals of the United States, the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister said 
that the negative attitude to the 
question of representation of the 
People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations could not be sup- 
ported by any legal or political argu- 
ments. Linking this question with 
that of the internal political regime 
of China was particularly harmful. 
In this regard, he fully agreed with 
the opinion of the representative of 
India, and considered that inviting 
the representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China to attend the fifth 
session of the Assembly would great- 
ly increase the prestige of its 
deliberations and decisions and 
would also add considerably to the 
authority of the United Nations as a 
whole. It would also be an im- 
portant practical step toward 
strengthening co-operation among 
the five great powers. 

The United States proposals for a 
so-called peace and security patrol 
and special military units in Mem- 
ber states could not be considered 
in isolation from United States policy 
as a whole, Mr. Siroky continued. 
Thus the transition from cold war 
to acts of aggression was clearly 
characterized by Vice-President 
Barkley on May 21 when he said, 
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“We must maintain armed forces all 
over the world. We may have to 
occupy more countries before the 
cold war is ended.” Aggressive acts 
had already been perpetrated in at- 
tacks on Korea and Taiwan. 

The Korean people had an inalien- 
able right to solve the question of a 
unified and democratic administra- 
tion according to their own wishes, 
Mr. Siroky added. Respect for the 
sovereign will of the people, the 
cessation of the bombardment of 
Korean towns and villages, and de- 
parture of the armies of occupation 
from Korea were required. 

Only one thing was required, too, 
in the case of Taiwan, in order to 
create a state of affairs in harmony 
with international law and demo- 
cratic principles, and that was the 
departure of the occupation units. 

The essence and the goals of the 
United States proposal tended basi- 
cally to a revision of the Charter in 
such a way that the United Nations 
would become an instrument of the 
policy of one great power, Mr. 
Siroky asserted. Thus, in any event 
at all, the military forces of the 
Member states could be used in the 
services of one great power, although 
under the flag of the United Na- 
tions. 

That was why the aboliton of the 
principle of unanimity of the great 
powers, the abolition of the powers 
of the Security Council, and the re- 
vision of the Charter were being 
demanded. 

The Czechoslovak delegation felt 
that the development of democratic 
principles in international relations, 


the interests of the security of na- 
tions, and the interests of world 
peace demanded, on the contrary, 
the strengthening and strict observ- 
ance of the Charter. 

Attempts had been made to ac- 
cuse the Soviet Union and the coun- 
tries of the People’s Democracy of 
disturbing the peace and following 
an imperialist policy. Mr. Bevin, for 
example, had accused the Soviet 
Union of violating an agreement 
concluded after the war, yet the 
whole world knew that it was the 
United States and the United King- 
dom which tore to pieces the his- 
torical agreements of Yalta and 
Potsdam. It became clear that Mr. 
Bevin’s attacks were designed solely 
to conceal and thereby justify the 
war preparations of the Anglo- 
American bloc. It remained an 
irrefutable, historical fact that the 
line of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and its allies in the 
People’s Democracy expressed an 
arduous and_ consistent struggle 
against war-mongers, aggression, and 
the unleashing of a new war, and 
on behalf of a lasting and democratic 
peace, the strengthening of the 
United Nations, and the strict ob- 
servance of international obligations 
and the principles of the Charter. 

On the other hand, United States 
foreign policy was characterized by 
the attempt to dominate the great- 
est possible number of countries, to 
deprive them of the possibility of 
pursuing an independent internal and 
foreign policy, and to use them as 
a weapon for the realization of its 
aggressive plans. 


Decisions by Majority Vote 


—DR. ROBERTO URDANETA ARBELAEZ 


Minister of War of Colombia 


OLOMBIA’s War Minister, Dr. 

Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, ex- 
pressed the view that Korea must 
have priority over 
all other matters 
before the Assem- 
bly. On this the 
position of Co- 
lombia was clear. 
His Government 
had always de- 
sired to respect 
the decisions of 
the United Na- 
tions and to obey 
the decisions as 
expressed by the 
majority vote of the Members, and 





here he differed from the head of 
the Soviet Union delegation. 

“If it is not the decision of the 
majority which determines the path 
to be followed by peoples and 
states,” he said, “then there is only 
one other alternative, and that is to 
impose the views of a minority on 
those of a majority. Such a path, 
far from leading to peace, leads di- 
rectly to slavery.” 

Colombia had placed at the dis- 
posal of the Unified Command in 
Korea a frigate manned by sailors 
and other naval personnel, which 
was preparing to go to the theatre 
of war. 

Turning to the representation of 
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China, he wondered at what time 
the legal government ceased to be a 
legal government, and when those 
who overthrew the government by 
force acquired legal rights or titles. 
He recalled that the present Gov- 
ernment of Poland, whose members 
for a long time resided outside Po- 
land, was recognized as legal and 
later, by force of arms, was imposed 
upon Poland. And in Spain, for 
years, a Government had completely 
and peacefully controlled all Spanish 
territory and was obeyed by all the 
inhabitants, yet its legality was ques- 
tioned by those same Member states 
who advocated the immediate recog- 
nition and admission of the People’s 
Republic of China. 


Fomenting Revolution 


While the maintenance of peace 
was the preliminary objective of the 
United Nations, and while the in- 
ternal peace of states was an integral 
part of international peace, yet the 
erganization should not encourage 
or foment revolutionary movements 
designed to overthrow legally con- 
stituted governments. Therefore, to 
expel from the United Nations, with- 
out thorough consideration, a dele- 
gation representing a Government 
which had been unanimously recog- 
nized as the legitimate Government 
of China and which, even today, was 
struggling to remain in power, and 
to invite in its stead the representa- 
tives of a subversive movement— 
this, said Dr. Urdaneta Arbelaez, 
“would be tantamount to fostering 
sedition everywhere and, therefore, 
sapping the very foundations of in- 
ternational peace.” 

As for Jerusalem, the Colombian 
delegation favored a system to af- 
ford complete safeguards for the 
Holy Places and to open their doors 
to believers of all creeds. The reso- 
lution of the Assembly providing for 
the internationalization of the Holy 
City was in force; Colombia would 
respect it and hoped that means 
would be found to have it respected 
and lived up to willingly by the in- 
habitants of all nationalities. 


Former Italian Territories 


Colombia had no direct ties with 
Or interests in the territories of the 
former Italian colonies, but had al- 
ways been governed by certain gen- 
eral principles. For instance, when 
the Mussolini Government invaded 
Ethiopia, Colombia was one of the 
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first to vote in favor of the sanctions 
decreed by the League of Nations, 
and although the great powers ac- 
cepted the fait accompli of annexa- 
tion, Colombia had always refused 
to recognize it. 

“The countries of America con- 
sider inadmissible any annexation 
carried out without consultation and 
against the will of the peoples con- 
cerned,” he added. 

There was some doubt a year ago 
about the possibility of setting up an 
independent state in Libya within 
the brief time limit laid down by 
the General Assembly. It seemed 
now, however, that it would be pos- 
sible to convoke a constituent as- 
sembly next year so that, before 
January 1, 1952, Libya would be in 
a position to become part of the 
community of nations as a sovereign, 
free, and independent state. 

The report of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Somaliland showed how wise 
was the action of the Assembly in 
entrusting Italy with the administra- 
tion of that territory during the ten 
years considered necessary before it 
could be set up as an independent 
state. 

The problem of _ Eritrea - still 
awaited a solution. Annexation to 
Ethiopia in opposition to the will of 
important sections of the population 
would violate principles on which 
Colombia could brook no com- 


promise. On the other hand, in view 
of the particular characteristics of 
the territory and the division of 
opinion apparent in the report of the 
Commission sent to Eritrea, “it 
would seem premature to think in 
terms of the establishment of an in- 
dependent state, and dangerous to 
postpone a solution when the fate of 
such an important territory is at 
stake. Perhaps a solution will be 
found in the proposed federation 
suggested by some, but this would 
provide a settlement only in so far 
as the organic charter of such a fed- 
eration respected the sovereignty to 
which every state member of a fed- 
eration has an equal right. There 
cannot be a federation if the essential 
attributes of sovereignty are vested 
in one of the component states alone.” 

Dr. Urdaneta Arbelaez also men- 
tioned Colombia’s interest in the suc- 
cessful fruition of the program of 
technical assistance for ecomonically 
under-developed countries and in the 
trend to give greater flexibility to 
the action of the Assembly for solv- 
ing international conflicts, partic- 
ularly when the Security Council 
may find itself paralyzed by the rigid 
terms of its rules of procedure. He 
concluded by expressing the hope 
that this session would be successful 
and that the great powers would 
reach an understanding despite their 
differences. 





Positive Action for Peace 


—DR. ANTONIO QUEVEDO 


Permanent Representative of Ecuador to United Nations 


ELDOM have weapons _ been 
used by men for a nobler end 
or with nobler ideas, said Dr. An- 
tonio Quevedo, of 
Equador, as he 
opened his speech 
with a tribute to 
those fighting in 
Korea to end ag- 
gression and im- 
pose the Charter 
of the United 
Nations as_ the 
supreme rule of 
international law. 
That action of 
the United Na- 
tions had once again been justified 
by the report of the Commission on 
Korea which gave ineluctable proof 
of predetermined aggression. 
It was very important, therefore, 





to take note of the United States 
suggestion for measures to reinforce 
collective security in order to show 
potential aggressors that aggression 
will not succeed anywhere. Aggres- 
sion must be repelled everywhere, 
even if it be against the smallest 
and weakest country. 

Proceeding to appraise the gen- 
eral world situation, Dr. Quevedo 
drew attention to the conditions of 
misery in which millions of people 
were living. In this context he 
applauded the recent efforts of seven 
members of the British Common- 
wealth to raise living standards in 
their territories. Could not a sim- 
ilar effort be made, he wondered, to 
exploit the potential resources of 
Latin America? This would be a 
powerful contribution to strengthen 
the democratic part of the world 
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which seeks not aggression but 
peace. If the majority of the world’s 
peoples did not recognize that its 
needs for just and progressive social 
protection can be carried out within 
the framework of governments 
which harmonize democratic free- 
dom with strong social action, then 
hundreds of millions of workers can 
be won over little by little, by those 
who seek social revolution as a 
premise for human happiness. 


Confidence Raised 


In the case of non-self-governing 
territories, unsatisfied social needs 
combine with the will to political 
independence and acquire a strength 
that enters deep into the soul of the 
people. If we wish to counteract 
this combined force by the applica- 
tion of greater strength, then, para- 
doxically, certain international move- 
ments assume the guise of defenders 
of nationalism and independence. 

Action in Korea—without it the 
Charter would be a useless scrap of 
paper today—and the quick support 
offered by almost all Member states, 
have raised world confidence in the 
political efficiency of the United Na- 
tions. Today the United Nations 
had to provide the world with con- 
fidence in its social work also. 

“The United Nations must not 
only become the standard bearer of 
social progress and political inde- 
pendence, it must appear as such in 
all continents of the world, especially 
in those that are today the fields of 
great social and political movements 
of this nature.” 

This is so, Dr. Quevedo added, 
because if it were to appear, however 
unjustly, that the United Nations was 
an instrument of social reaction or 
colonialism or political aggression, 
then its efforts would not command 
popular faith or confidence. “It is 
a prerequisite for international peace 
that we improve the social and eco- 
nomic standing of peoples and make 
sure that they will become inde- 
pendent.” 


Steps to Be Taken 


Dr. Quevedo then examined the 
steps to be taken in order to assure 
“the defence and the life of the peo- 
ples who desire peace, but within a 
system of freedom and justice.” 

He supported the United States 
proposals to enable the Assembly to 
meet immediately in the event of an 
emergency, to create a committee of 
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collective action and a body to super- 
vise the maintenance of peace. 

The proposal to designate units of 
national forces to serve the United 
Nations warranted, he said, careful 
consideration in the light of prac- 
tical, constitutional and legal factors. 

The world needed the co-operation 
of the smaller and middle sized 
powers in the organization, “which 
must continue to aspire to become 
universal, not merely international. 

“If those who can eliminate the 
veto do not wish to do so,” Dr. 
Quevedo said, “and if those who 
would like to eliminate it are unable 
to do it, then we have no choice but 
to make the Assembly the bulwark 
against aggression.” 

Peace-loving countries today are 
obliged in self-defence to join one 
another more closely in the regional 
and the world field. But, Dr. Que- 
vedo pointed out, to limit efforts to 
this might be interpreted as an ad- 
mission of the inevitability of world 
conflict. The spirit of the Charter 
enjoins us, however, to believe that 


peace is possible as long as it is not 
entirely destroyed. 

Along with measures for defence, 
“let us endeavor,” Dr. Quevedo 
urged, to take positive action for 
peace, and although we may not 
have reason to be too sanguine about 
the result, let us nevertheless persist 
in every positive effort to avoid 
catastrophe.” 

The common man all over the 
world may not perhaps have lost 
his hope in personal contact between 
statesmen who gyrate in different 
but dangerously overlapping orbits. 
In the next few months it is unlikely 
that the foreign ministers could meet 
in one room. “Let these great men 
not leave New York. .. .”Dr. Que- 
vedo urged, “until they have ex- 
plored every avenue and made every 
effort to loosen up the tension that 
seems to strangle us all.” Nothing 
would be lost by informal exchanges, 
individually or in groups, and some- 
thing might be gained if they made 
the effort to save humanity from the 
scourge of war. 





Creating a Supernational Spirit 


— ROBERT SCHUMAN 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of France 


HE authority of the United Na- 
tions is about to be imposed in 
Korea, and special credit for this is 
due to the United 
States, which un- 
derstood at once 
what was at stake 
and accepted the 
main risk and sac- 
rifice, said For- 
eign Minister 
Robert Schuman, 
of France. But 
procedural delays 
and the threat of 
the veto still over- 
shadow collective 
action. More than ever, better meth- 
ods of work and better co-ordination 
of effort and action are essential. 
France hoped that speed and effi- 
ciency similar to that displayed in 
Korea would, if needed, be displayed 
in the future. It therefore welcomed 
the United States views on the sub- 
ject and would consider specific pro- 
posals with the greatest attention. 
In examining such far-reaching 
proposals, the purpose sought must 
be clearly defined and then it must be 
determined what could be achieved 


by procedural modification, or by in- 
terpretation of the Charter and what 
would call for amendment of the 
Charter. 

While strengthening the organiza- 
tion is a prospect for the future, Mr. 
Schuman proceeded, governments 
could not be satisfied with “a form 
of collective protection which is 
more theoretical than real.” The 
Charter itself encourages the setting 
up of regional groups, and France 
will continue to support such 
regional peace organizations which, 
“provisional and fragmentary” as 
they may be, are justified by the 
present imperfection of the world 
organization. “They will become 
superfluous when the latter has be- 
come a reality whose authoriity is 
imposed everywhere and in all cir- 
cumstances.” 

“To be in a position to defend 
peace by force of arms is the tradi- 
tional method,” Mr. Schuman con- 
tinued, “but it is not the only or the 
best way to prevent war. We must 
awaken in the hearts of our peoples 
the feeling of their solidarity, of the 
linking up of their destinies, of the 
impossibility, as we daily see, of 
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solving the gravest problems of the 
hour within the framework of na- 
tional boundaries, and thus promote 
the idea and later the will for super- 
national co-operation, which will 
gradually replace the ill-feeling and 
mistrust of the past. That is the task 
and the real duty which is incum- 
bent on most of us.” 

In Europe, the Strasbourg Assem- 
bly has endeavored to create a Eu- 
ropean spirit. Welcoming results al- 
ready achieved, Mr. Schuman added, 
“We hope we are on the road to a 
European authority which, in certain 
fields and in certain circumstances, 
would have powers of decision.” 


But peace in Europe cannot be or- 
ganized unless Franco-German an- 
tagonism is eradicated. France, 
recognizing her duty not to evade 
such a reconciliation, had taken the 
initiative in a field of decisive in- 
fluence on European economy. She 
had been negotiating for a pooling 
of the coal and steel production of 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux 
countries. A high authority appointed 
by the governments but acting with 
sole responsibility will control the 
pool. This authority would be an- 
swerable to a political assembly 
which will have power to dissolve it 
and order its replacement. 


This, Mr. Schuman pointed out, 
“is a bold attempt to breach national 
egoisms in favor of a supernational 
concept.” Increased output, con- 
sumption and export and the mainte- 
nance of full employment will be 
the goals. 


Basic Peace Problems 


“Countries associated in this am- 
bitious but essentially peaceful task 
will no longer be tempted to go 
to war; indeed war between them 
would become unthinkable and im- 
practicable. Then economic activities 
will be united or aligned progres- 
sively in other fields apart from coal 
and steel. The undertaking will be 
the common task of the six countries 
which will have been bold enough 
to attempt it in the interest of their 
associated peoples. And we express 
the hope that the experiment of an 
independent supernational authority 
will go forward, opening up hitherto 
unseen prospects for the peace of 
Europe.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Schuman posed 
the basic problem of peace thus: can 
peoples and governments acquire and 
practise a supernational spirit? “The 
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Charter is based upon such an idea; 
it presupposes it as a living reality. 
The Charter is and will remain 
Vitiated in its implementation and 
operation until we come to be in- 
spired, without reserve or ulterior 
motive, by the collective interests of 
our countries, until we succeed in 
making our governments admit, in 
our Parliaments and consequently in 
this Assembly, the primacy of the 
common supernational weal. We are 
still far from that point, and yet we 
must live and act and not despair.” 

One essential preliminary to all ef- 
fort is to create the atmosphere of 
peace and restore mutual confidence. 
Today the world is living in a state 
of unrest, unrest which is general and 
which is deliberately maintained. 
Sometimes it is a case of territorial 
claims; sometimes social agitation 
aided and encouraged from outside; 
sometimes direct and violent inter- 
ference; and sometimes systematic 
control of territories liberated from 
the enemy. 

“Ideological expansion is just as 
harmful to peace as imperialist ex- 
pansion,” continued Mr. Schuman, 





“and it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the two. The exist- 
ence of satellite countries is contrary 
to the idea of peace and to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peo- 
ples.” 

Is it possible to speak sincerely of 
peace while at the same time main- 
taining organizations whose officially 
admitted purpose is to maintain vio- 
lent agitation and civil war in other 
countries? Conversations will be 
sterile and agreements a snare and 
a delusion, declared Mr. Schuman, 
unless there is a clear and convinc- 
ing reply to this question. 

“Bold and fruitful ideas,” con- 
cluded Mr. Schuman, “have always 
had an appeal for the French people, 
and, faithful to this tradition, France 
is striving to ensure the acceptance 
of the concept of a supernational au- 
thority. By spontaneously renounc- 
ing a part of their sovereignty in 
favor of such an authority, states 
will furnish decisive evidence of their 
will to build a peaceful and better 
world. By pooling their resources and 
their energies, they will drive poverty 
and war into retreat.” 





The Cost of Fear 


— SIR BENEGAL NARSING RAU 


Permanent Representative of India to the United Nations 


INETEEN fifty has been an 

important year for Asia, said 
Sir Benegal Narsing Rau of India. 
In January, India 
had become a 
Republic. Little 
earlier the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia 
had been estab- 
lished. India, 
closely linked 
with Indonesia 
from _ remotest 
antiquity, was 
greatly gratified 
that the Security 
Council had rec- 
ommended admission of the Repub- 
lic. 

Another notable event of 1950 
was the emergence of New China. 
India had made fruitless attempts 
since the beginning of the year to 
secure her representation in the or- 
gans of the United Nations. Since 
the question was to be studied fur- 
ther, he would not then comment 
further on the matter. But, Sir B. N. 
Rau pointed out, though only 16 





countries voted for India’s resolu- 
tion, they accounted for 809 mil- 
lions; the 32 who voted against— 
excluding China — had a. total 
population of 412 millions. The 
population of the indisputably non- 
communist countries who voted for, 
totalled 527 millions as compared 
with 282 millions of the communist 
countries. Thus on a_ population 
basis the resolution may be said to 
have been carried. 

On Korea, Sir B. N. Rau said that 
India’s support of the crucial resolu- 
tions of the Security Council had 
been approved unanimously by the 
Indian Parliament. Premier Nehru 
had, in the debate, said: “Our policy 
is, first, of course that aggression has 
taken place by North Korea over 
South Korea. That is a wrong act 
that has to be condemned, that has 
to be resisted. Secondly, that so far 
as possible the war should not be 
spread beyond Korea. And thirdly 
that we should explore means of 
ending this war. The future of 
Korea must be decided entirely by 
the Koreans themselves.” 
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Formosa and Korea, continued 
the Indian representative, are ex-Jap- 
anese territories. Certain declara- 
tions had been made regarding their 
future but the actual disposal still 
remained to be done. On the Italian 
colonies, the Assembly last year had, 
despite the earlier Big Four failure 
to agree, reached solutions which 
were passed by overwhelming ma- 
jority or unanimously, India hoped 
for equal success on Korea and 
Formosa. Restoration of peace in 
Korea would greatly facilitate dis- 
cussion. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Turning to non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, a subject in which India had 
always taken an active interest, Sir 
B. N. Rau made two general ob- 
servations. The first was that though 
Article 73(e) did not refer speci- 
fically to political conditions, the im- 
plications of the Article as a whole 
could not be ignored. The Article 
as a whole promises the paramountcy 
of the interests of the peoples, just 
treatment, protection against abuses 
and the development of self-govern- 
ment. 


Secondly, the Assembly should on 
every possible occasion encourage 
collaboration between the specialized 
agencies and the administering pow- 
ers for the development of these 
territories. In many territories the 
people had become acutely conscious 
of their economic and social back- 
wardness and of their political de- 
pendence. In circumstances such as 
these, revolutionary doctrines take 
root and spread with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“For the furtherance of interna- 
tional peace and security, which finds 
a prominent place among the prin- 
ciples to which Administering Pow- 
ers have pledged themselves under 
Article 73, it is essential that they 
should revise their conceptions of the 
relationship between themselves and 
non-self-governing territories in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the 
times.” 


In a brief reference to Kashmir, 
Sir B. N. Rau hoped that the As- 
sembly would take note of the view 
which Sir Owen Dixon was prepared 
to adopt: that the crossing of the 
Kashmir frontier by hostile elements 
in October 1947 and the entry of 
Pakistan forces in May 1948, were 
violations of international law. 
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In a comment on “one of the 
greatest evils in the world”—racial 
discrimination — the Indian repre- 
sentative expressed amazement that 
a Member of the United Nations 
should sanction and enforce it as 
law. Such a policy would ultimately 
lead to inter-continental race con- 
flicts and is therefore a menace to 
world peace. “The plea of domestic 
jurisdiction will not.excuse it any 
more than the plea of the sanctity of 
the home can justify the storing of 
dynamite.” 


Conference of Ministers Suggested 


Noting proposals to create or set 
in motion alternative machinery to 
safeguard peace as meriting most 
careful consideration, Sir B. N. Rau 
drew attention to the root cause of 
conflicts: pervading fear of aggres- 
sion. So long as this fear existed 
there was no escape from the vicious 
spiral of arming and counter-arming. 
He then suggested that the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four meet— 
with or without others—to discuss 
outstanding disagreements. 

Could they have something, asked 
the representative of India, cor- 
responding to the periodic meetings 
of the Security Council prescribed 


in Article 28(2) of the Charter. 
“Even if nothing else came out of 
them, the Ministers could at least 
reaffirm jointly what each of their 
countries has already affirmed sepa- 
rately in signing the Charter, name- 
ly, that they would settle all their 
international disputes by peaceful 
means, and the psychological effect 
upon an anxious world would be far 
from negligible.” Other steps could 
follow, good will missions, official, 
or unofficial, for example, and fur- 
ther steps would suggest themselves. 

“I believe,” continued Sir B. N. 
Rau, “that at present the entire ex- 
penditure of the United Nations in 
a normal year is less than the an- 
nual interest—I repeat, the annual 
interest — on the cost of the equip- 
ment needed for the production of a 
single atomic bomb. This will give 
some idea of the colossal waste 
which the fear of war entails, apart 
from the destructiveness of war itself. 
There is so much human misery in 
the world — often preventible, but 
sometimes due to natural calamities 
that cannot be prevented, as in large 
parts of India today—and so much 
that the United Nations with an ex- 
panded budget can do to mitigate it, 
that I have ventured to make these 
suggestions.” 





International Pooling of Efforts 


— MOSHE SHARETT 
Foreign Minister of Israel 


@¢QSRAEL and the Jewish people 

mourn the passing of a dis- 
tinguished humanitarian, whose con- 
sistent friendship 
and support were 
to them an unfail- 
ing source of 
moral strength,” 
said Moshe Shar- 
ett, Foreign Min- 
ister of Israel, in 
an opening trib- 
ute to Field Mar- 
shal Smuts, “a 
statesman of out- 
standing courage, 
creative spirit, and 


bold vision.” 

Proceeding to examine the prob- 
lem of world peace, Mr. Sharett 
drew attention to the danger of 
oversimplifying the issue by dividing 
the world into two camps. Uniform- 
ity is by no means absolute in coun- 


tries adhering to the Soviet pattern 
or in the others. The point at issue 
was whether a system should be im- 
posed by force on other countries 
through invasion from outside or 
subversion from within. In these 
highly sensitive times, with interna- 
tional order balanced precariously, 
every military move and act of states- 
manship must be judged by reference 
to its effect on peace, “not merely 
because war is an evil but because 
peace and survival have become sy- 
nonymous.” 

Israel was ready to defend her 
political and cultural liberty with the 
same determination as it fought for 
independence. But it recognized the 
right of other nations to work out 
their own salvation. “Scrupulous 
non-interference in the internal life 
of others,” said Mr. Sharett, “is the 
universal shield of peace and stabil- 
ity.” 
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Mr. Sharett welcomed as the surest 
and shortest way any initiative in 
uniting the Big Five for a concerted 
endeavour on behalf of universal 
peace, “such as has been urged here 
by several representatives, notably 
the representative of the Soviet 
Union.” But, failing and pending a 
five power accord, an alternative ef- 
fort is imperative. Nothing can ab- 
solve the great bulk of small and 
medium states from their share of 
responsibility for effective main- 
tenance of a system of collective se- 
curity. 

“Either a way must be found, free 
of hazards, to activate the United 
Nations against aggression or the 
world must look for other remedies, 
leaving the international organization 
to decay through futility,” declared 
Mr. Sharett. He therefore welcomed 
the United States proposals as de- 
serving very serious study. 

It is unjust, anomalous, and harm- 
ful, Mr. Sharett continued, to leave 
a considerable number of fully sov- 
ereign states outside the framework 
of international discipline and re- 
sponsibility. The immediate inclu- 
sion of all eligible candidates “would 
add no structural complexity to the 
United Nations while the gain result- 
ing from completeness is patent.” 


The Chinese Question 


On the representation of China, 
Israel, which had recognized the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, felt it would be un- 
wise to disregard compelling reali- 
ties and bolster up a regime of the 
past which had lost its hold on the 
territory and people of China. If the 
new regime is ready to uphold its 
obligations sincerely, prospects of 
peace in Asia and throughout the 
world would be enhanced by its ad- 
mission. 

The one exception which Israel 
urged to the principle of universal 
participation was Germany, East and 
West. “The people of Israel and 
Jews throughout the world view with 
consternation the progressive read- 
mission of Germany by the family 
of nations, with her revolting record 
intact, her guilt unexpiated and her 
heart unchanged.” Citing the reap- 
pearance of mass organizations, the 
desecration of cemeteries and de- 
struction of tombstones, Mr. Sharett 
strongly condemned “the appease- 
ment now practised in both parts of 
Germany.” 

Effective outlawing and prevention 
of aggression by strict adherence to 
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the Charter and determined action to 
enforce it, Mr. Sharett continued, 
should precede the prohibition of 
atomic and other instruments of mass 
destruction. 


Sources of Discontent 


Proceeding to call for an attack 
on the sources of discontent, and 
strife—poverty, disease and ignor- 
ance—Mr. Sharett declared that as 
long as glaring inequalities of wealth 
and knowledge continued on their 
present gigantic scale, the peace of 
the world would be in jeopardy. The 
Secretary-General, in his “statesman- 
like and imaginative memorandum,” 
portrays the United Nations not only 
as a barrier against aggression but 





as a positive instrument of economic 
emancipation and progress. Israel 
with its limited capacity, and with all 
too inadequate help from outside, 
had embarked on an ambitious phase 
of reconstruction and progress. 

“If our neighbors would heed the 
call of the Security Council and 
make peace with us, instead of con- 
fusing the issue by false charges and 
prolonging the plight of the Arab 
refugees by delaying settlement, our 
constructive endeavors could have 
merged with theirs for the benefit of 
the entire area of the Middle East.” 
However that may be, Mr. Sharett 
concluded, what a small country is 
achieving or attempting could cer- 
tainly be repeated on a vast scale by 
an international pooling of efforts. 





Strengthen the Organization 


— CESAR GONZALEZ 


Permanent Representative of Venezuela to the United Nations 


AKING issue with those who 
protested against the weaknesses 

of the United Nations, Mr. Cesar 
Gonzalez of Ven- 
ezuela pointed out 
how long it takes 
for great ideas to 
grow and_ take 
root. How long, 
for example, did 
it take to estab- 
lish juridical 
norms that today 
give stability to 
individual __rela- 
tions. It is an 
omen of better 
times that we have obtained a cer- 
tain amount of order in the interna- 
tional field. Slowly but surely the 
United Nations is advancing towards 
th realization of its purposes. If it 
did not exist today the world would 
be at the mercy of chaotic situations. 
“Let the inefficiency of the League” 
Mr. Gonzalez said, “be compared 
with the. attitude adopted by the 
United Nations on the questions of 
Greece, Palestine, India-Pakistan, In- 
donesia and now Korea. In all these 
questions, the United Nations has 
mobilized all efforts to restore 
peace; in Korea, to repel aggression. 
We hope that when peace is re-estab- 
lished, the United Nations will take 
the necessary measures to pacify 
feelings in Korea by sponsoring and 





fomenting an atmosphere of justice 
in a system of liberty.” 

The exceptional circumstances in 
which the Security Council could 
take prompt action on Korea, re- 
vealed also its functional weakness. 
When Venezuela voted at San Fran- 
cisco for the veto, it expressed the 
hope that, in the not distant future, 
greater flexibility might be intro- 
duced in the Charter so that the Se- 
curity Council may not be obstructed 
by the attitude of one Member. 

This need had become apparent 
from the first moment the Security 
Council started work. Systematic ob- 
struction came from one of its per- 
manent members to decisions against 
its interests, including its propaganda 
interests. It was now vital to 
strengthen the mechanism of the 
United Nations and reaffirm faith 
in its principles—not only for what 
the Organization can do but for 
what it has already done in political 
and technical spheres. 

Venezuela, Mr. Gonzalez _ re- 
called, had fully supported action on 
Korea and contributed economically 
to the effort of repelling aggression. 

Finally, Venezuela considered that 
agreements and resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly must guide 
the work of the other organs—espe- 
cially the Security Council—in ac- 
cordance with Article 24 of the 
Charter. 
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Build a Lasting Peace 


— STEFAN WIERBLOWSKI 


Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Poland 


TEFAN WIERBLOWSKI, of 

Poland, first referred to the “dis- 
turbing” annual report of the Sec- 
retary - General 
which cited the 
“serious danger to 
the peace of the 
world and to the 
continued _ exist- 
ence of the organ- 
ization.” 

The growing 
international ten- 
sion resulted from 
two trends in in- 
ternational _ poli- 
cies, Mr. Wier- 
blowski believed—one expressing a 
desire for peaceful co-existence of 
different systems, and the other an 
incessant aggressiveness against the 
camp of socialism and peace. And 
these were clearly reflected at the 
beginning of the session in the 
speeches of Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Vyshinsky. 

The former was in the spirit of 
the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Under the guise of defending the 
United States against an imaginary 
foe, the Truman Doctrine had be- 
come an instrument for interference 
in the internal affairs of states and 
nations in all parts of the world. 
Under the pretext of supplying eco- 
nomic assistance to war-devasted 
countries, the Marshall Plan sub- 
jected the states of Western Europe 
to the political and economic control 
of the selfish interests of the United 
States. And finally, under the guise 
of defence against an imaginary dan- 
ger, the Atlantic Pact took as its pat- 
tern the Anti-Comintern Pact “of 
unholy memory” and served quite 
openly the cause of war preparations. 

Simultaneously, with continuous 
warmongering, the bases of interna- 
tional co-operation were being sys- 
tematically destroyed, Mr. Wierblow- 
ski continued. This had led to the 
break-up of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers and to a complete dead- 
lock of the organs of inter-allied con- 
trol in Germany, Austria, and Jap- 
an. Since the fourth session of the 
Assembly, when the Soviet Union’s 
proposal for a five-power pact to 
strengthen peace was turned down, 
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war preparations and colossal arma- 
ments had been the main preoccupa- 
tion of the “imperialist camp.” As a 
result, tension had increased, and 
the international situation had be- 
come more complicated both in Asia 
and in Europe. 


Intervention in Korea 


After the breakdown of interven- 
tion in China, Japan had become the 
springboard in the Far East. And 
now the United States had inter- 
vened by force in Korea. But so- 
called governments imposed on peo- 
ples against their will remained in 
power only so long as they were pro- 
tected by foreign bayonets—as in 
the case of Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngman Rhee. 

This fight against the Korean na- 
tion was a fight against the freedom 
of peoples, Mr. Wierblowski con- 
tinued, for it aimed at terrorizing 
nations determined to rid themselves 
of the yoke of colonial exploitation 
and struggling for their indepen- 
dence. However, nations fighting for 
freedom never shirked and such a 
threat could never be successful. 

Simultaneously, the United States 
had attempted to continue with its 
plans in other parts of the world, 
he said. A colossal increase of 
armaments and growing intervention 
in the internal affairs of European 
nations was the outcome of the re- 
cent conferences of the states of the 
Atlantic bloc in London and New 
York. 

“In the countries of Western Eu- 
rope, the propaganda of hatred and 
of war against countries of the camp 
of peace is increasing daily,” the 
Polish representative asserted. “Civil 
liberties are being restricted, and 
fascist movements are supported in 
France, Italy, and Belgium.” 

He charged that hundreds of 
heroes of the resistance movement 
had been and were being deported 
from France under most inhuman 
conditions, while hospitality, care, 
and immunity were being extended 
to war criminals, traitors, and col- 
laborators. 

Germany, he continued, had be- 
come the sphere of a particularly 
active United States policy. In West- 


ern Germany this year, attempts had 
been made further to liquidate the 
decisions of Yalta and Potsdam. 
Basic elements of United States 
policy there were remilitarization and 
renazification. The western powers 
were preparing a German army, 
strengthening the existing para-mili- 
tary organizations, and building up 
the German armaments potential and 
heavy industry for the war needs of 
the Atlantic bloc. In forming the 
army, they were using the services 
of war criminals, including especial- 
ly those whose extradition was 
claimed by Poland. And the entire 
policy had been sanctioned by the 
three Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
who recently conferred in New 
York. 


The pseudo-state structure of Bonn 
had been illegally recognized as the 
representative of the German people, 
and it had been decided to place 
at the disposal of the so-called Bonn 
Government military forces which, 
in order to keep up appearances, were 
to be disguised in police uniforms. 
Some governments had agreed to 
these decisions although directed 
against their own vital interests. 


German Remilitarization 


The remilitarization of Western 
Germany was being accompanied by 
the preparation for the reconstruc- 
tion of the military potential of Ger- 
many and its complete economic 
remilitarization, and this, too, was 
approved by the same three-power 
conference, Mr. Wierblowski stated. 
He contrasted conditions there with 
the development of events in the 
eastern part of Germany, where, he 
said, the German Democratic Re- 
public had been building a new, 
peaceful, and democratic Germany 
which was a factor of peace in Eu- 
rope. 

“The German Democratic Repub- 
lic and Poland have entered into 
friendly and good-neighborly rela- 
tions and are developing lively eco- 
nomic exchanges,” he added. “On 
the basis of the Potsdam decisions, 
by mutual consent and in full con- 
sideration of mutual interests, we 
have cemented forever the frontier 
which already existed with the Ger- 
man people. The frontier on the 
Oder and the Western Neisse is the 
permanent frontier of peace, and its 
final demarcation by the Polish-Ger- 
man agreement of July 6, 1950, con- 
stitutes an outstanding contribution 
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to the cause of peace and the 
stabilization of international relations 
in Europe.” 

Mr. Wierblowski charged that the 
real purpose of the preparations in 
Western Germany was war against 
Poland and the Soviet Union, fought 
on Polish and Soviet Union soil. 

The radio and the press were at 
the service of the initiators of this 
new war. Newspaper were present- 
ing sensational headlines on new 
fables about conspiracies, plots, fifth 
columns, and the alleged maneuvers 
of the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies against peace. Then, 
when this flagrant slander was ex- 
posed and exploded by facts, its au- 
thors hid while their thesis was being 
disproved. 

Mr. Wierblowski referred briefly 
to the speeches of Mr. Bevin, Mr. 
Schuman, and Mr. Acheson, and 
then said that no one was surprised 
to hear the representative of the Tito 
Government, Mr. Kardelj, take his 
place in the ranks of this group. “The 
slander and libel” which Mr. Kardelj 
threw at the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies were “palpable 
lies,” he added. “There was only the 
question of the price which would 
be paid to him in the form of a 
loan to be used to improve the 
catastrophic situation which his 
country had been dragged into by 
the Tito group.” 


Weight of Events 


All these events weighed heavily 
on the United Nations, which in five 
years should have accomplished 
much more than it did. Mr. Wier- 
blowski cited these points: The es- 
sential prerequisite for disarmament 
was not achieved. The prohibition 
of the atomic weapon was not se- 
cured. Interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of Greece has resulted 
in the imposiiton of a terroristic 
regime on that country. He also 
mentioned the decision taken in con- 
nection with Franco, and the reso- 
lution calling for manifest interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of coun- 
tries where popular governments had 
been established by the liberated peo- 
ples. Could the refusal to admit a 
representative of the lawful Chinese 
Government be regarded as a con- 
tribution to peace, he asked. 

The armed intervention in Korea 
was illegally undertaken under the 
banner of the United Nations for 
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there was no valid decision of the 
Security Council—only the private 
opinion of six of its members. 

“This will be a dark chapter in 
the history of the United Nations, 
and not small is the responsibility of 
the Secretary-General, who has al- 
lowed his authority to be made into 
a tool of a policy designed to sub- 
ject our organization to a single 
power,” Mr. Wierblewski stated. 
“Instead of using his authority in the 
interests of a peaceful setlement of 
the conflict, the Secretary-General 
has not, unfortunately, lived up to 
his task. He has not fulfilled the 
duties of the high office entrusted to 
him by the United Nations.” 


Background of Situation 


While the Secretary-General’s re- 
port stressed the danger to peace, did 
it explain the real background of 
the present situation, the Polish rep- 
resentative asked. Did the Secretary- 
General, in accordance with his pow- 
ers, take adequate care that the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly de- 
signed to strengthen peace would be 
implemented in practice? In 1947, 
for example, the Assembly had con- 
demned warmongering; yet in the 
very country where the organization 
had its headquarters, propaganda for 
a new war and warmongering had 
become “almost daily bread.” Could 
the prohibition of the export of 
machine tools to Eastern Europe by 
the United Kingdom, acting under 
United States pressure, be regarded 
as a sign of a policy conducive to 
peace? Those whose military bud- 
gets ran into billions of dollars and 
who prided themselves on inventing 
ever-new means of mass destruction 
accuse the countries of the People’s 
Democracy—the camp of peace— 
of preparing for war, but this was 
falsehood and slander. 


“Crusade for War’ 


In Poland, for instance the colos- 
sal effort of the people was directed 
toward peaceful reconstruction and 
the development of the country’s 
economy. The aim was to raise the 
standard of living of the masses and 
to end the exploitation of man by 
man. The Soviet Union, too, was 
carrying on a tremendous program 
of construction and economic devel- 
opment and offered disinterested as- 
sistance to other countries ravaged 





by war. The crusade carried on 
against it was a crusade by govern- 
ments who wished for war, not by 
peoples desiring peace. And, con- 
trary to the tenets of the ruling cir- 
cles of the Western countries, the 
two political systems—socialism and 
capitalism—could exist side by side 
peacefully, Mr. Wierblowski asserted. 
They could develop economic co- 
operation and, through common ef- 
fort, achieve and secure peace. This 
was the principle on which the Char- 
ter was written at San Francisco— 
peace by consultation, co-operation, 
understanding, and consideration of 
mutual interests, accompanied by dis- 
armament and economic co-opera- 
tion; not peace by force. By signing 
in millions the appeal for peace, the 
people had expressed their will in 
the Stockholm Appeal—‘“a powerful 
referendum on behalf of peace.” 


“A New Chapter” 


‘It has united men of all con- 
tinents and various races, of different 
political creeds, religions, and classes 
of society,” Mr. Wierblowski com- 
mented. He considered it strange 
that the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral did not refer to this appeal. 
Facing the dangers of a new war, the 
peoples of the world, determined to 
maintain peace, were writing a new 
chapter of the Charter. They de- 
manded that the first government to 
use the atomic weapon be branded 
as a war criminal. The Polish dele- 
gation wholeheartedly supported the 
Soviet Union proposal, which was 
designed to strengthen peace, and 
would give attention to the substance 
of parts of the United States proposal 
which might contribute to the easing 
of tension and not run counter to 
the Charter, 


Mandate from Nation 


The Polish delegation came to the 
Assembly with a mandate from the 
Polish nation and terms of reference 
determined by eighteen million sig- 
natures under the Peace Appeal. It 
came with an appeal to hold all 
schemes for a new war, to make war- 
mongering a crime punishable by all 
the United Nations, and to build a 
solid and lasting peace. War, Mr. 
Wierblowski concluded, was not in- 
evitable, and could be prevented. 
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Peace Through Understandings 


—D. B. KING 


Ambassador of Liberia to the United States, and Chairman of the delegation 


OLLECTIVE security for world 
peace was the foundation upon 
which the United Nations had been 
built and must 
always rest, said 
D. B. King, of 
Liberia. To attain 
_ universal peace 
*> and security, how- 
ever, there must 
be universal free- 
dom. One portion 
= of the world could 
not enjoy the 
great blessings of 
peace and free- 
dom while other 
portions were being held in physical, 
political, economic, religious and in- 
tellectual bondage, and restraint. 
The cries for liberty and freedom 
now going up from subjugated na- 
tions and oppressed peoples in certain 
parts of the world should not escape 
the ears of the United Nations or be 
permitted to pass unheeded. “So long 
as these cries for liberty and free- 
dom, with their woeful tales, con- 
tinue to go unheeded and unassuaged, 
there will never be world peace.” 





Importance of Africa 


Africa and the Africans must be 
brought into the picture, if the prin- 
ciples of the Charter were to be real- 
ized. In the past, Africa’s great min- 
eral and other economic resources 
had been ruthlessly exploited by 
Europe. African leaders, without any 
legal or justifiable cause, had been 
forcibly dispossessed of their territor- 
ies, subjected to the harshest political 
rule and tyranny and kept in a state 
of subservience, ignorance and eco- 
nomic dependence verging on pov- 
erty. These conditions existed in vari- 
ous European colonies in Africa, but 
not in the British and French colonial 
possessions in Africa, except, perhaps 
in a limited and more modified form. 
Both the British and French Govern- 
ments were now giving most serious 
attention to the demands of the co- 
lonial subjects for more self-govern- 
ment and eventual complete inde- 
pendence. “These are pleasing and 
hopeful signs tending towards peace.” 

It served no purpose to label the 
cares of subjugated peoples for lib- 
erty and independence as “commun- 
ism” and “sedition.” 
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It was an alarming fact, Mr. King 
added, that in the entire continent of 
Africa, containing over 150 million 
inhabitants, there were only four in- 
dependent sovereign states: Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Union of 
South Africa at the South. The plea 
that those people in Africa who 
wanted independence were not yet 
fully developed and were hence not 
capable of governing themselves, was 
a sad and painful commentary on 
those governing powers who have had 
the peoples of those territories under 
absolute and complete control for 
centuries past. 


Target Dates for Independence 


The time had now arrived when 
the target dates must be fixed by the 
United Nations for granting self- 
government and independence to 
those peoples of Africa and else- 
where, who are, in its opinion, 
capable of governing themselves. 
European powers with colonies in 
Africa should have no serious objec- 
tion to this. 

“Africa is indeed the coming conti- 
nent of the world—and that in no 
distant future. Its potential power in 
human and material resources are 
great and incalculable.” 

If, however, the legitimate aspira- 
tions and yearnings of the peoples of 
Africa for self-rule and independence 
did not receive that sympathetic un- 
derstanding which they deserved 
from the colonial powers,” then the 
continent of Africa will become the 
reeking bed of unrest and strife in 
the near future and a serious threat 
to world peace.” Wise far-sighted 
statesmanship on the part of the 
United Nations could easily remove 
this threat. 


Attitude on Korea 


Turning to the Korean question, 
Mr. King said that the Government 
and people of Liberia fully sup- 
ported the Security Council actions 
which went far towards reviving the 
fading confidence of peace-loving 
peoples in the effectiveness of the 
United Nations and its ability to re- 
establish and maintain world peace. 

The leaders of North Korea, he 
stated, should be held strictly respon- 
sible and accountable for all warlike 


acts and brutal atrocities committed 
by its armies upon the military forces 
of the United Nations and the mili- 
tary forces of the Government of 
South Korea and its civil populations. 
Until a satisfactory agreement could 
be reached between the United Na- 
tions and the Northern Government 
of Korea, with respect to a united 
Korea, the United Nations should 
continue its military occupation of 
Northern Korea and assume the po- 
litical and civil administration there. 

Mr. King endorsed the view of 
Mr. Bevin that “there must no longer 
be South Koreans and North Ko- 
reans, but just Koreans who must be 
encouraged to work together to re- 
build their country with the advice 
and support of the United Nations.” 

The Liberian Government also en- 
dorsed the United States plan for en- 
larging the powers and functions of 
the General Assembly, to overcome 
the obstructions of the veto in the 
Security Council. Liberia also sup- 
ported the United States suggestion 
that each Member state should fur- 
nish and place a certain number of 
soldiers at the disposal of the United 
Nations. 

In conclusion, Mr. King urged that 
Members take great care in reaching 
decisions during this session. Peace, 
he stressed, must be arrived at 
through peaceful understandings, de- 
liberate and calm consideration. “We 
should hear the views of the other 
side, and suggestions of all types, re- 
gardless of the source, should claim 
the careful and calm consideration 
of this General Assembly. They 
should not be viewed in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion.” 


United Nations Day Radio 
Program for Pakistan 
United Nations Radio at Lake 
Success has prepared a special docu- 
mentry feature in Urdu for Pakistan 
to be broadcast from Karachi and 
other stations on October 24, United 
Nations Day. 

The documentary includes a brief 
history of the United Nations since 
the opening of the San Francisco 
Conference in April 1945. Listeners 
will be able to hear the voice of 
President Truman welcoming the 
delegates of 51 nations to that his- 
toric Conference and the voice of 
Edward Stettinius, the then U. S. 
Secretary of State, who presided over 
the proceedings. There is also given 
an eye-witness account of the cere- 
mony of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter which took place 
on October 24, 1945. 
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For a Five-Power Peace Pact 


— KUZMA V. KISELEV 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian $.S.R. 


UZMA VV. KISELEV, For- 
eign Minister of the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, asked 
for a peace pact 
between the five 
great powers and 
reduction of the 
armed forces of 
these powers. 

The San Fran- 
cisco Charter, he 
said, stated that 
the main task of 
the United Na- 
tions was to pre- 
vent new wars 
and to maintain 

peace and security for the peoples 
of the world. A study of the activi- 
ties of the United Nations through- 
out the last five years compelled rec- 
ognition of the fact that it had “per- 
formed some positive work.” 


U.S.S.R. Always for Disarmament 


Mr. Kiselev said that on Septem- 
ber 20, 1949, Mr. Vyshinsky had out- 
lined to the General Assembly con- 
crete proposals “designed to preclude 
the threat of a new war and to 
strengthen the peace.” The Soviet 
Union had always called for a cur- 
tailment and reduction of arma- 
ments, the prohibition of the atomic 
bomb, and the use of the achieve- 
ments of atomic science in the inter- 
ests of mankind. 

Mr. Acheson in a speech on Sep- 
tember 20 had attempted to charge 
the Soviet Union with all the difficul- 
ties and failures which the United 
Nations has encountered, he contin- 
ued. However, such obstacles to the 
work were created by the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The 
proposal submitted by Mr. Acheson 
represented an attempt to by-pass 
the Security Council and to block its 
work. It set to naught the function- 
ing of the Council “by, in violation 
of the Charter, replacing the Security 
Council with the General Assembly 
and other organs.” These proposals 
can therefore “not be accepted.” A 
number of representatives called for 
the “liquidation of the principles of 
unanimity.” These representatives 
submitted a “program for the liquida- 
tion of the United Nations.” The 
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General Assembly should block any 
attempt to hamper the Security 
Council and put an “end to the at- 
tacks against the principle of unan- 
imity.” 

“We must call for an immediate 
halt to foreign intervention in Ko- 
rea,” Mr. Kiseley declared, “and 
achieve a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean problem.” The Security 
Council had passed a series of “il- 
legal” decisions on the Korean ques- 
tion. The Security Council had per- 


mitted the use of the United Nations 
flag by the “interventionist forces in 
Korea and thus crudely violated the 
fundamental principles of the United 
Nations.” 


The Byelorussian delegation, he 
concluded, supported the declaration 
submitted by the Soviet delegation. 
In this declaration it was proposed 
to condemn once more the propa- 
ganda for a new war, to prohibit the 
use of atomic energy for warlike 
purposes, to establish an interna- 
tional system of control for the im- 
plementation of this prohibition, to 
conclude between the five great 
powers a pact and to reduce in the 
course of the year 1950 the armed 
forces of these powers by one-third. 


States Must Not Tolerate Aggression 


—HALVARD M. LANGE 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Norway 


T a time when all its efforts 

should be devoted to economic 

recovery and social and cultural de- 

velopment, said 

HalvardM. Lange, 

Norwegian Min- 

ister for Foreign 

Affairs, his coun- 

try was compelled 

to divert an in- 

creasing propor- 

tion of its limited 

resources to re- 

armament. Why is 

it, he asked, that 

“we have to sacri- 

fice our well-being 

for the building-up of defence forces, 

which we would rather do without if 
we could?” 

The answer was to be found in 
two facts: the will to launch aggres- 
sive war, which occurred in Korea; 
and the will to resist it, exemplified 
by United Nations action in Korea. 
Norway and other United Nations 
Members had become aware of dan- 
gers which are the source of a policy 
of rearmament. To dispel fear and 
bring about an atmosphere in inter- 
national relations which could re- 
verse the present trend of war prep- 
aration, governments must abandon 
the policy of tolerating aggression. 

However, the firm and_ swift 
action of the Security Council had 
brought a rebirth of hope. One of 
the main tasks of the fifth session, 


the Norwegian representative de- 
clared, would be to lay down such 
principles for the functioning of the 
various United Nations organs as 
would enable the organization to act 
with “equal firmness and equal swift- 
ness should aggression again occur.” 

“I want ... to declare the general 
support of my Government,” he 
stated, “for the main ideas outlined 
by the United States Secretary of 
State in his remarkable speech .. . 
when he put forward certain sugges- 
tions to strengthen the United Na- 
tions as a peace instrument.” 

Furthermore, the Norwegian dele- 
gation believed that, in exploring 
opportunities afforded by the Char- 
ter for strengthening the organiza- 
tion, Members should not overlook 
or deal lightly with important func- 
tions assigned to the Security Coun- 
cil, not only as a peace enforcement 
organ but equally as an instrument 
for mediation and conciliation. The 
Secretary-General had several times 
referred to possible innovations in 
the procedure and working of the 
Security Council; Norway believed 
his suggestions should be given the 
most careful attention. 


Korean Situation 


In finding a durable settlement for 
Korea, once peace had been re- 
stored, the Norwegian delegaton felt 
that the most careful attention should 
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be paid to ideas and proposals which 
might be put forward by the Asian 
countries. 


“The experience already gained 
by countries which have successfully 
and recently emerged as free nations 

. entitles them to play a promi- 
nent part in the solution of the 
Korean problem,” said Mr. Lange. 
The United Nations should, in one 
form or another, play a very impor- 
tant part in the Korean settlement. 
He gave his wholehearted support to 
the idea of making Korea the scene 
of a great joint recovery effort on 
the part of the United Nations and 
all its specialized agencies. 


Technical Assistance 


Next to the proposals to strengthen 
the United Nations, Norway felt that 
one of the most important agenda 
items was technical assistance to 
under-developed countries. “It is 
equally important,” declared Mr. 
Lange, “to improve radically those 
economic and social conditions which 








make nations easy victims of ag- 
gressors, who promise them a heaven 
on earth if they will only follow 
totalitarian principles.” 

The Norwegian delegation be- 
lieved that a satisfactory solution of 
the question of China’s representa- 
tion meant that the country should 
be “represented by that government 
which in fact exercises control over 
practically the whole territory of 
China with the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the Chinese 
population, and that means the Cen- 
tral People’s Government in Peking.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lange refer- 
red to the Secretary-General’s twen- 
ty-year program for peace: 

“Whether the world situation will 
take such a turn that it will be pos- 
sible to find a common ground upon 
which to deal with the many funda- 
mental issues covered by his plan, 
I do not know. However, I feel that 
even if no such possibility should 
emerge during the present session, 
we should never tire of exploring 
again and again where there is any 
basis for renewed negotiations.” 





Peace Principles for Korea 


— LESTER B. PEARSON 


Secretary for External Affairs of Canada 


declared 
Canada’s 


HE war in Korea, 

Lester B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, was but 
the continuation 
by armed and 
open aggression 
of the policies 
which communist 
imperialism had 
been pursuing by 
other means in 
other places . In 
Korea this _at- 
tempt at commu- 
nist control took 
the form of armed 
invasion. As such, it came as a shock 
to peace-loving nations. But it also 
acted as a stimulus to them. Many 
of the free democracies had applied 
themselves to the task of jointly 
building up defences against aggres- 
sion. They would not be deflected 
from their purpose by any specious 
maneuvers designed to weaken and 
divide them, or to put them once 
again off guard. 
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The effect of the North Korean 
aggression within the United Na- 
tions itself had been to give over- 
whelming support to the organiza- 
tion in this crisis of its existence. It 
demonstrated, however, that with 
very few exceptions, the Members 
could not make that support im- 
mediately effective. Members, Mr. 
Pearson hoped, had learned the les- 
son of this experience. They had 
also learned that the United Nations 
could act in responsie to a challenge 
—that it was no longer a mere in- 
ternational talking shop. A new im- 
petus had been given to the organi- 
zation. 


Post-Aggression Policy 


Events in South Korea were rapid- 
ly demonstrating that aggression did 
not pay. It would soon be necessary 
for the United Nations to show with 
equal vigor and resourcefulness that 
it could deal with the problems of 
the post-aggression period in Korea. 





“The political and ecomonic life of 
that country must be established on 
a basis which will enable the Korean 
people to fulfill the destiny that has 
been promised to it.” Mr. Pearson 
then enunciated specific principles to 
govern the Assembly’s decisions in 
this. 

First, the general objective of the 
United Nations in Korea should be 
a united and free Korea which the 
Korean people itself governed with- 
out inferference from outside. This 
should be achieved by United Na- 
tions action and not through deci- 
sions reached by certain of its Mem- 
bers. 

Secondly, the United Nations 
should assist the people of Korea to 
establish peace and order throughout 
its territory as the firm foundation 
for democratic institutions and free 
self-government. Mr. Pearson hoped 
that the people of Northern Korea 
would now repudiate its communist 
rulers and co-operate with the 
United Nations in bringing to Korea 
the peace and unity which its people 
desired. If the aggressors ceased fire 
and admitted defeat, it might not 
even be necessary for United Na- 
tions forces in Korean territory to 
advance far beyond their present 
positions. The United Nations must, 
however, leave its forces free to do 
everything practicable to ensure that 
the communist aggressors of North 
Korea were not permitted to re- 
establish some new base in the pen- 
insula from which they could sally 
forth again upon a peaceful people. 


No Foreign Domination 


Thirdly, the Korean people—once 
peace had been restored—must be 
assured that no nation would ex- 
ploit the present situation in Korea 
for its own particular advantage. 
This meant a Korea without foreign 
bases and free of foreign military 
domination; and a Korea responsi- 
ble for its own defence within the 
framework of the United Nations 
collective security system. Above 
all, it meant a Korea which would 
not be divided and disturbed by sub- 
versive communist elements directed 
from outside Korea. 

Fourthly, in establishing a united, 
free Korea, nothing should be done 
with any menace to Korea’s neigh- 
bors. Nothing should be done which 
suggested that any United Nations 
Member had any purpose whatever 
in Korea other than to establish that 
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country under the full sovereignty 
of its own people. 

Fifthly, the free governments of 
Asia should take a major share of 
the responsibility for advising the 
Korean people on methods of gov- 
ernment which they should adopt 
and on procedures which they should 
follow in establishing these methods. 
Full advantage should be taken of 
the judgment of these states in chart- 
ing the future of Korea. 

Mr. Pearson did not believe that 
the Soviet Union Government was 
really in the least concerned about 
the sufferings of the Korean people. 
It had all along had the power to 
end those sufferings which were 
caused in the first place by “this 
communist adventure in aggression.” 


Longing for Peace 


Today the peoples of the world, 
above all things, longed for peace 
and security. The present Soviet- 
sponsored peace propaganda, how- 
ever, was a tribute to the universal 
desire for peace which they would 
exploit for their own purposes. This 
was a dangerous course, for people, 
even the Russian people, deprived 
of access to the truth about political 
events, could not be deceived for- 
ever. Sooner or later it would be- 
come clear to all that the kind of 
peace which the Cominform had in 
mind was “the peace of the police- 
man and the gaol.” 

“We want peace, but not that 
kind of peace. . . . It is for genuine 
peace, based on the absence of fear 
and the presence of friendship and 
co-operation, that we long. Further- 
more, we are anxious not only to 
talk about peace and to pass resolu- 
tions about it, but to do something 
about it.” 


First Step 


The first practical step to take for 
peace was to put the security factor 
into the disarmament equation. “We 
can disarm if—and only if—we are 
sure that in doing so we are not ex- 
posing our people to dangers from 
others who say they are disarming 
but are not doing so.” The Soviet 
Union’s proposal before the General 
Assembly on the subject of peace 
and disarmament was to be ex- 
amined with these considerations in 
mind. It should, of course, be ap- 
proached constructively and with an 
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open mind, despite the painfully dis- 
illusioning experience in the past 
with a whole series of Soviet resolu- 
tions, which purported to be con- 
tributions to the cause of peace but 
which, on closer examination, had 
proved to be something else. The is- 
sues of the present time, however, 
were too grave to brush aside any 
proposal put forward in the name of 
peace. Therefore, a touchstone must 
be applied to the Soviet Union pro- 
posal to see whether it provided 
some firm ground for a step for- 
ward. 

The Soviet proposal urged the 
desirability of concluding a five- 
power peace pact, of reducing the 
present armed forces of these five 
great powers by one third during 
1950, that is, during the next three 
months. “This is a transparently in- 
sincere and meaningless proposal.” 
It also urged the General Assembly 
to declare itself “in favor of the un- 
conditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of 
strict international control for the 
unconditional implementation of this 
prohibition.” 

What did the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive mean by saying he favored 
“strict international control” of 
atomic energy, or of armaments gen- 
erally? One way of clarifying the 
Soviet Union’s conception of inter- 
national inspection and_ control 
would be to amend the Soviet’s pro- 
posal as follows: 

“By ‘strict international control’ is 
understood a system in which the 
inspection rights of the internaional 
control authority would include: 

(a) the right of free access at all 
times to every atomic energy in- 
stallation or plant of any kind what- 
ever; and 

(b) the right to search for un- 
declared atomic energy facilities 
wherever there can be reasonable 
grounds for believing, in the opinion 
of the international control au- 
thority, that they may exist.” 

Such an amendment to the Soviet 
proposal would act as the touch- 
stone of its sincerity. If the Soviet 
delegation was ready to accept this 
kind of definition, then attempts 
could again be made to negotiate an 
agreement in this field that would be 
effective and that would provide 
something more than empty phrases 
and hypocritical gestures on which 
to base “our common security.” 


If, however, the Soviet delegation 


refused to accept some such defini- 
tion of international control, then its 
resolution on peace and disarma- 
ment would be exposed as—“a prop- 
aganda maneuver designed for pur- 
poses far removed from ensuring 
peace and security.” 


Strengthening the Assembly 


Another important step which 
Members could take was that sug- 
gested in the valuable United States 
proposal for strengthening the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It had always been 
Canada’s view that the General As- 
sembly should be a second line of 
defence for the security of United 
Nations Members when the Security 
Council was unable to act. 

When the crisis came in Korea, 
the Security Council had been able 
to act with speed and force because 
of the fortuitous and temporary 
absence of the Soviet Union. Now, 
however, “the spectre of the irre- 
sponsible and unprincipled use of 
the veto hangs over us once more, 
together with all the other devices 
for delay and frustration which have 
been used by communists all over 
the world to disrupt the activities of 
democratic bodies.” 

Canada was also particularly in- 
terested in that part of the United 
States proposal which would call 
upon Member states to hold forces 
in readiness for the use of the United 
Nations, the need for which was 
demonstrated by the emergency in 
Korea. 

In this connection, Mr. Pearson 
pointed out that Canada had now 
recruited a special force—a trained 
and equipped brigade group, for use 
on occasions when a United Nations 
appeal was made under Article 43 
of the Charter. 

If the United States proposal for 
establishing a United Nations force 
of national components was to be 
effectively carried out “every loyal 
Member of the United Nations must 
make its appropriate contribution to 
this new and great effort to put force 
behind peace and security.” 

Because of the way in which the 
challenge in Korea had been met, 
“we may now begin to walk the 
road towards collective security ... 
upon which we may now for the first 
time advance with vigor and with 
confidence, the only road which can 
lead to peace.” 
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A Territory for International 


Military Training 


— DR. CARLOS N. BRIN 


Minister for External Relations of Panama 


R. CARLOS N. BRIN, Pan- 
ama’s Minister for External 
Relations, explained the special 
geographic situa- 
tion of his coun- 
try arising from 
the location there 
of the Panama 
Canal, as impor- 
tant in time of 
peace as in time 
of war. Because 
of this, Panama 
had _ special _re- 
sponsibilities and 
obligations in the 
; defence of the 
American continent and felt obliged 
in any emergency to co-operate in 
the protection of the Canal. 

In connection with Korea, the 
Government of Panama offered the 
United Nations as much of its 
moral and material support as was 
possible, and today it reiterated that 
offer. Panama considered that its 
territory, for geographic reasons and 
for material circumstances, might 
serve as a field of the international 
military training that had been sug- 
gested as a basis for a collective 
force in the service of the United 
Nations. His Government hoped that 
the Assembly would adopt the plan, 
and if it was necessary to utilize part 
of the territory of Panama as a 
training ground, Panama would be 
Open to suggestions and would ex- 
emplify international co-operation 
and solidarity to the full. 





American Regional Organization 


Emphasizing the principle of uni- 
versal solidarity, Dr. Brin pointed 
out that Latin American traditions 
were based on the idea of a comity 
of nations. Nevertheless, Panama 
recognized that next to and parallel 
with a system of universal interna- 
tionalism, there was an inter-Ameri- 
can system that was organically 
established prior to the United Na- 
tions. In full development, the inter- 
American system still had a great 
deal to do. In certain circumstances 
—and in those cases of interest to 
the continent—it might be a sure and 
more adequate way of arriving at 
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the same results sought by the peo- 
ples of the world at this time of 
crisis. 

Panama would continue its efforts 
to obtain within the framework of 
the two organizations—the United 
Nations and the regional organiza- 
tion—the common objectives pro- 
posed by both, Dr. Brin stated. His 
delegation was pleased with the refer- 
ences by Mr. Acheson to the possi- 
bility of international co-operation 
and the technical-assistance program. 
Although Panama had taken certain 
security measures against commu- 
nism, it was still true to the tradition 
of the democratic forms which ex- 
ercise public power, yet permit in- 
dividual liberty and respect human 
rights. And while the democratic 
system of government and the need 
to safeguard individual liberty im- 
posed a simple corollary—the need 
to understand and carry out a social 


living within these principles that 
would offer greater possibilities of 
individual improvement — neverthe- 
less his delegation recognized that the 
existence of the democratic system 
and individual liberties without some 
great transformation in ghe social and 
economic structure of each country 
was too much to hope for at present. 
The United States proposals were 
important because they would enable 
people in different countries to help 
themselves in the interests of their 
own welfare, and because of the im- 
portance of the defence of the demo- 
cratic system and of individual 
liberty. If the United States pro- 
posals were accepted, the United 
Nations, with the co-operation of all 
its Members, and utilizing the techni- 
cal assistance which would follow, 
would be in the best of positions to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity. While the Republic of Pan- 
ama reaffirmed its firm purpose to 
co-operate materially with all the 
means at its disposal in maintaining 
international order, it also had great 
hopes that the technical assistance 
offered by the United Nations would 
in time be the most efficient defence 
of democracy, freedom, and peace. 





Review the Charter, if Necessary 


—DR. JERONIMO REMORINO 


Permanent Representative of Argentina to the United Nations 


NDER the Charter, said Dr. 
Jeronimo Remorino, of Ar- 
gentina, the General Assembly is 
given the neces- 
sary powers and 
competence to 
consider or dis- 
cuss any matter 
and to draw the 
attention of the 
Security Council 
to any problem 
within the limits 
| of its framework. 
The Charter also 
authorizes the 
General Assembly 
to make recommendations with re- 
gard to such principles to the Mem- 
bers of the organization or to the 
Security Council, especially in so far 
as the powers and functions of any 
organ of the United Nations are con- 
cerned. 
“Let us not stop, if it becomes 
necessary,” he declared, “before a 
review of the Charter, for the adop- 





tion of an efficient system that will 
permit us to overcome the situations 
that were not foreseen at San Fran- 
cisco.” 

In order to overcome them, the 
Argentine delegation had an indis- 
putably set legal position. Argentina 
had fulfilled decisions adopted by 
the competent organs of the United 
Nations, as long as they did not 
mean renunciation of its national 
sovereignty. 


Work in Trusteeship 


Argentina had been honored by 
being called upon to sit in the Trus- 
teeship Council. As a non-adminis- 
tering power it had been able to 
assess the values and the interests 
of the Trust Territories, and to halt 
“any foreign intervention in the solu- 
tion of problems that affect the so- 
called colonial peoples.” 

Even in the greatest crises through 
which the United Nations passed, 
his Government had hoped that one 
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day it would see an agreement be- 
tween the most divergent points of 
view. That position had led toward 
bringing into the debate of world 
affairs states not as yet Members. For 
this reason, the admission of new 
peace-loving countries would be sup- 
ported by the delegation of Ar- 
gentina. 


Position on Eritrea 


Argentina would continue the de- 
bate on Eritrea, said Dr. Remorino. 
“As a basic condition, we must re- 
spect the rights and the natural in- 
terests of the inhabitants of Eritrea,” 
he stated. 

Further, his Government had ac- 
cepted the decision to try “to lower 
and attenuate the privileges given to 
certain members of the Security 
Council,” the Argentine representa- 
tive continued, declaring that the 
veto destroyed the high moral, politi- 
cal and international values of the 
Charter. The United Nations must 
reaffirm the power and functions of 
the General Assembly. 

Particular importance must be at- 


tached, he pointed out, to the social 
and economic questions before the 
fifth session. Leftist or rightist poli- 
tical extremists could not prosper 
when the state had found a better so- 
lution, said Dr. Remorino. He de- 
scribed the social and economic prin- 
ciples of Argentina which, he be- 
lieved, offered such a solution. The 
social welfare to which all nations 
aspired depended on the co-opera- 
tion of those countries that are more 
advanced technically and that have 
greater capital, he continued. There- 
fore, Argentina was very much in 
favor of the expanded program of 
the United Nations for technical as- 
sistance. It was also very pleased to 
note the work of the Economic and 
Social Council on the financing of 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 

It was necessary that a true spirit 
of international security and _ soli- 
darity promote the improvement of 
standards of living all over the world 
through a wise economic and social 
policy, which must be put into effect 
in the technical bodies of the United 
Nations, he concluded. This policy 
must be carried out immediately. 





Need for Admitting Mistakes 


—DR. MOHAMED SALAH-EL-DIN BEY 


Foreign Minister of Egypt 


EMOCRATIC principles estab- 
lished in the internal institutions 
of states must be extended to inter- 
national dealings, 
said Dr. Moham- 
ed Salah-el-Din, 
Foreign Minister 
of Egypt, asking 
at the same time 
_ for implementa- 
tion of Article 
43, providing for 
agreements con- 
cerning armed 
forces at the dis- 
posal of the Se- 
curity Council. 
Each year, he said, the problems 
confronting the General Assembly 
were almost the same problems, 
and the agenda each year almost 
a copy of that of the year before. 
Not only had the Assembly failed 
to settle the problems confronting 
it but people all over the world 
were living in constant fear and 
anxiety. Human efforts, which the 
Charter had promised to direct to- 
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wards reform, reconstruction and 
the raising of the standard of life, 
had once again been mobilized for 
the accumulation of weapons of 
destruction and death. “I am not 
concerned here with determining 
responsibility,” Dr. Salah-el-Din 
said, “for this may let me into dis- 
favor with everyone and I am in- 
deed anxious to win the favor of 
all.” But, he said, the mistakes 
made must be known and the cour- 
age to admit them was the first step 
towards reform. This was “ex- 
tremely difficult for the strong and 
for those directly concerned in a 
dispute” Yet there was “no lack 
amongst us of mediators who are 
able by their faith, sincerity and 
disinterestedness . . . to call atten- 
tion to the mistakes of the past.” 
Egypt did not claim for itself any 
“wisdom or experience which 
others lack,” but the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, its standing grievance 
and the complaints of the neighbor- 
ing sister countries which had 
found no redress, had forced it “to 


speak out before others and to de- 
clare in all frankness the stark 
truth.” “I am referring to the stand 
taken by Egypt in the Security 
Council with regard to the Korean 
question,” Dr. Salah-el-Din added 
as explanation. 


Necessity of Equality 


But, although Egypt alone had 
taken this stand, it did not feel iso- 
lated. The “oppressed people aspir- 
ing to freedom” acclaimed this 
attitude which insisted on the neces- 
sity of equality and called for the 
repelling of aggression against “all 
states and peoples without any dis- 
tinction or exception.” 

There were two reasons for 
Egypt’s abstention, Dr. Salah-el- 
Din continued: first, Egypt’s “con- 
cern for peace” and the fear that 
it would be disturbed by the long 
standing conflict between the two 
blocs, a conflict which had of late 
become “so fierce that anxiety and 
fear have prevailed everywhere”; 
second, the often observed “prac- 
tice by the United Nations of dif- 
ferentiating in treatment between 
states and peoples.” The United 
Nations, while completely ignoring 
aggression at one time, hastened at 
another to take the most stringent 
measures to repel it. “Yet right is 
one unchangeable entity and justice 
is one indivisible whole.” Egypt 
calls therefore upon the United Na- 
tions “to use one and the same 
measure in all cases of aggression 
and resolutely to repel aggression 
with the same alacrity wherever it 
may occur.” The abstention of 
Egypt from voting on the Security 
Council resolution of June 27, 
1950, was in fact, not traceable to 
two but to “one single reason: the 
love of peace and the concern for 
its protection.” 

Dr. Salah-el-Din reviewed inter- 
national problems of particular in- 
terest to Egypt. The case of the 
uniting of Egypt and the Sudan 
under the Egyptian Crown had 
been pending before the Security 
Council since September 1947. In 
conformity with the wishes of the 
Security Council, Egypt had entered 
“into preliminary talks with the 
British” which have “covered most 
of the ground” and with good will 
“should arrive at the desired agree- 
ment.” 

Egypt was equally concerned 
about the development of the af- 
fair in Palestine, Dr. Salah-el-Din 
said, and it was now clear that the 
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United Nations policy in Palestine 
was, from the beginning, a “flagrant 
mistake.” Egypt had, therefore, re- 
quested that the item “concerning 
the problem of Arab refugees and 
the necessity for the implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly’s 
Resolution of December 11, 1948” 
should be included in the agenda 
of this session. 

Dr. Salah-el-Din referred also to 
Egypt’s interest in the “stability and 
security” of her eastern border and 
asked the United Nations to come 
to the “succor” of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 21, 
1949, providing for “the unity and 
independence of Libya.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Salah-el-Din 
asked for an end in the race of 
armaments and stated that by 
mutual confidence the need for 
armaments would be obviated and 
the considerable expenditure could 


be “earmarked for the building of 
a better world.” 

Egypt had complained in the last 
session, he said, about the sus 
pension of Article 43 providing for 
availability of armed forces of the 
Member states to the Security 
Council. Egypt, therefore, would 
be very glad of any efforts made 
in this session “to implement its 
provisions or of any proposals for 
other practical or just provisions to 
replace them.” Such provisions, 
Dr. Salah-el-Din said, would “once 
and for all put an end to all claims 
of certain states as to strategic in- 
terests or military obligations within 
the boundaries of other states.” 
“Let us do our utmost to ensure for 
all peoples in the international com- 
munity those rights and freedoms 
so essential to democracy, just as 
we have done for individuals in the 
national communities.” 





The Indivisibility of Peace 


—DR. ENRIQUE ARMAND UGON 


Minister of the Supreme Court of Justice of Uruguay 


LTHOUGH Uruguay had no di- 
rect interest in Korea, it did not 
believe that violence should triumph 
as a means of 
solving differ- 
ences. The prin- 
ciples of the Char- 
ter and the pre- 
cepts of interna- 
tional law should 
regulate the con- 
duct of peoples, 
the purposes of 
governments, and 
relations between 
states. Uruguay 
had_ therefore 
been one of the first countries to 
express its adherence to the historic 
resolutions of the Security Council 
on Korea, and it had contributed 
materially as much as it could to the 
common struggle. 

The tragic failure of the League of 
Nations had been due to the mis- 
taken belief that aggression would 
give rise to unanimous action against 
aggressors by those not directly con- 
cerned. This did not happen in the 
days of Geneva, but it was the case 
today, as shown by events in Korea. 
The interests of every Member of 
the United Nations and of every free 
state in the world, however, required 
them to oppose aggression, whatever 
its guise. The indivisibility of peace 
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could perhaps be the synthesis of the 
“moral and material union which 
now joins the free world, which to- 
day feels vulnerable to the dark 
forces that try to dominate.” 

Discussing legal aspects of the 
problem, Dr. Armand Ugon main- 
tained that if all states were obliged, 
as the Charter laid down, to solve 
international problems peacefully, 
the country which refused to admit 
any of the peaceful ways of settling 
a dispute should be considered as 
an aggressor. 

It was important, too, that there 
continue to be the great positive 
force which stemmed from the moral 
and material solidarity of the great 
majority of the peoples and govern- 
ments of the United Nations. The 
organization must channel that com- 
mon purpose, and that defensive 
solidarity must be transformed into 
collective and efficient measures to 
repress aggression. Today, it was 
very easy for the greatest and most 
powerful body of the United Na- 
tions, the General Assembly, to do 
so, if the Security Council could not; 
through its powers of discussion and 
recommendation, the Assembly could 
transform solidarity against aggres- 
sion into armed prevention of inter- 
national crime. 

Uruguay, Dr. Ugon added, would 
co-operate in creating an interna- 


tional force, in the service of the 
United Nations, to maintain peace 
and resist any aggression. 

As for the question of Chinese 
representation, Uruguay was guided 
by its traditional policy on questions 
concerning the recognition of govern- 
ments. For a government to be rec- 
ognized, it should have effective au- 
thority, fulfill its international obliga- 
tions and establish itself in accord- 
ance with international law. 

As long as there was the charge, 
stated in an item on the Assembly’s 
agenda, that the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China was established contrary 
to international law through effective 
aid from a foreign government, Uru- 
guay would not be able to recognize 
the Communist Government of 
China. Therefore, it would not vote 
for admitting the Communist Gov- 
ernment to Membership of the United 
Nations. “In other words, we have 
said ‘no’ for the time being only.” 

Uruguay would continue to sup- 
port the system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1948. This 
provided an essential basis for pro- 
hibiting the use of the atomic weapon. 

Uruguay also favored an effective 
means of providing legal protection 
for human rights. It could not, how- 
ever share the recent opinion of the 
International Court of Justice with 
regard to the peace treaties with 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria. 


Treaty Obligations 


This opinion, said Dr. Armand 
Ugon, might result in making many 
of the treaties now in existence either 
obligatory or optional. Uruguay, on 
the other hand, felt that a state which 
had undertaken to submit its contro- 
versies to peaceful settlement could 
not avoid fulfilling the obligations in- 
volved by refusing to carry out the 
action necessary to do so. Countries 
which had pledged themselves to cer- 
tain commitments were also obligated 
to the corollary acts in order to make 
these commitments effective. 

Turning to the technical assistance 
program for economic development, 
Dr. Armand Ugon recalled that Uru- 
guay had recently offered $100,000 
dollars for the expanded program. It 
had, he stated, placed at the disposal 
of the United Nations the experience 
and services of its experts, as well as 
its institutions and teaching establish- 
ments for use by nations facing simi- 
lar problems. 
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Wars Were Fatal to Small Nations 


— PHILIPPE TAKLA 


Foreign Minister of Lebanon 


HE principles of the United Na- 

tions and its decisions would be 
respected if the United Nations could 
impose sanctions, 
said Phillippe 
Takla, Foreign 
Minister of Leb- 
anon, and if the 
international force 
provided in the 
Charter existed. 

In the struggle 
between the great 
powers, he said, 
the General As- 
sembly was the 
natural refuge of 
the small powers. There was no 
doubt that the “instinct of self-pres- 
ervation” forced the small nations to 
devote their interests to the main- 
tenance of peace, since wars gener- 
ally proved fatal to them. Lebanon 
had, therefore, always made “its 
modest contribution to the bringing 
closer together various points of 
view, to the conciliation of different 
trends, and to the appeasement of 
hearts”; Lebanon would remain 
faithful to the “mission of its exist- 
ence.” 

Mr. Takla reaffirmed the faith of 
Lebanon in the United Nations and 
its “sincere wish” to reinforce its ac- 
tion “to prevent aggression and, if 
aggression arises, to oppose it and to 
re-establish the right.” 





Reinforcement of Universality 


Mr. Takla asked for reinforcement 
of the universal character of the 
United Nations and for the admis- 
sion of the nations of the whole 
world “whatever their political sys- 
tems, their ideologies or their con- 
ception of order.” 

Coming to the problem of the re- 
duction of armaments, Mr. Takla de- 
clared that a new system of security 
should be realized within the United 
Nations. The Charter had provided 
for this purpose, he said, an interna- 
tional force “which would be the 
true safeguard of peace and security. 
If such force existed, if the nations 
could impose sanctions which would 
go beyond the mere censure of a 
party, the principles of the United 
Nations and its decisions would then 
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be respected.” Lebanon had already 
suggested an international army to 
maintain the international regime 
provided for Jerusalem. This small 
army could have been the “nucleus 
of the armed force provided by the 
Charter.” 

Mr. Takla asked further for an 
“international system providing as- 
sistance, in order to achieve the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries.” International co- 
operation for such a system, he said, 
could only be carried out in the 
“framework of the General Assem- 
bly.” 


Problems of Implementation 


Lebanon was leaning towards sup- 
port of “any positive proposal to re- 
inforce the action of the General 
Assembly.” Yet, Mr. Takla de- 


“Slanders’ Against 
— PROF. A. M. BARANOVSKY 


Chairman of the Ukrainian $.S.R. Delegation 


OR five years, stated Professor 
A. M. Baranovsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Government of 
of the Soviet Un- 
ion had insistently 
and consistently 
labored toward 
the fulfillment by 
the United Na- 
tions of its main 
task: the ensuring 
of international 
peace and secur- 
ity. He recalled 
the definite pro- 
posals submitted 
by the U.S.S.R. 
at the first four sessions of the As- 
sembly and pointed out that, at this 
fifth session, the delegation of the 
Soviet Union had taken a further 
important step toward the strength- 
ening of peace and the halting of war. 
If such proposals had been carried 
out in good faith, they would have 
served as substantial obstacles to the 
preparation of a new war and the 





clared, the General Assembly had no 
“power of decision which would 
prove to be enforceable.” However, 
he stated, the United Nations had to 
ensure respect for its principles and 
implementation of its decisions. 
“The action of the United Nations 
in the Korean question had not pre- 
vented war” and “the action in the 
case of Palestine has not precluded 
war,” he added. 


Referring to the internationaliza- 
tion of the Jerusalem area as a cor- 
pus separatum, Mr. Takla declared 
that efforts are being made in order 
“to sabotage and undermine the 
great idea which was conceived by 
the community of the United Na- 
tions.” The solution of the problem 
of Palestine refugees, he said, was 
“of course a question of imple- 
mentation.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Takla referred 
to the efforts which had been made 
to prepare “high-sounding declara- 
tions of principle and right.” The 
essential task, however, was “to in- 
ject these principles into the current 
life of the nations.” 


the U.S.S.R. 


unleashing of aggression, he con- 
tinued. But they had been sabotaged 
by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, which had hindered the 
normal activities of the United Na- 
tions and hampered the Security 
Council. 

The position of these two delega- 
tions rested on the erroneous, vitiated 
principle of the use of force in the 
solution of international issues, he 
added. This view was clearly stated 
by Mr. Acheson in a speech on 
February 16, 1950, and, in the gen- 
eral debate, the Secretary of State 
gave few reasons to believe that the 
United States seriously intended to 
achieve international co-operation. 
Mr. Acheson’s new hostile attacks 
against the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the People’s Democracy 
were only to lead public opinion 
away from the aggressive measures 
taken by the United States, to under- 
mine the faith of the peoples of the 
world in the possibility of maintain- 
ing peace by collective action within 
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the framework of the United Nations, 
and to create the belief that a new 
war was inevitable. 

Parts of the United States draft 
resolution were in blatant contradic- 
tion with the principles of the Char- 
ter, Professor Baranovsky asserted, 
for they were aimed at curtailing the 
rights of the Security Council. 

Other countries slandered the So- 
viet Union, too, he said. For ex- 
ample, the representative of Australia 
charged a lack of good faith and an 
attempt to impose the U.S.S.R.’s will 
on other countries. An Australian 
proposal for “a change in the pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly” 
was actually an attempt to break 
the Charter, 

The representative of Chile was 
frightened by the Soviet Union Five- 
Year Plan for economic development 
and would like to hinder the devel- 
opment of the Soviet Union. Some 
people might wish to curtail even 
the territory of the Soviet Union, 
but these hopes were in vain. 

“The Soviet Union is a powerful 
socialist nation composed of many 
states,” Professor Baranovsky de- 


clared. “It does not use its powers 
and its international authority to 
kindle wars or to seize and trample 
small countries. The Soviet Union’s 
purpose is to develop its economy, 
to raise the standard of living of its 
people, and to defend peace and 
security.” 

The representatives of the Yugo- 
slav Government of Tito had also 
joined the imperialist chorus of 
slanderous voices which attempted 
to condemn the peaceful policy of 
the Soviet Union, but the Soviet 
Union proved by deeds that it was 
carrying out a pacific policy and 
endeavoring to halt the threat of war. 

Expressing strong support for the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, he recalled that 
the people of the Ukraine had ex- 
perienced a series of terrible wars 
imposed by foreign invaders. At 
present they were sparing no effort 
to restore and further develop their 
economy. They could not reconcile 
themselves to the growing menace of 
war, and that was why his delega- 
tion willingly supported the measures 
taken by the Soviet Union in favor 
of peace. 





Justice for Ethiopian Claims in Africa 


—ATO ABTE-WOLD AKLILOU 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia 


TS world, said the representa- 
tive of Ethiopia, Mr. Ato Abte- 
Wold Aklilou, had passed “directly 
from the Second 
World War to the 
cold war without 
- having passed 
| through any peri- 
» od of peace. “Five 
' years after that 
» war the principal 
enemies had yet 
to sign treaties of 
peace and “we are 
still in a state of 
permanent war.” 

He did not, in 
the light of these facts, find it sur- 
prising that the United Nations 
should be confronted with the ques- 
tion of Korea, that the question of 
Formosa should appear on_ the 
agenda, that the Members of the 
United Nations should “be con- 
cerned at every moment lest a new 
crisis break out in Europe, in Asia, 
or in Africa.” 
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If the major part of the questions 
of which the General Assembly was 
seized arose because of the absence 
of peace treaties covering these ques- 
tions. The same comment, Mr. Akli- 
lou continued, applied even more 
forcefully to the question of the for- 
mer Italian colonies in Africa. 

The future of these colonies was 
to be determined by the four great 
powers, and, in the case of their 
failure to do so, by the General As- 
sembly. Save for certain frontier ad- 
justments sought by Egypt, Ethiopia 
was the only Member of the United 
Nations with territorial claims to be 
settled by this Peace Treaty. This 
was a matter, therefore, of settling 
once and for all the consequences 
of the war which were not settled by 
the Peace Conference, But up to the 
present time, a settlement has not 
been reached. In the absence of a 
settlement and despite the Peace 
Treaty of 1946, there was no possi- 
bility of resuming friendly relations 
between former enemies. 


This, said Mr. Aklilou, was not 
a question of the normal functioning 
of the United Nations according to 
the provisions of the Charter for the 
pacific settlement of international 
disputes, but rather of a more funda- 
mental function and responsibility, 
the establishment of the very bases 
of sound and lasting peaceful rela- 
tions. This was the role and the re- 
sponsibility of the General Assembly, 
to which the twenty-one countries 
participating in the Paris Peace Con- 
ference referred the question for de- 
cision. 


Unusual Precedent 


It was an extremely unusual prece- 
dent that the General Assembly it- 
self should have been charged with 
that responsibility and there were 
two reasons for such a decision. The 
first was that if the great powers 
were unable to agree, reference 
should be made to the judgment of 
the small and medium-sized states 
which, because of disinterestedness, 
were felt to be more capable of an 
objective decision based upon jus- 
tice and equity. The second reason, 
Mr. Aklilou went on, for referring 
the problem to the General Assem- 
bly, and for preferring that organ to 
the Security Council was the desire 
to avoid failure because of a veto 
such as that which exists in the Se- 
curity Council. 

But the reasons for the reference 
of the colonial issue to the General 
Assembly had lost much of their 
forcefulness. If the desire was to 
avoid political bargaining, that was 
not to be attained. There had been 
no political bargaining to avoid, 
none of the states who participated 
none of the States who participated 
in the Paris Peace Conference had 
resorted to any such political bar- 
gaining. Quite to the contrary, these 
powers openly sought a solution in 
favor of Ethiopia. 

At the fourth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly recognition was given 
directly and by an overwhelming 
vote of the justice of Ethiopia’s 
claims, but at the same time, it was 
stated that for reasons of political 
convenience it was not possible to 
respect the justice of those claims. 


African Threats to Peace 


Mr. Aklilou said that if it is re- 
plied that reference of these ques- 
tions to the General Assembly was 
made because the Members of the 
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Assembly have a keener sense of 
justice than the great powers, we 
ask: “What do the people of Somali- 
land think of this justice? And what 
do the people of Eritrea, to whom 
we have not given satisfaction for 
their most profound aspirations, 
think of that justice?’ At a time 
when it was not proper to enter upon 
discussion of the substance of the 
question, the delegate of Guatemala 
expressed fervent praise from this 
rostrum for the solution proposed by 
only two of the five members of the 
Commission of Investigation for 
Eritrea, in consequence by a minor- 
ity. He had praised a solution con- 
trary to the welfare, to the desires of 
the immense majority of the popula- 
tion which seeks for union with 
Ethiopia and contrary to the interests 
of Ethiopia. Was that justice? 

As to the second consideration 
motivating the preference for the 
General Assembly rather than the 
Security Council, that is to say, the 
desire to avoid a veto of a single 
power—it likewise had proved il- 
lusory. If the General Assembly had 
not escaped becoming the centre of 
political bargainings preventing for 
three years and on four different oc- 
casions any solution of the problem, 
the responsibilities involved were 
clearly established. If a single state, 
whether or not a Member of the 
United Nations, could in point of 


fact suspend or prevent any solution 
of a problem, was not that precisely 
the situation which exists in the Se- 
curity Council with the right of veto? 

The very reasons for referring the 
question to the General Assembly 
had, unfortunately, been demon- 
strated by events as without founda- 
tion. In the meantime, threats to the 
peace continued in Africa and ter- 
ritorial claims were formulated 
against the country in that very re- 
gion where the war started in 1935. 
In these circumstances, he felt justi- 
fied in asking the Members here 
present how long one must wait to 
obtain justice from the General As- 
sembly. 

Was further patience required af- 
ter ten years of waiting and after 
four postponements of solution by 
the General Assembly; patience in 
the face of sharp threats to national 
security? Ethiopia was the only 
country to give evidence at the pres- 
ent time of a spirit of conciliation 
but this spirit of conciliation had 
been pushed to the limit. 

The time had come, Mr. Aklilou 
concluded, to tackle seriously the 
question inherited from the four 
previous sessions of the General As- 
sembly, “to turn courageously to the 
problems which are on the agenda 
and, for the first time in the history 
of the United Nations, achieve a 
solution for each of them.” 


Three Articles of Faith 


— TRYGVE LIE 
Secretary-General 


HE Secretary- General spoke 

briefly, placing before the Gen- 
eral Assembly “three articles of 
faith.” These were: (1) that the 
United Nations “can and must” dem- 
onstrate its capacity to deal effec- 
tively with armed aggression; (2) 
that through the United Nations it is 
still possible gradually to reduce pres- 
ent tensions and, by patient work, 
move towards a reconciliation of 
conflicting interests; and (3) that 
Member states can and should use 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies “in a comprehensive 
program aimed at effectively raising 
living standards within the next few 
years throughout the world. Especi- 
ally,” Mr. Lie added, “among those 
fifteen hundred million who today 
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live either in poverty or on its bor- 
derline.” 

After beginning his talk with an 
expression of gratitude for references 
during the debate to the Secretariat, 
Mr. Lie declared that “at a time 
when the world is more sharply and 
dangerously divided” than at any 
time since the United Nations was 
founded he had been “greatly im- 
pressed by the strong support for the 
principles of the Charter and the 
faith in the United Nations approach 
to the problem of peace” expressed 
by so many speakers. 

While the basic differences be- 
tween the two sides in the world con- 
flict had not been diminished by a 
few days of general debate, he con- 
tinued, he could not at the same 





time recall at any previous session 
such a demonstration in the opening 
days of purpose on the part of gov- 
ernments to make the United Nations 
work effectively for peace. Many 
concrete proposals to this end had 
been made and would, he was con- 
fident, receive the consideration they 
merited. 

Mr. Lie pointed out that his own 
views as Secretary-General “on the 
great issues before this session of the 
General Assembly” had already been 
placed on record in several reports 
and statements. 

“I refer,” he said, “to my Fifth 
Annual Report to the Members on 
the Work of the Organization and 
my Memorandum of Points for Con- 
sideration in the Development of ‘A 
Twenty-Year Program for Achiev- 
ing Peace through the United Na- 
tions’; to my statement to the Se- 
curity Council on June 25 last, cov- 
ering the Korean conflict, when for 
the first time I invoked Article 99 of 
the Charter; and to additional state- 
ments of my position on some of the 
issues before you in public addresses 
at Oslo and Chicago.” 

He would not repeat these views 
now, Mr. Lie declared, but he would 
wish to discuss some of them further 
at a later stage, “in particular when 
the time comes for the Assembly to 
consider the development of a twen- 
ty-year peace program.” At this 
time, however, he wished only to 
place before the General Assembly 
the three “articles of faith” as a 
“short resume of the whole debate.” 


The Secretary-General followed 
his statement of these articles of 
faith with a quotation from the 
address of Assembly President Nas- 
rollah Entezam. The President, said 
Mr. Lie, had “stated the grave re- 
sponsibility of this Assembly in two 
sentences on the opening day” and 
he quoted: 

“*The United Nations was created 
for the preservation of peace and the 
prevention of war. We would be fail- 
ing in our duty if we were not to 
bring about the salvation of the 
world from the catastfophe which 
hangs over it.’ ” 

The issue of war or peace, Mr. Lie 
concluded, “does indeed rest in the 
hands of the governments repre- 
sented here today. Through the acts 
that your governments authorize you 
to undertake in this Assembly you 
have it within your power to increase 
or to decrease the chances of peace 
in a way that may be decisive for the 
future.” 
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FIRST COMMITTEE 


R. ROBERTO URDANETA- 
ARBALAEZ of Colombia, the 
60-year-old chairman of the First 
Committee of the 
General Assem- 
bly, has had 
a distinguished 
career in diplo- 
macy and law. He 
is a recognized 
authority on in- 
ternational, pub- 
lic and _ private 
law, and has been 
a professor in 
these subjects at 
. the National Uni- 

versity of Colombia in Bogota. 

His first diplomatic assignment 
was as representative to the Sixth 
Inter-American Conference, in Hav- 
ana, in 1928. Dr. Urdaneta has 
also been his country’s Ambassador 
in Peru and Argentina. He attended 
the Chapultepec and San Francisco 
Conferences, and the second part of 
the first session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, at 
Flushing Meadow in 1946. He was 
a member of the Colombian delega- 
tion to the last Inter-American Con- 
ference in Bogota, and is chairman 
of the Colombian delegation to the 
present session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Dr. Urdaneta was Foreign Min- 
ister of Colombia from 1931 to 
1935, and is now his country’s Min- 
ister of War. As chief delegate of 
his country, he signed the Protocol 
in 1933, in Rio de Janeiro, which 
ended the war between Peru and 
Colombia. 

He has also served as Colombia’s 
representative on the Security Coun- 
cil. 
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AD HOC COMMITTEE 


R. VICTOR ANDRES BELA- 

UNDE of Peru, leader of the 
Peruvian delegation and Chairman 
of the Ad Hoc 
Political Commit- 
tee, has been a 
diplomat for 
about 45 years. 

Born in Are- 
quipa, Peru, in 
1883, and edu- 
cated at the Na- 
tional University 
of Arequipa and 
the Universidad 
Nacional Mayor 
de San Marcos, 
Lima, he was Secretary of the Span- 
ish-Argentine Diplomatic Mission on 
the Bolivian question in 1905. 

He was Charge d’Affaires to Ger- 
many in 1911, to Bolivia in 1915, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Uru- 
guay in 1919. 

When exiled by President Leguia, 
he devoted his time to the develop- 
ment of Spanish American culture in 
the United States, France and Spain. 
During this period he was also pro- 
fessor of cultural affairs at the Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, Miami and Chi- 
cago Universities. 

In 1936 he became Peru’s Min- 
ister to Switzerland and delegate to 
the League of Nations, and in 1943 
he was Adviser and Sponsor of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Belaunde represented his coun- 
try at the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, at the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 
and at the Bogota Conference in 
1948. He was also President of the 
International Law Commission in 
Lima. 

He has written several books on 
philosophy, law and history. 


SECOND COMMITTEE 


HE 55-year old Chairman of the 

Second Committee, Dr. Gustavo 
Gutierrez, of Cuba, began his career 
as a lawyer, after 
obtaining a doc- 
torate in law at 
the University of 
Havana in 1916. 
The _ following 
year he also ob- 
tained a doctor- 
ate in social sci- 
ences and public 
law. From 1917 
to 1934, he was 
Assistant Profes- 
sor of Interna- 
tional Law at this University, and 








he is the author of several books 
dealing with constitutional and in- 
ternational law and economics. 


Among the public posts he has 
held in Cuba are the following: Ju- 
ridical Counsellor for the Ministry of 
State (1925-29); Secretary of Jus- 
tice (1933); Minister without port- 
folio, and head of the Cuban Mari- 
time Commission (1942-43). In 
1943 he became Secretary and Tech- 
nical Director of the National Eco- 
nomic Board of Cuba. 


Dr. Gutierrez headed the Cuban 
delegation to meetings of the 
UNRRA Council in 1943, 1944, and 
1945. In 1947, he was Vice-Chair- 
man of the Cuban delegation at the 
International Conference on Trade 
and Employment, in Havana. He 
also headed the Cuban delegation at 
meetings of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, in Havana in 1947 and 
in Geneva the following year. Dur- 
ing the second part of the third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, he 
was acting chairman of the Cuban 
delegation. In 1949, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Alternate Representative of 
Cuba on the Security Council. 


THIRD COMMITTEE 


HE Chairman of the Third 

Committee, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, of the Nether- 
lands, was born 
in 1901 in Bus- 
sum, the Nether- 
lands. Four years 
after graduating 
in law from the 
University of Ley- 
den in 1926, he 
became chief edi- 
tor of the news- 
paper “The Tele- 
graph,” a post in 
which he re- 
mained until 
1933. From 1933 to 1940, he was 
editor-in-chief of the “Utrechtsch 
Nieuwsblad,” and during that period 
he wrote the following books: “The 
Development of Labor Exchange 
in the Netherlands,” “ Unrest in 
Masaryk’s Country,” “Finland As I 
Saw It.” During the war, he be- 
came co-editor of the underground 
anti-nazi newspaper “Het Parool.” 
After working in the underground 
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from 1942-44, he went to England 
at the request of several resistance 
groups. 


In July 1944, he became Minister 
of Justice in the cabinet of Dr. 
Gerbrandy. Resigning from this post 
in February 1945, he became chief 
editor of “Het Parool.” 


In 1947, he became a member of 
the First Chamber of the States- 
General. 


He served as a member and chair- 
man of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press at its first and second sessions 
(1947, 1948). In 1948, he headed 
the Netherlands delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information, and he also 
served as advisor to the Netherlands 
delegation to the seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council. At 
the last session of the General As- 
sembly, he was vice-chairman of the 
Netherlands delegation, a position 
which he also holds at the present 
session. 


FOURTH COMMITTEE 


tes Chairman of the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee, His 
Royal Highness Prince Wan Wai- 
thayakon, of 
Thailand, has 
had a distinguish- 
ed diplomatic, le- 
gal and academic 
career. 

His first diplo- 
matic post was 
that of secretary 
of his country’s 
Legation in Paris 
to which he came 
in 1917 after 
completing his 
studies at the Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques. In 1920, he became 
chief of Cabinet in the Thai Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, and in 1924, 
Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. He then served as Thai 
Minister in London, Brussels and 
the Hague, after which, from 1928 
to 1930, he was chief delegate 
of his country to the League of Na- 
tions. He has also been adviser to 
the Thai Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs (1933-46) and to the Presi- 
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dency of the Council of Ministers 
(1934-46). In 1946, he was the chief 
delegate of his country in the nego- 
tiations at Washington, D. C. for 
settling the territorial dispute be- 
tween France and Thailand. 


In 1929 he was vice-president of 
the conference on the revision of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and from 1935 
to 1941 was a member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague. 


In the course of his academic 
career, His Royal Highness has been 
Professor of History (1929) and 
Acting Dean of the Faculty of 
Law at Chulalankarana University, 
(1933) and Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at the University of 
Moral and Political Sciences (1934). 


In 1947, he was appointed Thai 
Ambassador to the United States 
and permanent representative to the 
United Nations. 


At the third session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly he was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Sixth Committee 
and at the last session he was Vice- 
Chairman of the Fourth Committee. 


He was born in Bangkok on Au- 
gust 25, 1891. 


FIFTH COMMITTEE 


IEUT. GEN. His Highness the 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of Na- 
wanager, Chairman of the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and 
Budgetary Com- 
mittee, has repre- 
sented India at the 
General Assembly 
since its third ses- 
sion in Paris in 
1948. In 1949, he 
was elected a 
member of the 
United Nations 
Administrative 
Tribunal and in 
the following year 
became its President. 


A distinguished figure in Indian 
politics, he succeeded to the throne 
of Nawanagar on April 2, 1933. 
From 1935 to 1944 he was Chan- 
cellor of the Princes’ Chamber. He 
was a member of India’s National 





Defence Council during the Second 
World War, from its inception. Dur- 
ing the political negotiations with 
the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Lord Pethwick Lawrence, he 
led the Princes’ Delegation. He 
formed the Saurasthra State Union 
out of 208 Indian States, and be- 
came its first Rajpramkh (perma- 
nent royal governor). 


An outstanding soldier in the In- 
dian Army, in which he saw active 
service from 1918-1933, he was a 
member of the British War Cabinet 
in London from 1942 to 1943. 


He was educated in India at 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and in 
England at Malvern College and 
London University. He was born on 
September 2, 1895 in Sarodad, India. 


SIXTH COMMITTEE 


R. VLADIMIR OUTRATA, of 

Czechoslovakia, Chairman of the 
Sixth Committee, was born in 1909 
in Caslav, Bo- 
hemia. He studied 
at Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague 
(where he _ ob- 
tained a doctorate 
in law in 1933), 
at the Faculty of 
Law of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, 
(1933-34), and at 
the School of 
Economics in 
Prague (1934- 





35). 


He entered the diplomatic service 
of his country in 1935, as attaché to 
the Czechoslovak Legation in Paris. 
This post he held until 1940, when 
he went to London with the Czech 
Government, where he remained 
until 1941. In this year, he was 
appointed First Secretary to the 
Czechoslovak Embassy in Moscow. 
He left Moscow in 1945 to become 
Head of Department in the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Prague until 1947. He has been 
Czechoslovak Ambassador to the 
United States since 1948. 


From 1946 to 1948 he was Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law at the 
School of Political and Social Sci- 
ence in Prague. 
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Council to Invite Representative 


of Chinese People’s Republic 


REPRESENTATIVE of the 
Central People’s Government 

of the People’s Republic of China, 
the Security Council decided on 
September 29, will be invited to 
attend the meetings of the Council 
held after November 15 during its 
discussion of that Government’s 
complaint of armed invasion of the 
Island of Taiwan (Formosa). The 
Council also deferred considera- 
tion of this question until its first 
meeting after November 15, 1950. 
In taking its decision (based on a 
proposal by Ecuador), the Council 
considered that it was its duty to 
investigate any situation likely to 
lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute to determine whether 
the continuance of such a dispute 
or situation might endanger interna- 
tional peace and security and also 
to determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace. In the event 
of a complaint regarding such situa- 
tions or facts, the Council might hear 
the complainants. In view of the di- 
vergent opinions in the Council re- 
garding the representation of China, 
it also considered, without prejudice 
to this question, that it might invite 
representatives of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government to provide it with 
information or assist it in the con- 
sideration of these matters. This 
would be in accordance with Rule 39 
of the Council’s rules of procedure. 


The Council’s Vote 


Seven members of the Council 
voted in favor of this resolution, 
three against (China, Cuba, and the 
United States), while Egypt ab- 
stained. Earlier in the proceedings 
on this day, when the Council voted 
paragraph by paragraph on the pre- 
amble and on the operative part as 
a whole, one paragraph of the pre- 
amble was rejected. This would 
have had the Council take its deci- 
sion in consideration of the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. complaint regarding 
aggression against the territory of 
China by the United States had been 
placed on the agenda of the General 
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Assembly and referred to its First 
Committee. This paragraph was re- 
jected, with Ecuador and Yugoslavia 
voting for, India and the U.S.S.R. 
against, and the other seven Council 
members abstaining. 

After the Council had voted in 
favor of the resolution as a whole, 
the President, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, gave it as his 
opinion that it had been carried. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, how- 
ever, challenged this opinion and 
maintained that the resolution dealt 
not with a procedural but with a 
substantive issue. His vote, being 
that of a permanent member of the 
Council, was therefore to be con- 
sidered as a veto. 

The Council, however, later voted, 
with 9 votes for, 1 against (China), 
and 1 abstention (Cuba) that the 
decision taken earlier on the Ecuado- 
rian resolution was a_ procedural 
one. The President thereupon de- 
clared the resolution adopted. Dr. 
Tsiang did not agree. The proposal 
that the resolution was procedural 
was not adopted, he maintained, be- 
cause it did not have the concurring 
vote of his delegation. 

The President then put this chal- 
lenge to his ruling to the vote, but 
there were no votes either for or 
against overruling his decision, nor 
any abstentions. (China did not take 
part in this vote, because, Dr. Tsiang 
said, it was illegal.) The ruling 
stood, Sir Gladwyn stated. 

The Ecuadorian proposal finally 
adopted on September 29, was re- 
introduced in the Council on that 
day, after its operative part had failed 
of adoption on September 28, with 
6 votes for, 4 against (China, Cuba, 
Egypt, the United States), and Yugo- 
slavia abstaining. On this occasion, 
the proposal would have had a repre- 
sentative of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment attend Council meetings on 
the issue of armed invasion of For- 
mosa after December 1, 1950, in- 
stead of November 15, as was finally 
decided. 

Yugoslavia wanted then to change 
its vote from one of abstention to 
one in favor. Ecuador was willing 


to submit its proposal again, chang- 
ing the date to the first Council 
meetings after November 15. The 
Council decided against this, with 5 
votes for, 3 against, (China, Cuba, 
Egypt), Ecuador and the United 
States abstaining, and France not 
participating. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that only 
the operative part of the Ecuadorian 
proposal be put to the vote, but 
the President could not agree. “We 
cannot really proceed to the vote 
unless the resolution is re-intro- 
duced,” he said. The Council, how- 
ever, had decided against this being 
done. 

Another alternative was suggested 
by Yugoslavia: to re-introduce a new 
operative part reading exactly the 
same as that of the Ecuadorean pro- 
posal, but substituting November 12 
for November 15. That, he thought 
would justify a new vote. The fol- 
lowing day, however, the Yugoslav 
proposal (which also embodied the 
same preamble as that of the resolu- 
tion finally adopted) was withdrawn 
in favor of Ecuador’s final draft 
resolution. 


Two Other Proposals 


On September 28, the Council 
also voted on two other proposals. 

The first of these, submitted 
by China, would have the Council 
cease consideration of the complaint 
of armed invasion of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) while it was being considered 
by the General Assembly. This, 
however, failed of adoption with 6 
votes against, 2 for (China, Cuba), 
and three abstentions (Ecuador, 
France, the United States). 


Nor was the second proposal car- 
ried. Put forward by the U.S.S.R., 
it would have had the Council invite 
a representative of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government “to attend meet- 
ings of the Security Council.” Like 
the Chinese proposal, it did not 
obtain the required majority, six 
members voting for, three (China, 
Cuba, the United States against, 
with Egypt and Ecuador abstaining. 
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Principles That Govern 
Technical Assistance Program 


By DR. H. L. KEENLEYSIDE 


Director-General, United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 


N the 25th of September I 

took over my duties as the 
head of the Technical Assistance 
Administration. Now, one week 
later, I have been given the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the readers of this 
BULLETIN. 

The program of the Technical 
Assistance Administration has been 
fully described in earlier articles 
from other hands and I shall not 
repeat them here. 

But I should like now to say some- 
thing about the guiding principles 
governing the program and to deal 
briefly with the more important, hu- 
man aspects of the adventure upon 
which we are all embarked together. 

The exchange of technical knowl- 
edge between individuals is as old 
as humanity. In fact it was the orig- 
inal capacity of mankind to ex- 
change experience, to build upon the 
accumulated knowledge of their pre- 
decessors and their contemporaries 
that distinguished man from his early 
competitors in the race towards what 
we describe as civilization. 

But this was not only an individu- 
al characteristic. The history of the 
ancient peoples contains numerous 
examples of the deliberate and 
planned transfer of knowledge from 
One country to another. For in- 
stance, the design of the bit, bridle 
and the stirrup, as used by many 
of the more advanced countries, is 
identical with that illustrated on Chi- 
nese memorial stones which were 
carved as early as 2,000 B.C. The 
magnetic compass, still in use by the 
seafarers of the most highly de- 
veloped countries, was known and 
used by the same early Far Eastern 
civilization. In the Third Century, 
B.C., Alexander the Great despatch- 
ed a mission to China to learn the 
art of sericulture and silk weaving. 

There is, therefore, nothing new 
in a program for the exchange of 
technological information, nor is the 
provision of technical advice by the 
people of one nation to the people 
of another a procedure of recent 
origin. Indeed, as far back as we 
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can trace the records such assistance 
has been used as means of welding 
political, cultural and social ties be- 
tween nation and nation. Sometimes 
the motives have been purely hu- 
manitarian and disinterested in char- 
acter, but more frequently the goal 
has been the improvement of com- 
mercial relations, the advancement 
of national interests, the maintenance 
of the balance of power, or the win- 
ning of economic concessions. 


A Pooling of Resources 


The unique feature about our new 
program is that here for the first 
time representatives of all the major 
nations have united in the establish- 
ment of a program under which they 
will pool their resources to give 
technical assistance on _ requests 
from Member Governments. They 
have agreed that this program 
shall not be a means of foreign 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the recipient country, and they have 
undertaken to provide the desired 
services in the form in which the 
recipient country prefers to secure 
them. 

This action by the Assembly of 
the United Nations does not imply 
disapproval of the provision of tech- 
nical assistances on a bilateral basis. 
But it does show clearly that the 
Assembly considered the establish- 
ment of a large-scale program 
of impartial, objective, and highly 
skilled technical advisory services 
divorced from national, business or 
extraneous subjective interests, to be 
a logical outcome of the declaration 
in the Charter of the United Nations 
that: 

“With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of eco- 


nomic and social progress and de- 
velopment; 

b. solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health, and related 
problems; and international cultural 
and educational co-operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” (Article 55 of the 
Charter) 

This new and boldly dramatic ac- 
ceptance of the principles of man’s 
responsibility for man is designed 
not only to avoid competition be- 
tween the various existing bilateral 
programs of technical assistance and 
the activities of the United Nations, 
but in fact makes imperative the 
fullest possible co-operation between 
all Governments that are parties to 
the programs. It ensures the insti- 
tution of international economic co- 
operation between governments for 
the maintenance and the preserva- 
tion of peace. Discussions have al- 
ready taken place between the rep- 
resentatives of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and officials of Member Gov- 
ernments engaged in programs of 
bilateral technical assistance. It 
should be our hope that the efforts 
of our Administration to foster eco- 
nomic and social development in 
under-developed countries will in- 
spire the peoples and governments 
of all nations to even fuller co-opera- 
tion in the field of economic devel- 
opment. 


Designed to Meet Needs 


Another feature of our program 
is the fact that services rendered by 
the United Nations must be of the 
kind desired by the government of 
the requesting country. They must 
be designed to meet its needs, must 
be in the form that it desires and 
must be designed to strengthen its 
national economy and promote its 
political and economic independence. 
Such principles preclude the arbi- 
trary imposition of schemes devised 
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by foreigners to achieve the politi- 
cal or economic subjugation or ex- 
ploitation of peoples of less highly 
developed countries. They prevent 
the adoption of schemes which 
would tend to weaken the national 
prestige or the independence of the 
recipient country. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that any program of economic de- 
velopment on which we _ embark 
within the national territory of a 
requesting country must be organic- 
ally related to the economy of that 
country. Thus, in one country we 
may advise on and provide training 
in improved methods of organizing 
and operating indigenous cottage 
industries which are at present un- 
productive or uneconomical. In an- 
other, we may assist the government 
to establish legislation for the im- 
provement of social conditions, or 
assist it to review its machinery of 
governmental administration. What- 
ever we do must be clearly and 
tightly related to the local needs as 
the local authorities all see them. 

The reason for this emphasis on 
the principle of self-determination is 
not merely the natural right of peo- 
ples to formulate and control their 
own destinies for good or for ill. 
A distinction must be made between 
the technical knowledge and skills 
of the industrialized countries and 
their moral and cultural achieve- 
ments. 


Freedom to Choose 


He would be a bold and unwise 
man who asserted categorically the 
absolute moral or cultural superior- 
ity of the industrial civilization of 
Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica over all aspects of the civiliza- 
tion of the under-developed areas. 
We must avoid the temptation to try 
to impose the moral and cultural pat- 
terns of the industrialized countries 
on the under-developed areas. The 
economically backward countries 
must be free to pick and choose; 
they must be able to accept, to re- 
ject, to modify, to adapt in accord- 
ance with their own judgments or 
even their own prejudices. The as- 
sistance given by our Administration 
must be of such a character and 
must be so provided as to be cap- 
able of being incorporated into the 
developing normal life of the re- 
cipient country. What we can and 
should do, is to assist in the formu- 
lation of criteria of judgment; but 
the judgment itself must remain the 
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prerogative and the inalienable right 
of the peoples concerned. 

The help given by our Adminis- 
tration and by the other organs of 
the United Nations must not become 
an external effort, complete in itself. 
To be successful, it must have the 
full support and co-operation of the 
recipient government and, even more 
important, the good-will of its peo- 
ple. In fact, our hope of success 
will be determined in large measure 
by the degree to which the projects 
undertaken and the proposals ad- 
vanced represent the inherent de- 
sires of the peoples of the coun- 
tries concerned. Fundamentally it is 
only the people that count. What 
the representatives of the United 
Nations do, and what their govern- 
ments do, must, to be successful, 
represent the desires of the needs 
of the peoples themselves. The ob- 
servations and principles set forth 
by the Economic and Social Council 
to guide the Secretary-General and 
the executive heads of the special- 
ized agencies participating in the 
expanded program treat at some 
length of this question. Among the 
more important requirements are 
that the recipient governments must 
maintain or set up co-ordination ma- 
chinery to ensure that their own 
resources are mobilized for the ef- 
fective use of the technical assistance 


provided by the United Nations. 
Governments must also normally pay 
part of the costs of the technical 
assistance. Above all, governments 
must undertake the sustained efforts 
required for economic development, 
including continuing support and the 
progressive assumption of financial 
responsibility for the administration 
of projects initiated under interna- 
tional auspices. Finally, under this 
program, the Secretary-General is 
required to assure himself—before 
undertaking work of an extensive 
character involving substantial cost 
—that the government requesting 
assistance is giving full consideration 
to the major capital investments or 
large continued governmental ex- 
penditure which may be needed as 
a result of this technical assistance. 


Components of Success 


The components of success for a 
program of this diversity and these 
dimensions are manifold. Tech- 
nical advice alone can do little: 
in one country in which the United 
Nations recently completed the first 
phase of a demonstration project, an 
area capable of supporting 5 to 
10,000 people, which had lain fal- 
low for centuries, is now growing its 
first rice crop, and the government 
has requested that the entire yield 
be utilized as seed for similarly 
unproductive areas in other parts of 
the country. But this project was 
negotiated at the instigation of the 
local population and had their ful- 
lest co-operation. The government 
mobilized its resources of finance, 
manpower and technical skill to sup- 
port the work of the United Na- 
tions expert. Local enterprise, initia- 
tive, determination, good-will, finance 
and adequate manpower all contri- 
buted to this success. The absence 
of any of these components would 
have resulted not in success but in 
frustration. 

What we desire most of all in the 
recipient country is the will to im- 
prove the lot of its peoples. Today 
there are few under-privileged peo- 
ple in any part of the world who do 
not know that a better life is pos- 
sible. Knowing, they aspire. The gov- 
ernments of such people are suc- 
cessful and are worthy of help only 
insofar as they strive with intelli- 
gence and good-will to meet these 
aspirations. The good government 
is the government that is able to 
mobilize the material resources of 
money, materials and personnel in a 
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coherent and effective manner. But 
it is also the government that real- 
izes the need of and is willing to 
embark on ventures involving social 
and economic change for the bene- 
fit of the majority of its people. In 
‘many under-developed countries, 
there is a conscious need for action 
of this kind. It is part of our duty to 
ensure that the real objective of 
the programs to which we contribute 
is the improvement of the general 
living conditions of the people. It 
has been already demonstrated in 
other spheres that many ambitious 
schemes of development are moti- 
vated by the desire to enrich the 
few even at the expense of the many. 
Fortunately, such has not been the 
experience of the United Nations, 
but the danger exists and we must 
be on guard against it. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the ultimate 
objective of our program is the im- 
provement of the economic and so- 
cial conditions of men, women and 
children all over the world. We are 
interested in governments only as a 
means to this end. It is the human 
beings that count. 


A Co-ordinated Approach 


It will be clear from what I have 
already said that I do not believe 
that economic changes alone will 
meet the real challenge with which 
we and our program are faced. 
Economic development must be ac- 
companied by a_ corresponding 
awakening of man’s social conscious- 


ness and his realization of the in- 
dividual and community values of 
such matters as education, culture 
and health. In establishing our pro- 
jects, therefore, it will be necessary 
to ensure a co-ordinated approach 
to the problems of the requesting 
country. Increasing the leisure of the 
worker without teaching him how to 
utilize the increased time at his 
private disposal will result only in 
dissention and unrest. Our program, 
therefore, must be designed not only 
to improve the lot of man as an 
economic unit of world society, but 
also to improve his self-knowledge 
and his ability to live in harmony 
with his fellows as an informed, 
effective and humane member of his 
community. 

The financial support of the na- 
tions subscribing to our program will 
not alone ensure it success. We need 
men and women as well. The kind 
of person we require for expert 
service is usually a man, or woman, 
of some importance in his own coun- 
try. He must be a competent and 
an experienced technician in his own 
specialized field. But he must also 
be capable of communicating that 
specialized knowledge in the manner 
that will make his advice most readi- 
ly acceptable. He must be able to 
assist the peoples of under-developed 
countries to realize their highest 
potentialities. He must, of course, be 
free of the spirit of carping criticism, 
the attitudes of national, racial or 
cultural superiority that have unfor- 
tunately characterized some of the 


most highly developed civilizations. 
To secure the right kind of expert, 
we shall require the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the governments of the more 
developed countries. These govern- 
ments must realize that, having em- 
barked on this program of interna- 
tional co-operation, it may be neces- 
sary on occasion to subjugate the 
natural desire to forward immediate 
domestic interests to the wider de- 
velopment of a flourishing world 
economy. To this end, and some- 
times that end may not be long 
postponed, this will contribute to the 
material welfare of the nations that 
are prepared to make a present sac- 
rifice. 


Worthwhile Task 


I am sure that I am expressing 
the views of all my colleagues in the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
when I say that we would not be 
engaged in the furtherance of this 
program if we did not believe that 
millions of people in under-developed 
areas, who are now weighed down 
by the continual struggle for exist- 
ence, can be assisted to a fuller 
realization of their true potential- 
ities —- economic, social, cultural 
and moral. This is a task that is 
well worth our concentrated and de- 
termined efforts. Working together 
in close co-operation among our- 
selves and with all other participat- 
ing agencies, I am confident that 
we can make a real contribution to 
human happiness. 
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SEPT. 21—OCT. 4 


General Assembly 


Fifth Regular Session 


280TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 21 

General debate continued: statements by Iraq, 

one ponents Australia, Honduras, Guatemala, 
reec 

281ST PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 23 

Credentials: report submitted by Chair. of Cre- 

dentials Cttee.; U.S.S.R. prop. that credentials 

of representative of National Govt. of China 

not be recognized as valid rejected by 7-40, 

with 3 absts.; report of Cttee. approved by 

vote of 43-5, with 1 abst. 

General debate continued: statements by 

Netherlands, Chile, and Belgium. 

282ND PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 25 

General debate continued: statements by 

a Republic, Yugoslavia, South Africa, 

an 

Yugoslav props.: two props. introduced: (1) to 

establish perm. intl. Comm. of Good Offices; 

(2) certain procedures to be followed on out- 

break of hostilities. 
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283RD PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 25 

General debate continued: statements by 
Bolivia, Turkey, U. K., Philippines, El Salvador, 
and Pakistan. 

284TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 26 

Agenda: Yugoslav prop. to include item 
“Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of 
States” in fifth session rejected, 11-44, with 3 
absts.; Cuban amend. to report of General 
Cttee. (A/1386) to postpone item to sixth 
session adopted, 30-6, with 9 absts.; items 
22, 23, 25 approved. 

285TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 26 

Agenda: items 26-70 peeoeets on net of 
General Cttee., establishment of ad hoc Po- 
litical Cttee. and Joint Second and Third 
Cttee. approved, allocation of items to plenary 
meetings approved, except for item 20 (referred 
to Sixth Cttee.), allocation of items to Cttees. 
approved, combination of items in Part | ap- 
proved. 

General debate continued: statements by 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and Colombia. 
286TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 27 

General debate continued: statements by 
Ecuador, France, India, Israel, and Venezuela. 
287TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 27 


General debate continued: statements by 
Poland, Liberia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Norway, 
and Canada. 

288TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 28 

General debate continued: statements by 
Panama, Sapien, Egypt, Uruguay, Lebanon, 
and Ukrainian S.S.R. 

289TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 28 

General debate peneton statements by 
Ethiopia and Secty.-Ge 

Admission of iniiedes ‘joint Australian-Indian 
draft resol. (A/1403) admittin Indonesia to 
Membership adopted unanimously. 

290TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 29 
Vacancies on Security Council: Brazil, Nether- 
lands elected; because of lack of two-thirds 
majority for third member, balloting ooune 
Vacancies on ECOSOC: U.K., U.S.S.R., Uruguay, 
Philippines, Poland, and Sweden elected. 
Vacancies on Trusteeship Council: Dominican 
Republic and Thailand elected. 


General Committee 


69TH MEETING—SEPT. 21 
Organization of fifth session: props. that Nov. 
30 be target date for closing and Oct. 4 dead- 
line for submission of additional agenda items 
approved. 
Agenda: On basis of Secty-Gen.’s memo. 
(A/BUR/123) following items combined: 20 
(prov. eee and 9 (supplement); 2 and 10 
(supp.); ieee. agenda and 1 (supp.); 30 
re om (supp.); 32. (prov. 
agenda) and 4 en ); all items in A/BUR/123 
ee except for 53, postpon to 
re sess 
Additional Ten A/1373 “United Action for 
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Peace’ (U.S.) and A/1376 (U.S.S.R.) recom- 
mended for inclusion; decision on A/1373 
(“The Question of Formosa’) postponed; 
A/1375, ‘American aggression against China,’’ 
(U.S.S.R.) postponed. 

7OTH MEETING—SEPT. 22 

Additional items: U.S. item (‘’Question of 
Formosa’) deferred; U.S.S.R. item A/1375 
recommended. 
Ad hoc cttees.: establishment of ad hoc Po- 
litical Cttee., Joint Second and Third Cttee., 
joint Second—Third—Fifth Cttee. approved. 
Allocation of items: recommends. in A/BUR/123 
approved, with addition of five items; prop. 
A/BUR/124 (Netherlands) approved except for 
item on Soviet accounting for war prisoners 
(referred to Third Cttee.); Soviet item (U.S. 
aggression against China) added to First 
Cttee. agenda. 


Credentials Committee 


16TH MEETING—SEPT. 21 

Election of officers: Joseph Nisot (Belgium) 
elected Chair. 

Credentials of China: U.S.S.R. proposal that 
credentials of representative of Nationalists not 
be considered valid rejected, 6-2, with 1 abst. 
Report: report (A/1383) approved, 8-1. 


First Committee 


346TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 

Election of officers: F. van Langenhove (Bel- 
gium) elected V.-Chair., T. Thors (Iceland), 
Rapport. 

Agenda: Philippine prop. to consider inde- 
pendence of Korea as first item adopted, 46-0. 
Korea: U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/562) sub- 
mitted, proposing that reps. of North and 
South Korea be invited to participate; Chinese 
draft resol. (A/C.1/563) submitted, proposing 
that rep. of Republic of Korea be invited. 
347TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 

Korea: U.S.S.R. prop. rejected, 6-46, with 7 
absts.; Chinese prop. adopted, 50-5, with 5 
absts.; consideration of joint Australia-Brazil- 
Cuba - Netherlands - Norway - Pakistan - 
Philippines - U.K. draft resol. (A/C.1/558) 
with Chilean amend. a. 1/564) begun. 
348TH MEETING—OCT. 

Korea: general a continued. 

349TH MEETING—OCT. 2 

Korea: general discussion continued; U.S.S.R. 
draft resols. (A/C.1/568) on alleged ‘‘barbar- 
ous bombing” by U.S. armed forces and 
(A/C.1/569) on disbandment of U.N. Comm. 
on Korea submitted; joint U.S.S.R.-Ukrainian 
S.S.R.-Byelorussian $.S.R.-Poland-Czechoslovakia 
draft resol. (A/C.1/567) on recommends. for 
peaceful settlement of Korean problem sub- 
mitted; U.K. amend. (A/C.1/566) and Salva- 
dorean amend. (A/C.1/570) to joint prop. 
A/C.1/558 submitted. 

350TH MEETING—OCT. 3 

Korea: general discussion continued. 

351ST MEETING—OCT. 3 

Korea: general discussion continued. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


1ST MEETING—SEPT. 30 

Election of officers: Dr. V. A. Belaunde (Peru), 
Chair.; Alexis Kyrou (Greece), V.-Chair.; and 
S. P. Lopez (Philippines), Rapport. 

Agenda: consideration of item “observance in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms: advisory 
opinion of the Intl. Court of Justice’ first, ap- 
proved 30-15, with 10 absts.; consideration 
of order of remaining items deferred. 

2ND MEETING—OCT. 2 

Human rights question: (see A/1348) Australian 
draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.1) introduced. 

3RD MEETING—OCT. 3 

Human rigs question: Bolivian (A/AC.38/L.2), 
Cuban (A/AC.38/L.3) amends. to Australian 
prop. submitted. 


Third Committee 


271ST MEETING—SEPT. 27 

Election of officers: A. S. Bokhari (Pakistan), 
V.-Chair.; Raul Noriega (Mexico), Rapport. 
Agenda: props. to make ECOSOC report on 
advisory social welfare services item 1, long- 
romge activities for children item 2, and 
ECOSOC report (Chaps. V, VI, VII) item 3 
adopted unanimously. 

272ND MEETING—SEPT. 27 

Procedure: South African prop. to adjourn 
meeting adopted, 22-2, with 17 absts. 
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273RD MEETING—SEPT. 28 

Advisory social welfare services (A/1355): 
eneral debate un. 

74TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 

Advisory social welfare services: French draft 
resol. (A/C.3/L.41) to approve revised 
ECOSOC text of G.A. Resol. 58 (1) submitted; 
Lebanese amend. (A/C.3/L.42) to ECOSOC text 


tabled. 

275TH MEETING—OCT. 2 

Advisory social welfare services: Israel amend. 
(A/C.3/L.43) to ECOSOC text approved 37-0, 
with 9 absts.; Lebanese amend. with Mexican 
addition (A/C.3/L.44) approved, 37-0, with 7 
absts.; French = amend. to former ap- 
proved 34-0, with 14 absts.; French draft 
resol. approved 47-0, with 5. absts.; amended 
ECOSOC draft resol. (A/1355) approved 49-0, 
with 5 absts. 

276TH MEETING—OCT. 3 

ECOSOC report (Chaps. V-Viil): draft resols. 
by Peru (A/C.3/L.46), Egypt (A/C.3/L.47), and 
Haiti (A/C.3/L.45) presented. 

277TH MEETING—OCT 3 

ECOSOC report: Peruvian prop. rejected 17-21, 
with 16 absts.; a oe peopl. with French 
revision, adopted 28-15, with 2 ‘absts. 


Fourth Committee 


144TH MEETING—OCT. 2 

Election of officers: Ahmed M. Farrag (Egypt), 
V.-Chair.; Peter Anker (Norway), Rapport. 
Trusteeship Council report (A/1306): general 
debate begun. 

145TH MEETING—OCT. 3 

jt a Council report: general debate con- 
tinued. 


Fifth Committee 


237TH MEETING—OCT. 2 

Election of officers: Aleksander Krajewski 
(Poland), V.-Chair., and B. G. Fourie (South 
Africa), Rapport. 

Financial reports and accounts, and Board of 
Auditors’ report: reports A/1256, 1312, 1398, 
1336, 1413, 1354, 1414 accepted. 
Joint Staff Pension Fund: annual 
(A/1335) noted. 

238TH MEETING—OCT. 3 

Budget estimates for 1951: general discussion 
begun (see A/1267, 1312 1312/Corr. 1, 
1312/Add. 1, 1313, — A/C. 5/369-370). 
239TH MEETING—OCT. 

Budget estimates for 1951: general discussion 
continued. 


report 


Sixth Committee 


213TH COMMITTEE—SEPT. 27 

Election of officers: J. Robinson (Israel), V.- 
Chair., and A. Kural (Turkey), Rapport. 
Question of majority required for adoption by 
G.A. of amends. to and parts of props. on 
important questions: discussion begun, Belgian 
draft resol. (A/C. ee submitted. 

214TH MEETING—SEPT. 27 

Question of majority required . . .: Belgian 
prop., with Philippine amend., adopted 45-0, 
with 3 absts. 

Reparation for injuries: report of Secty.-Gen. 
(A/1347) noted. 

215TH MEETING—OCT. 2 

Perm. invitation to Arab League: Syrian draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.113) to invite Secty.-Gen. of 
> eee to attend G.A. as observer pre- 
sented. 


Security Council 


503RD MEETING—SEPT. 26 

Application of Indonesia: pepe of Indonesia 
recommended for Membership by vote of 10-0, 
with 1 abst. (China). 

504TH MEETING—SEPT. 27 

Formosan question: Ecuadorean amend. 
(S/1817/Rev. 1) to Chinese prop. (that Council 
cease consideration of this item during con- 
sideration of item 70 by G.A.) presented. 
505TH MEETING—SEPT. 28 

nena question: Chinese prop. wolested by 
vote of 6 to 2 (China, Cuba), with 3 absts. 
(Ecuador, France, U. S.); Soviet prop. (S/1732) 
to invite rep. of People’s Republic of China to 
discuss this item rejected by vote 6 to 
(China, Cuba, U. S.), with 2 absts. (Ecuador, 
Egypt); Ecuadorean prop. ($/1823/Corr. 1) to 
defer consideration until after Nov. 15 and 
invite rep. of People’s Republic of China re- 
jected by vote of 6 to 4 (China, Cuba, U. S., 
Egypt), with 1 abst. (Yugoslavia). 


506TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 

Formosan question: Ecuador prop. re-introduced 

and adopted by vote of 7 to 3 (China, Cuba, 

U. S.), with 1 abst. (Egypt). 

507TH MEETING—SEPT. 29 

Formosan question: President's decision that 

vote on Ecuadorean prop. was procedural 

‘ held by vote of 9 to 1 (China), with 1 
st. (Cuba). 

508TH MEETING—SEPT. 30 

Korean question: Soviet prop. (S/1812), call- 

ing on U. S. to cease bombing of Korean 

population, towns, and villages rejected by 

vote of 9 to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with 1 abst. (Yugo- 

slavia). 


International Court of Justice 


SEPT. 26-OCT. 4 

Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case: oral pro- 
ceedings begun; statements by Colombian reps. 
(Sept. 26-29); Peruvian statement begun Oct. 2. 


WHO 


SEPT. 22-26 

Regional Cttee. for Southeast Asia (in Kandy, 
Ceylon). 

SEPT. 23 

Expert Cttee. on Venereal Infections, Sub- 
Cttee. on Serology and Laboratory Aspects 
(in Paris). 

SEPT. 25 

Intl. Syphilis Symposium (in Paris). 

Regional Cttee. for the Americas (in Ciudad 
Trujillo). 


FAO 


SEPT. 25 
Meeting of the Fisheries Technologists (in 
Bergen, Norway). 


ICITO 


SEPT. 28 
Tariff negotiations between Seen Parties 
to GATT (in Torquay, England). 


ICAO 


SEPT. 27 
Council (second part of 11th session). 





Committee’s Report 
Appraises Budget 


The Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, Thanassis 
Aghnides, has been invited to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly in its 
consideration of the 1951 budget 
and related problems. 


The Advisory Committee submit- 
ted two reports to the Fifth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly 
which Mr. Aghnides suggested as a 
basis for its discussions: the first was 
an appraisal of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s budget estimates for 1951 and 
a report on other budgetary and 
financial questions; the second dealt 
with the Salary, Allowance and 
Leave Systems. 


The Fifth Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, on October 3 began 
debate on Item 3 of its agenda, 
budget estimates for the financial 
year 1951. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 
Meetings in Session 


Since 

1946 

January 17 Security Council INTERIM HQ. 
February 4 Military Staff Committee 


INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
December 14 Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
March 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments INTERIM HQ. 
November 2] United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans ATHENS 
1948 


June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
ATHENS 

1949 
January 17 United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine HEADQUARTERS 
January 29 United Nations Commission for 


Indonesia : cena cae DJAKARTA 
February 2 United Nations Commission on 
KOREA 


orea 
August I17 “United Nations Truce ‘Supervision 
Organization in Palestine .. JERUSALEM 


1950 
March 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration 
MOGADISCIO, SOMALILAND 
ue 25 United Nations Advisory Council in 
ya TRIPOLI, LIBYA 
July 1 United Nations Representative in Indic 
and Pakistan NEW DELHI 
September 12 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
INTERIM HQ. 
September 19 General Assembly—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


October 1 Asian Training Centre on Economic 
Appraisal of Development Projects 
LA’ E, PAKISTAN 
October 2 Economic Commission for Euvrope— 
Inland Transport Committee—Group of Ex- 
perts to Study a Uniform System of Ac- 
countancy for Main Line Railways....GENEVA 
October 9 Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination — Preparatory Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
October 16 United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Fund INTERIM HQ. 
October 17 Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination _....... INTERIM HQ. 
October 18 Economic Commission for Europe 
Inland Transport Committee—Ad hoc Work- 
i Pa on Currency Problems ......GENEVA 
October 24 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Ad hoc Committee of Experts 
on Inland Transport ! BANGKOK 
October 25 Tin Conference . GENEVA 
October 30 Economic Commis: 
Timber Committee . senssese GENEVA 
October 30 United Nations Seminar on Public 
Personnel Management ....... INTERIM HQ. 
October 31 Permanent Central “Opium Board— 
56th session—Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body — 34th session — 4th joint session of 
PCOB RE RII acinieaitainsnttcncoaico snide GENEVA 
November 7 Economic Commission for Europe 
Coal Committee—Trade Sub-Committee 
GENEVA 
November 9 United Nations International Chil 
dren’s Emergency Fund—Program Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
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November 9 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Industry and Materials Committee—ad hoc 
Group of Experts on Housing and Building 
Statistics ; .GENEVA 

November 11 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Industry and Materials Committee — Co- 
ordination Committee of Conference on 
Building Research .... onsen GENEVA 

November 13 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Industry and Materials Committee—Con- 
ference on Building Research ............. GENEVA 

November 20 Group of Experts on Unification 
of Road Signs and Signals ....... INTERIM HQ. 

November 22 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Meetings of the Coal Committee....GENEVA 

November 22 2nd Social Welfare Seminar for 
Arab States of the Middle East ........CAIRO 

November 24 United Nations International 

(tentative) Children’s Emergency Fund 


ecutive Board INTERIM. Ha. 
November 27 Economic Commission for Europe 
Steel Committee ...... GENEVA 


November 27 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Inland Transport Committee—Working 4 
on Statistical Information .................GENEVA 

November 30 Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 
5th session coud NTERIM HQ. 

November Interim Co- -ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements 

TORQUAY, U.K. 

December 4 Economic Commission for Evrope— 
Inland Transport Committee—ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Prevention of Road Accidents 

GENEVA 

December 11 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Industry and Materials Committee..GENEVA 

December 11 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Inland Transport Committee—ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Co-ordination of Transport 

GENEVA 

December 11 International Group of Experts 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders INTERIM HQ. 

December 11 Social Welfare Fellowship Pro- 
gram — meeting of Training Experts 

GENEVA 

December 20 Economic Commission for Asia 

(tentative) and the Far East — Sub-Committee 


on Iron and Steel—3rd session oe JAPAN 
1951 
January Trusteeship Council — 8th session 
HEADQUARTERS 
(tentative) 


January 7 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Technical Conference on Flood 
Control ie wNEW DELHI 

January 15 Economic, Employment, and De- 
velopment Commission EADQUARTERS 

January 22 Economic and Social Council— 
Council Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations - HEADQUARTERS 

January 22 Economic ‘Commission for Asia and 

(tentative) the Far mei Conference 
for Statisticians. ......... NGOON, BURMA 

January 30 Economic —— "Social Council — 
Agenda Committee ......... HEADQUARTERS 

February 6 Economic and Social Council—12th 

(tentative) session ............ UNDETERMINED 

February 14 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Committee on Industry and 
Trade ...........LAHORE OR KARACHI, PAKISTAN 

February 19 Regional Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations Interested in Mi- 
gration HEADQUARTERS 

February 22 Economic. ‘Commission for Asia and 
the Far East — 7th sessio 

LAHORE OR KARACHI, PAKISTAN 

March 12 Transport and Communications Com- 
mission—5th session HEADQUARTERS 

March 19 Fiscal Commission—3rd_ session 

HEADQUARTERS 

March 19 Social Commission—7th session 

GENEVA 
March 19 Conference of Non-Governmental 


Organizations Interested in Migration 
GENEVA 


April 2 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd 
- ou EADQUARTERS 








SOSSION nein 
April 16 C sion on Human Rights—7th 
session . GENEVA 
April 23 Commission on the Status of Women 
5th session wn. EADQUARTERS 
April 23 Population Commission—6th session 
HEADQUARTERS 
May 7 Statistical Commission—6th session 
HEADQUARTERS 


May 14 Economic, Employment, and Develop- 
ment Commission 2.0.0... HEADQUARTERS 
May 14 International Law Commission — 3rd 


session sense GENEVA 
May 21 Economic “Commission for Euro 

6th session 2 GENEVA 
May 21 Economic ‘Commission for Latin Amer- 

ica—4th session... MEXICO 


June 19 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non- Gomme Organiza- 


MII oss cts acte nroecaciaemaneel EADQUARTERS 
June 26 Economic and Social Comin ienda 
Committee .... .GENEVA 
July 3 Economic and Social Council — 13th 
NI cca ace .GENEVA 
August Commission on Narcotic Drugs — 6th 
session HEADQUARTERS 
September 18 General Assembly—6th session 


EADQUARTERS 


September Sub- Commission on quae Samp- 
ling—5th session HEADQUARTERS 


Section ll—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


October 23 Petroleum Committee—3rd session 
GENEVA 


November 15 Governing Body—113th session 
BRUSSELS 


November 28 Textiles Committee—3rd session 
LYONS, FRANCE 


December 4 Committee on Work * Plantations 


Ist session NDONESIA 
December 17 Asian “Advisory “Couualiaes het 
session . . INDONESIA 


December 26 Asian Technical Conference on 
Co-operation evnnnn KARACHI 


1951 

January 10 Committee of Experts on Indigen- 
ous Labor—Ist session. ........ LA PAZ 

Early 1951 Conference for the Near and Middle 
East UNDETERMINED 


FAO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


October 1 Asian Training Centre on Economic 
Appraisal of Development aa 
LAHORE, PAKISTAN 
October 9 Latin American Meeting on Livestock 
Production ......... .TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 
October 9 Asia and Pacific Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission o.....cccccccmeen ue: BANGKOK 
October 25 Council—10th session.. WASHINGTON 
October 30 Joint FAO/WHO Working Party on 
Food Production and Malarial Control Pro- 
jects—Ist meeting 0... WASHINGTON 
November 3 Conference—special session 
WASHINGTON 
November 6 Joint WHO/FAO Panel on Brucel- 
— SHINGTON 


WASHINGTON 

December 1 Latin American Meeting on Food 

and Agricultural Programs and tlook — 

Held in aes with the 4th Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture 

MONTEVIDEO 

December Latin American Forestry and Forest 

Products Commission SANTIAGO, CHILE 

December Technical Committee on Physiological 
(tentative) Requirements of Nutrients 

WASHINGTON 

1950 Meeting for the Establishment of Regional 

(undetermined) Fisheries Council - the 

Renee. a. ROME 


losis 
November 13 Council—11th sessio: 


1951 


January 22 Technical Meeting on Co-operatives 
(in peapretaee with the Caribbean Commis- 
sion) ....... conse PORT OF SPAIN, B.W.!. 
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February Meeting on Agricultural Extension 
TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 
February Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 
(tentative) istry—5th meeting.. UNDETERMINED 
March 12 Technical Meeting on Home Econom- 
ics (in sere with the Caribbean Com- 
mission) _.. CARIBBEAN AREA 


UNESCO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


October 5 International Voluntary Work Camps 
(tentative) Co-ordinating Committee ....PARIS 
October 5 Temporary International Council for 
Educational sonenenanicmnaesiMccemeten —_ 
mittee PARIS 
October 9 Conference of International o- 
neering Organizations pee eae PARIS 
October 13 Informative Meeting of the French 


Science Writers Association ............. PARIS 
October 16 Consultative Committee on Adult 
Education ... PARIS 


October 23 Education for International Under- 
ning a ne of Experts on the Teach- 








of History .. woe PARIS 

Octo r 23 Meeting of Experts. ‘on the mprove- 

ment of Textbooks PARIS 

October 23 Committee of Experts on “Copyri ht 
WAS'| SHINGTON 

October 26 Meeting of WHO-UNESCO Officials 


PARIS 
November 2 Executive Board—24th Sontee Rass 


November 7 Meeting on Improvement of Bibl 
ographical Services ...... PARIS 
November 13 Temporary “International Council 
for Educational Reconstruction—General Con- 
ference .... wun PARIS 
November 13 Co- ‘ordination Committee oe 


Documentation in Social Sciences. ......... PA 
November 14 Meeting of Representatives of 
International Youth Organizations ...... PARIS 


November 15 Meeting of General Secretaries 
of International Social Sciences Associations 
PARIS 
November 20 Interim International Arid Zone 
Research Council bee PARIS 
December 4 Education for International Un- 
derstanding — Meeting of Experts on Teach- 
See rr I oe. cso PARIS 
December 8 Ist Regional ‘Conference of Noa- 
tional Commissions of the eee Hemi- 
RE ES AVANA 
December 13 Meeting of Experts on eee 
of Persons oo eeietninasnenibapueminataiee HAVA nN 
December 27 Meeting of Experts for the Es- 
(tentative) tablishment of an International In- 
Stitute Of Social Scie@mees ne. cccceccccemmrneennen PARIS 
December Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction — Standing Com- 
mittee PARIS 
December Temporary Inte ncil for 
Educational Reconstruction — Working Party 
on the Needs of Organizations concerned 
with Adult Education PARIS 






ICAO 
Meetings in Session 
September 27 Council—11th session. MONTREAL 


September 28 Air Wepapert Committee — 11th 
MONTREAL 






session ............ 
Secticantinn Meetings 

October 17 Middle fost Regional Air Naviga- 

tion Meeting — 2nd session ............ ISTANBUL 


November 14 Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 
Control Division—4th Session ...... MONTREAL 


ITU 
Meetings in Session 
September 1 Administrative Council — 5th ses- 
SION neue .GENEVA 


September 6 ‘North American Regional Broad- 
casting Conference .......... ASHINGTON 
September International Telephone Consultative 
Committee — nae - or oe and 


Sub-Committees _......... EVA 
Forthcoming Meetings 
1951 
April 16 Administrative Council—6th session 


GENEVA 
August 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference ou JNDETERMINED 
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WHO 
Meetings in Session 


September 23 Expert Committee on Venerea! 
Infections — Sub-Committee on Serology and 
Laboratory Aspects PARIS 

September 25 International Syphilis Symposium 
(in collaboration with the French Govern- 
ment) ; uw PARIS 

October 2 Thirteenth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference 0... .CIUDAD TRUJILLO 

October 4 Expert Committee on Insecticides— 
2nd_ session ..... GENEVA 

October 9 Expert Committee on International 
Epidemiology and Quarantine ........GENEVA 

October 11 Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion—Executive Committee—12th session 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


October 30 Expert Committee on International 
Pharmacopoeia .GE 

October 30 Joint “FAO/WHO Working Party 
on Food Production and Malarial Control 
Projects—Ist meeting WASHINGTON 

November 6 Pan American Sanitary Bureau— 
3rd Inter-American Brucellosis Congress 


WASHINGTON 

November 6 Joint WHO/FAO Panel on Bru- 
cellosis WASHINGTON 
November 6 Expert Committee on Biological 
Standardization _..... .GENEVA 


November 27 Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa—Malaria Conference in 
Equatorial Africa .............. KAMPALA, UGANDA 

November Nutrition Institute of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama—Ist meeting of the Council 
and 4th meeting of the Institute 

SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 

December 11 Expert Committee on Malaria 

UGANDA, AFRICA 

December Expert Committee on Public Health 

Administration _....... GENEVA 


1951 
January 22 Executive Board—7th session 
GENEVA 
April 9 Special Committee to Consider the 
Draft International Sanitary Regulations Pre- 
pared by the Expert Committee on Interna- 
tional Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 
April Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Committee—1I3th session 
WASHINGTON 
May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 
May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
a Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 
MA, PERU 
June 1 Executive Board—8th session ...GENEVA 
July Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Workshop 
on Principles of Teaching and Supervision 
in Nursing » CENTRAL AMERICA 


IRO 


Meetings in Session 


October 5 Executive Committee—8th session 
GENEVA 


October 9 General Council—6th session 
GENEVA 


Ito 


(Interim Committee) 
Meeting in Session 


September 28 General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—Tariff Negotiations 
TORQUAY, U.K. 


Forthcoming Meeting 


November 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—5th session un TORQUAY, U.K. 


Section Ill—-Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non- -governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more speciali 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on the 
register of non-governmental organizations of 


the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the 
following: (1) Economic and Social Council; 
(2) International Labour Organization; (3) 
Food and Agricultural Organization; (4) 
UNESCO; (5) International Civil Aviation 
Organization; (6) World Health Organizo- 
tion; (7) UN Register. 


Meetings in Session 


October 2 International Union of Architects— 
Special Session of the Assembly (1, 4) 
PARIS 
October 3 Indian Council of World Affairs 
(1)—Host to: Institute of Pacific Relations— 
11th International Conference (4) 
LUCKNOW, INDIA 
October 5 International Union of Architects— 
Executive Committee (1, 4) PARIS 
October 6 International Confederation of So- 
cieties of Authors and Componentes Goeees 
(4) : PARIS 
October 9 International Automobile Federation 
—Ordinary General Assembly (1, 5) 
LONDON 
October 9 International Chamber of Commerce 
—45th session of the Executive Committee 
(1, 3, 5) PARIS 
October 12 International Federation of Unions 
of Employees in Public and Civil Services 
—General Council Meeting (1) 
BLACKPOOL, U.K. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


October 16 International Federation of Unions 
of Employees in Public and Civil Services 
—International Trade Conference for Gas 
and Electricity Workers (1) 

BLACKPOOL, U.K. 

October 16 International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation—Annual General Meeting (5) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (U.S.A.) 

October 16 World Medical Association—4th 
General Assembly (6) coumulNEW YORK 

October 16 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—5th International Con- 
ference of National Travel Organizations 
and the 16th General Assembly of the In- 
ternational Union of Official Travel Organi- 
zations (1, 5) vow QUBLIN 

October 16 League of Red Cross Societies— 
21st session of the Board of Governors of 
the League (4, 6) MONACO 

October 18 International Union for the Protec- 
tion of Nature—2nd session (4) BRUSSELS 

October 20 World Medical Association—Con- 
ference of Medical Editors (6) NEW YORK 

October 24 International Chamber of Commerce 
Employers—Congress 1950 (7) ROME 

October 26 International Federation of Unions 
of Employees in Public and Civil Services— 
Conference of Representatives of the Police 
Sections in Unions Affiliated to International 


CUT centhiacrrnasnctbanteeibccant cco cone BRUSSELS 
October 28 International Abolitionist Federa- 
tion—18th World Conference (1) ...............ROME 


November 13 International Union of Railways— 
Board of Management (1, 5) BERNE 
November 15 International Union of Railways— 
General Assembly (1, 5) ............ BERNE 
November 17 Engineers Joint ‘Council. ( (7) 


WwW YORK 
December 27 Econometric Society 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (U.S.A.) 


1951 

January 10 World Power Contennee Con- 
gress on Large Dams (4, 7 uw NEW DELHI 

January 10 World Power Conference—Sectional 
Meeting (4, 7) .NEW DELHI 

January 29 International Committee of Scien- 
tific Management—Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee (1, 4) BRUSSELS 

March 27 International Council of Women— 


Triennial Council Meeting (a 3, 4) 
ATHENS, GREECE 





May 12 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom—International eatin 
Committee (1, 4) GENEVA 


June 26 International Commission on Illumina- 
tion—Triennial Conference (5) ....STOCKHOLM 
July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress (1, 
4) BRUSSELS 
August 8 International Council of Scientific 
Unions—International Astronomical Union— 
General Assembly (4) .......... LENINGRAD 
September 9 International Society ‘for the Wel- 
fare of Cripples—Sth World Congress (1) 
STOCKHOLM 
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em” UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective October 1, 1950 


T—East Standard Time 
” ke tanen GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y. 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EST GMT Program tion length quency 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 

GWC 19.91 m 15,070 kcs 

GRA 16.93 m 17,715 kes 

KCRA III 16:83 m 17,830 kcs 

KCKRi 19.83m_ 15,130 kes 

KGEI 11 25.58m_ 11,730 kes 

KRCA I! 31.09m 9,650 kcs 

KCRAI 31.53m 9,515 kes 
ai ie i ; Hono- 

5:15- 5:30am 1015-1030 UN News in Korean jolo 1 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
Hono- 


lulu 1! 19.67 m 15,250 kes 
Manila | 25.23 m_ 11,890 kcs 
Manila 

iT 19.57 m_ 15,330 kcs 
Manila 

i 16.87 m_ 17,780 kes 


UN INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Friday)* 


7:45- 7:52am 1245-1252 UN Program in Urdu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kcs 
7:52- 8:00am 1252-1300 UN Program in Hindi GSG 16.86 m 17,790 kcs 


* Saturdays only: 7:45-8:00 am (1245-1300 GMT) UN Weekly program in Urdu 
8:00-8:15 am (1300-1315 GMT) UN Weekly program in Hindi 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Saturday) 


9:25- 9:30am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic >) CKNC 16.84m 17,820 kcs 
9:32- 9:40am 1432-1440 UN News in Czech 
9:40- 9:45am 1440-1445 Norwegian Corr. Dis- 

patch CKCX 
1445-1450 European 

Correspondent 
1450-1458 UN News in Polish 
1500-1527 UN News & Pgm. 

in Russian 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION II (Monday-Saturday) 


19.75m 15,190 kes 
9:45- 9:50 am 


9:50- 9:58 am 
10:00-10:27 am 


1:00- 1:15pm 1800-1815 UN News in Hebrew 
1:15- 1:20pm 1815-1820 Correspondent’s 
Dispatch 
1:20- 1:30pm 1820-1830 Arabic Delegation Talks 
1:30- 2:00 pm 1830-1900 UN Arabic Program WRCA-1 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
2:00- 2:05pm 1900-1905 UN Serbo Croat News 
2:05- 2:15pm 1905-1915 Correspondent’s 
Dispatch WABC-5 19.83m_ 15,130 kcs 
2:15- 2:30pm 1915-1930 UN Italian News 
2:30- 2:45pm 1930-1945 UN German News WWH-36 17.76m_ 16,890 kes 
2:45- 2:50pm 1945-1950 Danish Corr. Dispatch 
2:50- 3:00pm 1950-2000 UN Dutch News Tan. Relay 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Saturday) 


12:30-12:45 pm 1730-1745 UN Danish News 
12:45-12:50 pm 1745-1750 Corr.Dispatch 
for France 
12:50-12:55 pm 1750-1755 UN French Program 
1:00- 1:15pm 1800-1815 UN News in English 
1:24- 1:30pm 1824-1830 UN French Summary 
2:00- 2:15pm 1900-1915 Corr.Dispatches for BBC 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Saturday) 


WER-47  16.76m_ 17,900 kes 
WER-44 20.27m_ 14,800 kcs 


6:00- 6:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- WGEO- 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m = 9,530 kcs 

WABC  16.83m_ 17,830 kes 

6:45- 7:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kcs 


WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kcs 
WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kcs 


grams in Spanish 
7:00- 7:06 pm 2400-0006 UN News in French WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
7:06- 7:15pm 0006-0015 UN News in English WRCA) 19.72m_ 15,210 kcs 
WRCA) 31.02m_ 9,670 kcs 
WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kcs 
WRCA~-19.72m__-15,210 kes 
WRCA) 31.02m_ 9,670 kes 


7:15- 7:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portugese Program 





Sta- Wave- Fre- 


EST GMT Program tion length quency 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION 1i—(Monday-Saturday) 


9:00-10:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro- WRUL = 25.45m_ 11,790 kcs 
grams in Spanish WLWO 25.62 m_ 11,710 kes 
WLWO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kcs 


MIDDLE EAST, INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday GMT) 


11:00-11:15 pm 0400-0415 UN News in Hindi 
11:15-11:30 pm 0415-0430 UN Radio Review WLWO-7 25.63 m_ 11,705 kcs 
11:30-11:45 pm 0430-0445 UN News in Urdu 
11:45-12:00 m 0445-0500 UN News in Persian WLWO-8 30.93 m = 9,700 kcs 
12:00-12:15am 0500-0515 UN News in Pushtu 
12:15-12:30 am 0515-0530 UN News in Amharic 
12:30-12:45am 0530-0545 UN News in Turkish Tangier 

! 31.38 m =: 9,560 kcs 
12:45- 1:00am 0545-0600 UN News in Greek 


Tangier 
ul 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM-—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


11:40-11:45 pm 0440-0445 UN News in English 
11:45-12:00 m 0445-0500 UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60m_ 11,720 kcs 
12:00-12:15am 0500-0515 ‘‘Memo From 
Lake Success’’* CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kcs 
* Saturdays GMT only. 
TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 

2:15- 2:30am 0715-0730 UN News in Korean 
2:30- 2:35am 0730-0735 UN News Summary 

in Eng. KRCA 19.83 m_ 15,130 kcs 
2:35- 2:45am 0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog 
2:45- 2:49am 0745-0749 English Feature forMac- | KRCA 31.09 m 9,650 kcs 


quarie Net.(Australia) 
Tuesdays-Saturdays) 
2:52- 3:00am 0752-0800 UN News in Indonesian | Hono- 
(Mondays-Saturdays) lulu! 16.85 m_ 17,800 kcs 
2:45- 3:00am 0745-0800 UN French Program Manila! 16.89 m 17,760 kes 
(Sundays only) 


3:00- 3:15am 0800-0815 UN English Program* Manila 

ll 13.91 m 21,570 kes 
3:15- 3:30am 0815-0830 UN Chinese Program** | Manila 

ul 19.67 m_ 15,250 kcs 
3:30- 3:35am 0830-0835 UN News in Thai 
3:35- 3:45am 0835-0845 UN News in Urdu*** Manila 


i 16.87 m_ 17,780 kcs 
* From 0835-0845 GMT ** From 0715-0800 GMT ** From 0715-0835 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST—(in English & French) 


10:30- 1:00pm 1530-1800 WRCA- 13.88 m= 21,610 kcs 
WABC 19.83 m__ 15,130 kes 
3:00-10:00 pm 2000-0300 WRCA_ =s:13.88 m= 21,610 kcs 


T) 
19.83 m_ 15,130 kcs 
(2000-2245 GMT) 
WRCA 25.49 m_‘11,770 kes 
(2015-0300 GMT) 
WRCA_ -31.20m_—s- 9,615 kes 
(2115-0300 GMT) 


TO EUROPE—(in Russian) 


10:30- 1:00 pm 1530-1800 16.88 m_ 17,765 kcs 
TO LATIN AMERICA—(in Spanish) 

10:30- 1:00pm 1530-1800 WLWO- 13.83m_ 21,690 kcs 

WLWO) 19.74m_ 15,200 kes 

3:00- 6:00 pm 2000-2300 WLWO- 13.83 m= 21,690 kcs 


WLWO 19.70 m_ 15,230 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA—(in Chinese) 
1:00- 4:00am 0600-0900 19.57 m_ 15,300 kcs 
25.25m_ 11,880 kcs 


Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York area 
- — WNYC and throughout the United States by the Continental FM 
letwork. 


nn 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


RADIO 


: “UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, 
is carried by some 100 stations in the United States over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the Dominion 
Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“U. N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broadcast 
Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, over WNYC. 

“MEMO FROM_LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays, 
6:15-6:30 PM, EDST. (in New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EDST, on 
Sundays). 

“U.N. STORY,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is carried 
over 450 stations in the United States. 

“U.N. REPORT,” a weekly 15-minute program of United Nations news and 
oa is broadcast on Sundays, 2:30-2:45 PM, EDST, over WABF-FM, New 
ol ity. 


“UNITED OR NOT,” a half-hour weekly program of interviews with dele- 
gates and Secretariat officials, by members of the UN Correspondents Associa- 
tion, carried over the ABC Network. 


“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,’’ a 15-minute daily feature and newscast of the 
up-to-broadcast-time happenings by the United Nations around the world and 
in the council meetings at world headquarters, starting October 2, 1950. ‘‘THIS 
1S THE U.N.” will be broadcast daily, 6:00-6:15 PM, over 350 stations of the 
Liberty Network and will be heard in the New York area over station WMGM, 
6:00-6:15 PM. 

All meetings of the United Nations will be broadcast daily over station 
WNYC in New York. Consult local newspapers for exact time. 


TELEVISION 
“U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program, slanted at the teen- 
ager, in which stamps are used to teach about the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. Sundays, 12:45-1:15 PM, over WNBT, Channel 4. 
U.N.Television Service will cover U.N. meetings from 11:00 AM to 6:00 
P.M. daily, Mondays through Fridays. 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 


The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: “ 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 


The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 


Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 


Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 


La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: | 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 


Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 


Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-8 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, © 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 





UNITED NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS INDEX 


An invaluable reference tool for 
librarians, scholars, research 


workers and bibliographers. 


UNITED 
NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS 
INDEX 


United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies Documents 
and Publications 


AUGUST 1950 . VOL. 1, NO. 8 


The Index is published monthly by the United 
Nations Library. It lists by symbol and indexes 
by subject, all of the documents and publica- 
tions of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies received by the United Nations Li- 
brary. The subject index will be cumulated 
annually. The first number of the Index, 
Volume |, Number 1, is dated January 1950. 


Annual subscription (postpaid), twelve issues 
and cumulated index: $7.50, 50/- sterling, 
30.00 Swiss francs. Single copies: $ .75, 5/- 
sterling, 3.00 Swiss francs (or equivalent in 
other national currencies). 


The Index is obtainable from all sales agents 
for United Nations publications. 
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